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CHAPTER I. 



Violent Debate on the abolition of the Legion of Honour — Bmile 
Thomas and the National Workshops — Government Decree 
forbidding Workmen to come to Pari^ — New Election for the 
Seine — Novel illustration of Liberty — Disturbance at Lyons 
— History of Eiancourt, Commissary of Lillebonne — M, Se- 
nard elected President of the Assembly — Violence of the 
Mobs — Continued Attroupetnents — Popular Festivals — Pro- 
jected Fete des Travailleurs — Programme of the Meeting — 
Repressive and reactionary measures of the Government — 
M, Cremieux retires — Election of Louis Napoleon to the 
National Assembly — Socialist Proscription Lists — Biography 
of Albert, ouvrier — Louis Napoleon permitted to take his 
seat — Stormy scene in the Assembly, 

The French people, although very ready to destroy 
all grades of society, to level dukes, marquises, counts 
and viscounts with the more plebeian pubhc, are sadly 
averse to annul that distinguishing badge so commonly 
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2 THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848. 

worn, and sometimes so questionably earned, the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honour; but one republican, a 
M. Clement Thomas, at the sitting of the 2nd of June, 
brought himself into notice by a remark concerning 
this ribbon. 

The debate was commenced by a M. Pietri, a de- 
puty from Corsica, who brought forward a motion 
which constituted the abrogation of a law passed in 
1832, and which had for its object the perpetual 
banishment of the Napoleon family. M. Cremieux 
declared the discussion useless, as three members of 
that family were already seated in the National 
Assembly. 

M. Clement Thomas declared the debate should 
be continued. ''There is," he said, "amongst the 
members of the Napoleon family, one who would fain 
spread among us an idea which we are unwilling to 
hear, and still less to agree to, — the restoration of the 
empire ; it is right he should know that we will not 
entertain that idea." 

This remark led to a furious exhibition of dilFerent 
feelings, which was cut short by a proposition thus 
worded : — " That the law of 1832 had ceased to exist 
by the circumstance of the revolution of February." 
This was rejected, and another substituted thus : — " The 
law of the 10th of April, 1832, has been virtually 
abrogated by the revolution of February, and by the 
admission of three members of the Napoleon family 
into the National Assembly;" this also was rejected. 
M. Pietri then proposed — " That Article 6 of the law 
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of the 10th of April, 1832, relative to the banishment 
of the family of Bonaparte, be annulled." This was 
agreed to be taken into consideration at a future day, 
and then came the debate brought forward by Colonel 
Rey, to the purpose that the " effigy of Napoleon 
should be henceforth established on the cross of the 
Legion of Honour." 

The very words " cross of the Legion of Honour," 
aroused the susceptibility of the democratic and social 
republicans, and a furious debate ensued. 

One M. Glais-Bizoin now began to question the 
propriety of maintaining the Legion of Honour at aU, 
doubting if it could be considered in accordance with 
the principle of democracy, but allowing it to remain 
if absolutely necessary ; and he further contended that 
it ought only to be given to, and worn by, the army 
and navy. Again, if his objections were overruled on 
the above points, he mentioned that the effigy of 
Henry IV. should be obliterated, and the image of the 
Republic substituted in its place, as the effigy of 
Henry IV. had replaced that of Napoleon. He found 
fault also with the maintenance of the words " Honneur 
et Patriey which savoured somewhat of an aristo- 
cracy, and proposed to substitute the ''Liberie, 
Egalite, et Fratemite,^' which were chalked upon every 
barrack and every public building in France. 

This proposition of M. Glais-Bizoin subjected hira 
to several sharp remarks. M. Dumas, in ridiculing 
the motion, ridicules more particularly the words to 
be substituted ; thus, he says : — 

B 2 
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" Liberty — Seeing at the moment of its institution 
liberty itself has received such a blow that it must 
necessarily die. 

" Equality — Seeing that the order of the Legion of 
Honour has five difierent grades, there is necessarily a 
vast difference between the cross and the star of the 
order. 

" Fraternity — Seeing this is to be distributed on the 
field of battle, it becomes a recompense for services 
in a war, and that war is strange sign of fraternity." 

General Labreton warmly advocated the mainte- 
nance of the order, declaring " that it originated in a 
republic, and that the first hearts over which this 
order was placed animated the children sprung from 
the People!' 

It was now that M . Clement Thomas rushed to the 
tribune to create a regular storm. This gentleman was 
excessively unpopular in the Chamber, on account of 
his presuming manners ; and out of the Chamber he 
was still more unpopular, because on one occasion, 
when some of the generous ^'people " expressed their 
dissatisfaction by groans and hisses, he desired the 
National Guards " to charge the canaille'' Such a 
word, coming from a man who professed their faith as 
a true democrat, and who was rampant whenever he 
could spout out — " Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity," 
made him suspected by one party, and hated by the 
other. On the occasion of the motion relative to the 
abolition of the order, and the remarks of Lebreton, 
M. Clement Thomas hegp:ed to ohsprve. ** ^ha^ he 
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could not admit the truth of the words uttered by the 
preceding speaker, he never could comprehend that a 
proposition decidedly in conformity with the principles 
of a republic, could ever be considered as an insult to 
the national opinion. I take entirely an opposite 
view," he continued, " and I am astonished that people 
can be found, in the presence of a Republican As- 
sembly, to uphold that which in reality is nothing 
more or less than un hochet de la vaniUy 

The noise and uproar which ensued baffles all de- 
scription ; every man seemed averse to the expression, 
whatever might be his opinion of the question. Arms, 
legs, and paper-knives were in full motion. The pre- 
sident in vain rang his bell, and equally in vain every 
one called out for the closing of the debates ; but as 
the " Cloture " has a right to be discussed, and as the 
president's bell had at last induced silence, M. Clement 
Thomas, who remained in the tribune, holding on to 
the front rail with desperate tenacity, demanded to be 
heard against the motion of closing the debate, and 
finding himself assailed on all sides, he profited by 
the opening, and continued, " I do not want to hurt 
the feelings of anybody, I only wish to defend a prin- 
ciple, and defend it I will. I say that amongst us 
there are many who have received the order of the 
Legion of Honour — " Here he was interrupted again 
by a tremendous uproar, but by the assistance of the 
president's bell and his own perseverance, he tried for 
the third time to be heard. "Yes," he continued, 
" there are amongst us many who have received this 
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reward for great and glorious services ; but it is not 
the less true that a government, purely democratic, 
should abolish all signs of distinction — all grades of 
superiority — all marks of inequality." 

As it became quite impossible to hear a word, the 
president, after a considerable display of semaphorical 
eloquence, managed to put the adjournment of Colonel 
Key's proposition to the vote, and, in the midst of the 
most clamorous confusion, declared it carried, and 
finished the sitting. 

Poor France ! surrounded as she was with almost 
unparalleled difficulties, she saw the valuable time 
wasted in useless puerile debates, whilst discontent and 
disorder were outside ; and inside the National As- 
sembly a graver question than permission to wear a 
red ribbon (and which is so common that almost every 
man seems decorated, as there are more than 20,000 
persons who belong to this frivolously sprinkled order,) 
was about to come forward — a motion which ulti- 
mately led to the serious outbreak which constituted 
the first grand opening of the civil war, — and this 
was the National Workshops. 

These resorts of the idle and the dissolute had already 
led to serious disturbances, the abduction of M. Emile 
Thomas being one great cause. 

The Moniteur, speaking of this gentleman, mentions 
" That it is eight days since the ateliers natioiiaux 
were under the direction of M. Emile Thomas ; that 
during his sway he made frequent complaints of the 
danger he had to encounter from the workmen at 
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Monceaux. Since M. Emile Thomas left, various 
ameliorations have taken place, which the former go- 
vernor declared were dangerous and impracticable. 
These measures, far from increasing, have considerably 
decreased the evils. Order and tranquillity exist every- 
where; the surveillance is easier and better accom- 
plished, and a rigid practice of economy will further 
add to the prosperity of these asylums. To give an 
idea of the luxury and mismanagement of M. Emile 
Thomas, it will be sufficient to mention that for his 
own use he kept in the stables and coach-houses five 
chariots, four cabriolets, four tilburys, and one open 
carriage, in. all fourteen carriages and twenty-eight 
horses. The principal part of these vehicles are for 
sale ; ten horses have been taken for better purposes, 
and eleven are to be sold. It is estimated that the 
economy now practised will save the State from 25 to 
30,000 francs a day." It would appear from this 
article that everything was prospering since M. Emile 
Thomas was withdrawn. This gentleman declared 
that the whole account was false and fabulous, and 
that the horses and carriages were never employed by 
him : but true or not true, it is quite clear, from the 
following illegal order of the government, by which 
the individual liberty of the subject was most seriously 
compromised, that the nuisance, far from being abated, 
had increased. The fact is, that these refugees were 
overcrammed ; and it became necessary to employ upon 
the public works at least 250,000 men, most of them 
being in the receipt of a daily allowance too small for 
the real labourer, and too great for the idler. 
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The government, therefore, addressed the following 
to the mayors of the different places, as well »s to the 
workmen : — 

" The J tellers Nationaux are overcrowded. 

" There are 100,000 workmen who are enrolled, and 
who want employment. 

"Measures have been taken to ameliorate their 
situation, which weighs heavily upon both public and 
private interests. 

" To carry this act it is necessary to prevent a fur- 
ther accumulation of people, and to shut the door 
against all workmen, without work, who leave the de- 
partments, in order to find work in Paris. 

" Consequently, the commissioners for carrying on 
the government request all mayors of the difierent 
communes of France not to deliver any passports to 
labourers who cannot justify that on their arrival in 
Paris they will find employment. 

" The executive power addresses this request to the 
labourers themselves. 

" All labourers who, notwithstanding this publica- 
tion, shall present themselves at the barriers of Paris, 
and who cannot justify their means of existence, shall 
be immediately sent back to the communes from which 
they came. 

" Field labour oifers sufficient remuneration for all 
who desire to live by labour. 

" To leave this for the capital, where it is difficult 
to find work, is inexcusable. 

" Signed, Arago, Garnier Pages, Marie, 
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The fact was, that the government feared a greater 
accumulation of idlers, who, in the event of an out- 
break, might join the thousands of factious labourers 
who were now supported by the public, and who knew 
very well that their days of idleness were numbered. 

It was on the 3rd of June that Louis Napoleon's 
name was put forth as a candidate for the National 
Assembly, and it was well received: but when the 
names of Thiers, Victor Hugo, and Girardin were 
placarded, many collisions took place between the 
admirers of these gentlemen and their opposers. These 
frequent tumults were viewed with considerable dismay 
by the government, who, it was believed, meditated 
some stringent law against both the attroupements and 
system of placarding They had already struck the 
first blow at the liberty of the subject, by preventing 
a man from leaving his commune to come to Paris, and 
now they meditated a second blow at the right of 
meeting, and the liberty of the press. To all these 
grievances, real or factitious, was added another, which 
was founded on strict justice, but which was not so 
viewed by those who were no longer to be fed and 
paid for doing little or nothing. The government 
issued a decree by which job-work was to be sub- 
stituted for day work, and all labourers who had 
resided for less than three months in the department 
of the Seine, and who could not give proof that they 
had the means of existence, were to receive for 
themselves and their families ^feuille de route, with a 
sufficient indemnity to be paid, part during their 
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journey to their parishes, and the rest on their 
arrival. 

" It is very easy/' says M. Dumas, " to write de- 
cree, . the g^ero Je„t iu find it harder work to crry 
them into execution." 

The public mind was now becoming dangerously 
agitated. The labourers murmured loudly ; the fierce 
republican, who comprehended in the word liberty the 
right to do anything in accordance with his own de- 
sires, spoke rashly about the measures above related, 
and viewed the refusal of a passport as an act of pre- 
meditated tyranny; whilst the greedy politician dis- 
cussed the character, the talent, the honesty of the 
men who were proposed for the National Assembly. 
Very few saw with the same eyes : every man was 
anxious that his list should be the accepted one, and 
so far was this carried, that one fool, who beUeved he 
was free even to entertain his own sentiments, having 
declared he had voted for Thiers, was surrounded by the 
mob, who would not accept this ''fait accompli^' but 
beat him until he shouted " Vive Barhhy and then, 
further excited as they progressed, in violation of all 
liberty, they tore down all the placards on the Boule- 
vards, and consumed them in one huge fire, dancing 
round them, and shouting " Vive Barbes ! vive Blan- 
qui!'' Nor was it alone in Paris that disorder began 
to manifest itself. Lyons seemed to be equally 
affected, and the workmen of that town commenced 
by seizing some artillery waggons loaded with pistols. 
The military were called out, pid pn^^npd the plunderers, 
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most of whom were very shortly disarmed. One 
woman had no less than five of these weapons hanging 
to her waist ; some of the people contrived to conceal 
the arms, others threw them in the river, to recover 
them the next day, and throughout France there was 
a general uneasiness. 

The once opulent saw in the future a war of the 
poor against the rich, and those who generally were 
optimists could not conceal from themselves the fact, 
that to restore order and confidence it was absolutely 
necessary that the strength of both parties should be 
tried, and a signal victory confirm the government of 
the strongest. The red republicans grew day by day 
in greater confidence ; they looked for recruits and 
volunteers from the ateliers nationaux ; they declared 
that no man ought to eat, whilst his brother starved, 
and that as the earth was given to all, for the main- 
tenance of all, no one had a right to appropriate to 
himself that which belonged in common to all man- 
kind. 

In the midst of all their misfortunes they had one 
great satisfaction. It was the insult offered to the 
English ambassador at Madrid, and of this circum- 
stance they made the most they could. 

The English were never forgiven for not following 
the " luminous advance of civilization " in Europe 
which the French revolution was to effect, and a thou- 
sand vituperations were uttered against the queen of 
this happy country, because she patronized English 
manufactures at her court. This was magnified into a 
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hostile spirit against France, and it was declared that 
no French artist would be admitted in any public 
place in England. It was in vain to attempt to con- 
tradict the assertion : somebody had said it, and every 
body believed it, and declared it was done to force all 
the French employed in England to return and further 
encumber the capital. Any report, however improbable, 
was credited by this credulous people : it was even 
declared that a club was organized in London to pre- 
vent people going to the Theatre Historique, and the 
other French playhouses which had established them- 
selves in London. They must have a strange idea of 
an English club or English liberty ! 

The government of France was most liberally abused,- 
but one man enjoyed from all the friends of order a 
greater degree of censure than the rest, and this was 
Ledru RoUin. 

It was about the 4th of June that the Memorial de 
Rouen threw some discredit upon this minister, for 
the selection of his commissaries, to whom he had given 
unlimited powers. The person who was now to be 
proved a murderer was M. Riancourt, and his history 
is somewhat interesting. Riancourt was a feigned 
name, but under another he had enjoyed five years 
of the travaux forces ; after this, having changed his 
name, he became usher in a school at Rouen, and 
began a work on Education, which, owing to a quarrel 
with the master of the school, he relinquished, leaving 
the school also. He now soon plunged himself into 
his former vortex of vice,, and again isporiated wi^h 
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some of his former companions. Previous to the revo- 
lution of Febniary, this Riancourt returned to Paris, 
and when the revolution broke out, then came forward 
the Uberated convict, and of course took an active part 
in all disorder. It was such heroes as Riancourt who, 
with the scum, rose to power : he ingratiated himself 
with, and was taken under the protection of, Mons. 
Deschamps, one of the commissaries of the govern- 
ment. 

Riancourt, through the interest of his patron, was 
sent to Lillebonne as a commissary extraordinary, 
charged to suppress the unfortunate riots in that place, 
and although the public interests were certainly not 
placed in the best of hands, it must be allowed that 
the convict in the commissary succeeded somewhat 
creditably in his mission. But the accomplishments 
of his youth were soon exhibited again ; he could not 
resist money, and his object was to gain as much as 
possible. It so happened that he soon had an oppor- 
tunity. A subscription was set on foot in favour of 
the wounded and widows of Lillebonne, and the money 
of course was confided to the charge of the commissary, 
who placed it in great security ; for it appears that out 
of all the sums he received he only paid away fifteen 
francs to the superior of a hospital ; the rest he most 
carefully husbanded for his own use and profit. Un- 
fortunately Riancourt had taken to Rouen with him a 
friend and companion of his youth, — one who had shared 
in his perilous adventures, and who more than once 
said, in a fit of spleen at finding his accomplice better 
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provided for than himself, that he knew a secret which 
would ruin Riancourt at his pleasure. Nor was this 
all, for the bosom friend hinted something about one 
or two assassinations ; this confidential friend was one 
Tonque. 

M. Leballeur Villiers, mayor of Rouen, having occa- 
sion to transact some business with the commissary of 
Lillebonne, unfortunately fixed upon this very man, 
Tonque, dispatched him to his old companion, and 
moreover recommended him strongly to the commis- 
sary as a secretary. It was impossible that the old 
firiend could be refused, although Riancourt felt how 
precarious was his existence and his situation, if this 
repository of his secrets remained with him : it was 
therefore requisite to plunge a little deeper into crime 
to shake off this favour. 

One evening three men were remarked in conversa- 
tion near the gates of the town : it was scarcely dark, 
and they seemed only enjoying one of those political 
debates carried on then with great caution. The next 
morning Tonque was found murdered in a small wood 
not far from the place ; the murder was committed 
near the gate, and the unfortunate man was not only 
killed, but was robbed of his portfolios. 

The commissary having heard of the murder of his 
secretary, immediately went to the hospital where the 
corpse had been conveyed, and desired to see the body. 
It was remarked that on being ushered into the pre- 
sence of the dead man, he showed great symptoms ^^^ 
aversion, and seemed disinclined to look ^^ ^\? <*riftnd. 
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Suspicion fell upon Riancourt; some acts of his 
former life were now whispered about, and the govern- 
ment, that is to say the Minister of the Interior, in- 
stead of ordering a proper inquiry into the subject, 
removed Riancourt from Lillebonne, and made him 
Commissary of Police at Havre. In this situation he 
was soon well aware of the steps taken to discover the 
murderer of Tonque, and finding suspicion fixed upon 
him, and that the hounds of justice were on the right 
scent, he absconded two days previous to that on which 
his arrest was ordered. The three men seen at the 
gate were Riancourt, an intimate friend, and Tonque, 
and the intimate friend had been appointed sub-com- 
missary at another place through the influence of Rian- 
court, and departed for his new appointment the day 
after the mm'der. 

Riancourt had not been an idle commissary, or Pre- 
fect of Police, and had taken care to be well provided 
with money : he went first to Belgium ; but being de- 
manded by the French government, he crossed into 
Prussia, ultimately arriving at Hamburgh, where it 
appears he changed his name and went to America. 

It is not much to be wondered at, that the better 
disposed men in France saw, in such careless and 
criminal appointments, a disposition to trifle with the 
lives and properties of the sovereign people. It showed 
vnth how very little caution fliese commissaries had 
been selected, and to invest murderers vnih unlimited 
power is a perilous experiment ! 

The presidency of the National Assembly passed 
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from M. Buchez to M. Senard on the 5th of June. 
Out of 696 votes, the latter gentleman obtained 593. 
M. Buchez resigned, his lungs seemed unable to master 
the storms, and never had any man a more difficult 
situation to uphold than this republican. He was a 
doctor by profession, but made more by patriotism 
and four thousand francs a month, than by feeling the 
pulse of half France. We never saw a more un- 
enviable position than that of President of the National 
Assembly. We have been in every legislative as- 
sembly in Europe, but we never saw anything half so 
intractable as that of France. 

At last another leader of the revolution began to give 
way. M. Cremieux found himself fast losing the little 
public approbation he ever received. Whether M. Cre- 
mieux intended to resign is a doubtful question ; but 
the public were soon convinced that the Minister of 
Justice would be forced to do so within a very few 
days, and, in predicting his fall, ensured it. 

Every evening now became witness to a greater col- 
lection of people and more angry attroujoements. The 
labourers were discontented, the masters were unable 
or fearful of new enterprizes, and Paris was one mass 
of unemployed citizens, ruined manufactiu*es, or bank- 
rupt speculations. 

The funds had gone gradually down, until 43 was 
thought exorbitant for the 3 per Cents. ; for there were 
many who remembered, during the grand revolution of 
*93, the 5 per Cents, at only 7. 

On the 5th of June, a serious attrouppntpnt took 
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place ; it was more numerous than usual, and the 
people comprising it seemed inclined to force on a col- 
lision. One furious demagogue suggested that a sword 
of honour should be presented to General Cour- 
tais ; another entered into a defence of Barbes, and 
declared his imprisonment illegal, — that he was the 
real friend of the people, and that it was the duty of 
all good citizens to ensure his liberty. 

At half-past eleven this mob had become so excited 
that it became necessary to disperse it. Four thousand 
troops, which had been collected to guard the custom 
house, were ordered to advance. This division on 
arriving at the Chateau d'Eau separated, one sec- 
tion continuing along the Boulevards, on which the 
Chateau d'Eau is situated, and the other taking the 
Rue Meslay, the object being to surround the multi- 
tude. We have heard of building a bridge of gold for 
a retreating enemy : the commanding officer seemed 
to wish to cut off all retreat. 

We are now well informed of most of the move- 
ments of the insurgents of June. At this moment they 
were unprepared for resistance. They expected re-in- 
forcements from the provinces, which the circular of 
the minister, forbidding the mayors to grant passports 
to those who were unable to prove they had the means 
of existence in Paris, was calculated to thwart ; neither 
were they sufficiently well supplied with ammunition, 
a great part of which was now being manufactured 
out of Paris. The object, therefore, of these continued 
aftrovpements was' to follow up the plan proposed to 
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Blanqui, which we have already given in the letter to 
that famous conspirator, to keep the public in con- 
tinual alarm — to prevent all return of confidence — 
to keep the unemployed labourer from a chance of 
getting employment — to create distrust, confusion, 
and dismay. But the men forming these attroupements 
were mostly under certain discipline. In the clubs 
there were captains of tens, and captains of twenties ; 
and whenever the acknowledged leader passed his 
mysterious whisper, the whole herd separated, and 
retired to bed. 

The advance in two divisions of the five thousand 
men was made known to the leader at the Port St. 
Denis, who quietly awaited the arrival of the troops, 
and then declared that the free citizens had perfect 
right to meet if they did not distiurb the public peace. 
The ofiicer mentioned that such large bodies impeded 
the free circulation of the free citizens, and that so 
large a body could not be the result of chance ; he 
therefore summoned the crowd to disperse. 

A few in the centre gave vent to some angry 
feelings, abused the troops, and then, like water 
oozing through a sieve, the whole crowd seemed to 
take dift'erent outlets, and the public tranquillity was 
preserved. Still, however, this meeting had tb** 
desired effect. Everybody began to see that sooner ul 
later the civil war would commence, and, as ever 
"Frenchman was a soldier, the chances of success wei^^ 
equal. Barricades, which make every street a senes 
of fortifications, are great safeguards to insnrerentp 
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and to take each barricade separately, provided the 
defenders stand firm and are steady, cannot be effected 
without a serious loss of life. 

The government seemed inactive, or seemed unpre- 
pared ; and all their endeavours to restore confidence 
only tended to disquiet other minds ; for instance, on 
the 6th of June, the entire debate was on the financial 
difficulties of the country. M. Duclerc, a man every 
way disqualified for the situation he held, vainly at- 
tempted to re-assure the Chambers ; he declared he 
had a perfect panacea for all the financial woes of 
France ; but when urged to explain his views, he de- 
clared he could only properly put forth his ideas after 
the bill was passed authorizing the State to purchase 
the railways. Now the plan of M. Duclerc, in regard 
to the purchase of these properties, granted under 
regular charters from the State, and sanctioned by the 
crown when royalty existed, was such an evident 
theft — such a determined act of spoliation — that the 
better disposed people saw in M. Duclerc a state 
robber, — a violator of every act which insures private 
property, — an open and avowed plunderer, who has 
since been prosecuted for having abstracted wine from 
the Tuileries, for which he refused to pay. Thus, 
where the government might look for support, they 
would find only fear and distrust. 

On the other hand, those preparing the grand trial 
of strength took every means to keep their people 
together. The Provisional Government had set the 
example of fetes, and the leaders of the emeides were 

c 2 
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not slow to follow the government. They had already 
got up a " Fete des Victifnes," a " Fete du Champ de 
Mara** a " Fete de la Concorde** and now they gave 
out a grand " Fete des TravaiUeurs** 

This " Fete des Travailleurs ** was an imitation of 
M. Odillon Barrot's banquet in February. The 
labouring classes of Paris were invited to 2l feast, the 
modest sum of five-pence (ten sous) being the ulti- 
mately fixed price of the tickets ; — we say ultimately, 
because the first sum fixed was twenty-five centimes, 
or twopence-halfpenny ; but moderate as all republi- 
cans pretend to be, it was quite evident a dinner 
furnished by these most enthusiastic and devoted ad- 
mirers of liberty, at so small a reward, would more pro- 
bably lead the guests to the apothecaries than to the 
Trees of Liberty ; the sum was therefore augmented, 
and the best punishment which could have been in- 
fiicted would have been to allow the guests to partake 
of the repast ! Three large offices were opened to 
issue the tickets, one in the Rue de Charenton (a very 
suspicious locale), one at the upper end of the Rue de 
la Pepiniere, and the third in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. No sooner were the placards plastered against 
the walls announcing this feast, which everybody saw 
was only an excuse for the meeting, than about one 
hundred and twenty thousand people rushed to pay 
their money. The programme of the fete is curious, 
and we give it entire, for it is a curiosity, and showed, 
in the abundance of work these insurgents were pre- 
paring, that they found time for the nicest details. 
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France is a paper country ; every scrap of paper is pre- 
served. France is a statistical country ; every particular 
is particularized. France is a revolutionary country ; 
every act leads to that catastrophe. It might also be 
added that France is a constitutional country, for it 
seems to spend its whole existence in overthrowing 
and forming constitutions. 

Here is the programme : — 

" The rendezvous is fixed for Sunday next, at eleven 
o'clock, at the Bastille, Place Dauphine, and Madeline. 
[It may be remarked that almost all fetes are fixed 
in France on Sundays, and we venture in this long 
parenthesis to state why. It is the custom to go 
early to church, and by noon prayer is finished, and 
the toilette accomplished ; from that hour until Monday 
morning is devoted to recreation and amusement. It 
is the practice to be very devotional in the morning, 
and very happy in the afternoon.] The company will 
march in four ranks, in the greatest order. All pa- 
triotic songs are interdicted. 

" The yrmaic of the different regiments will be placed (!) 
at the head of each column, and will execute war-like 
and republican marches, such as the Reveil du 
Peuple, les Giro?idin8, and the Marseillaise,'' [We con- 
fess ourselves astonished at this paragraph ; but it is a 
literal translation, and was done, we presume, to make 
the people believe that the government approved of 
the fete.J 

" At two o'clock precisely the subscribers will sit 
down to dinner by sections and divisions. The name 
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of every subscriber will be placed in the plate des- 
tined for him. There will be no napkins or table-cloth ; 
but an immense oil-cloth will be spread over nuie 
hundred and eighty tables, which will form the extent 
of the banquet. 

" The dinner will consist of roast-veal, salad, and 
cheese, half a bottle of beer, a glass of wine, and a 
small glass of brandy. Every man must bring his own 
bread, and his own knife and fork. 

" One dozen wine merchants and traiteurs of the 
different barriers arc charged to supply w^hat is requi- 
site. The meat will be cut up in separate portions, and 
no man can be helped twice. 

" At dessert, instead of toasts which would prolong 
the banquet to an unreasonable hour, the one hundred 
thousand subscribers will sing the ' Marseillaise' " 

" After the feast, which ought to be finished early, 
dancing will commence in the woods by torch light. 
All the girls in the neighbourhood are hereby invited. 
Decency is particularly requested." 

It was proposed to give this fete in the wood of 
Vincennes ; and we challenge the world to produce a 
more original idea than is developed in this pro- 
gramme. The last part is quite republican. 

This fete occasioned great alai*m. The intention was 
obvious, and the increasing aitroupements every night 
— the reports of an insurrection, to begin by setting 
fire to Paris in different quarters — the disregard paid 
to all government circulars, and the necessity of joining 
the cavalry to the patrols, and the several dispositions 
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to charge the mobs — all contributed to keep the Parisian 
population in an excitement quite impossible to describe. 
The government, in order to insure some abatement 
of the nuisance, brought in a bill on the 7th of June 
to prohibit these meetings. Here we find, after three 
short months, the Republican Government putting down 
the very assemblages which M. Odillon Barrot, the 
political weathercock, declared legal ; and for the main- 
tenance of which, although M. Odillon Barrot did, at 
the eleventh hour, forsake his votaries, the revolution 
was occasioned. It was the banquet of Odillon Barrot 
which dethroned Louis Philippe. Had that banquet 
never have been proposed, Louis Philippe would have 
been on the throne of France now. 

" What great events from trivial discords rise." 

Another of the Provisional Government died politi- 
cally this day. M. Cremieux, who never was a fa- 
voiuite with the republican mob, or the conservative 
royalist, surrendered his portfolio to M. Bethmont. 
We confess we were rejoiced at this death. When 
usurpers die the friends of order clap their hands. We 
have no sympathy with any who ruin a nation to for- 
ward their own views, and who never possessed suffi- 
cient talent to direct the steadiest of governments. A 
revolution requires strong minds and active intelli- 
gence to maintain its usurped authority. There never 
was, in any political earthquake on record, more slender 
genius vomited from the volcano than in the French 
Rovolution of 1848. M. Cremieux's fall saved him 
from combating or defending the law about to be 
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passed, which was about a thousand-fold more strin- 
gent than that of the 10th of April 1831. Neither 
did M. Recurt appear in that debate. M. Recurt was 
believed a medical man ; and M. Dumas, who never 
lets slip any opportunity of lashing with his sharp 
words and pointed wit, asks if " the absence of 
M. Recurt was occasioned by his former habits of Ufe, 
and if he had any patient in a more dangerous state 
than France ?" 

It appeared as if all the government were ashamed 

« 

of their voluntary return to tyranny. No one could be 
found but M. Marie, who was one of the Executive 
Commission, to uphold the proposition. He declared 
the government resolved to carry the measure; and 
the firmness of their intention, with the shortness of 
his speech, gained considerable applause. 

M. Flocon spoke after M. Marie ; but some one of 
his friends, who belonged to the Mountain, cut short 
his elocution by calling out, " Miserable man that 
you are ! do you not see that this bill will cut the 
throat of the republic, and that its execution will be 
by the hands of its own spoilt children ?'' As, of all 
the scum that came to the surface, nothing was more 
spoiled than the orator, he wisely descended the 
tribune. 

We have now gradually prepared the reader for 
great changes in the people and the government. They 
were both in false positions ; and the announcement 
made, on the 8th of June, of the nomination for the 
National Assembly in the department of the Seine, 
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shows the severity of the contest between the parties. 
Those who wished for an empire had voted for Louis 
Napoleon. Victor Hugo represented the arts and 
sciences ; Pierre Leroux was the idol of all who were 
economists ; the better classes selected Thiers, Boissel, 
Moreau, and Goudchaux. The Blue Republic selected 
Changarnier, and the blood-red advocates of dis- 
order and ruin selected Caussidiere, Lagrange, and 
Proudhon. 

But of all the nominations that of Louis Napoleon 
occasioned most surprise. His name had been put for- 
ward at the eleventh hour. As if by magic the whole 
country seemed actuated by the same feeling. He 
was returned wherever his name was mentioned ; and 
the former prisoner of Ham — the madman of Stras- 
bourg and Boulogne — the very family which all well- 
wishing Frenchmen should have excluded, as certain 
of prolonging or occasioning a civil war, was carried 
in triumph, and the nephew of the great Emperor be- 
came destined to place again before the eyes of Europe 
the chance of war. 

At this moment Louis Napoleon occupied the favour 
and popularity which for the last three months had 
devolved on Lamartine ; and, as France had plunged 
into every error since February, it was not to be won- 
dered that she continued blind to her own interests. 

Many said of the republic, " We have accepted it, — 
we must give it a chance." Now it was said, " We must 
accept the Bonapartes, but we must wear them out ;" 
never considering that by calling* that family again to 
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|Kjwer, they acknowledged, as it were, a right which 
\isu\ descended from the Emperor. Even the provinces, 
which had suffered so much, in order to spread a halo of 
glory round the brow of the once great idol of France, 
caiue forward to vote for his successor. France, as usual, 
got intoxicated with the dregs of honour and glory ; 
and the person who was commonly called a madman 
found himself returned for several places with an enthu- 
siasm quite marvellous. 

ft is evident, that had the French people, already 
tired of this new republican mania, thought of a 
restoration, the most simple plan would have been 
U) have placed Henry V. on the throne, to have ex- 
cluded altogether the Bonaparte family, and to have 
allowed the crown to descend upon the head of the 
Oount de Paris. These elections were straws thrown 
up U) show the direction of the popular breath, 
and the breeze of favour was for Louis Napoleon. 

Notwithstanding the law against attroiipei)i€nt8, — 
I lot withstanding the success of the elections, — the 
p(;()|)le met in greater numbers, discussed in more 
migry words the conduct of the government, the 
tyraiujy of the late act, and the hopes of better times, 
from the accession of some red republicans. These 
iiu;n had been returned by vast numbers. No less than 
7S,()0() voUjh hud been given for the three dangerous 
Mutopiuus, IVoudhon, Lcroux, and Lagrange. It was 
<!vi(lent that in Paris alone there were 78,000 most 
(lungerouH men. 

In order to inilucnce the minds of the misguid(''1 
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population, and to excite the cupidity of others, a list 
of the richest men of the metropolis was published. 
At the head of this was the name of the European 
banker, Rothschild. People had been so accustomed 
to call him rich, that they forgot the probabiUty of the 
late revolution impoverishing him. Other names fol- 
lowed, to which marvellous sums were appended, 
and a kind hint of the socialist doctrines was given, 
intimating, that to share the wealth of the rich would 
be very beneficial to the poor. In the midst of the 
discussions a strong guard appeared, and eight hundred 
of the free citizens were arrested and thrown into 
prison. This energetic movement dispersed the crowds, 
and we were again informed that " Paris was tranquil.*' 

But was this a real tranquillity ? was it because no 
thousands or tens of thousands were in the streets, that 
no secret societies were engaged in organizing an out- 
break? were the starving multitude tranquil from a 
hope of better days ? or was the idle labourer peace- 
ably disposed, from the assurance that his pension (for 
it can be called by no other name) was to cease ? 

Although the streets were quiet, and no longer the 
herds of people shouted the revolutionary songs which 
had scared the timid in February, — although no longer 
the firing of muskets was heard, or the red torch of 
the incendary seen, yet in the Faubourg St. Antoine 
discontent was spurring forward the evil disposed; 
the leaders of a new revolution were organizing their 
forces ; placards were printing to foster sedition ; and 
the day dawned as usual to see the walls of Paris 
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placarded by hundreds of papers, all exciting the people 
to revolt. 

The ingratitude of these republicans was quite won- 
derful ; for no man had assisted them more, from his 
inactivity or indisposition to act against them, than 
M. Thiers in February, and thereby facilitating their 
movement ; yet these very men now assembled, and 
now most vehemently shouted " a-bas TkierB ! au feu 
la maison de Tliiers," The ex-minister was in danger 
of becoming popular from his unpopularity ; for as the 
crowd pressed forward some better disposed person 
turned the incendiaries from their course, by saying 
that, " as M. Thiers had been returned as a represen- 
tative by four or five departments, any act of aggres- 
sion against him would be an act of violence against 
the voice of the nation, made known by universal suf- 
frage, and recorded in the votes given." 

The fortunate idea turned the mob from its resolu- 
tion, and instead of burning their friend they shouted 
''Vive Thiers r 

Every possible expedient was resorted to by both 
parties. Those who entertained some faint hope that 
reason might yet return to this benighted nation, pub- 
lished the life and adventures of the people who 
represented the government. Albert, too insignificant 
for observation, was honoured by an especial notice, 
and the " Memorial Bordelais' published an account 
of one Albert Martin, called Albert, a workman, who 
was arrested with the regicide Darmes, in 1841, and 
after a long exposure of this person declared that 
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Albert the accomplice, and Albert of the Provisional 
Government, were one and the same man. The other 
party circulated reports that Henry V. was in London, 
preparing to come over, and that the government were 
taking strong measures to prevent Louis Napoleon 
from taking his seat, thereby accusing the ministers 
of a disposition to re-action. M. Emile Thomas, who 
had escaped from Bordeaux, arrived in Paris, and here 
again was another brand of discord, more especially 
as, on the 11th of Jiine, the money voted for the 
maintenance of the National Workshops was all ex- 
pended, and the National Assembly refused to vote any 
more. 

On the 13th of June came on the great question 
proposed by the government. M. Dagoussee, we are 
told, in a moment of silence (recorded as " profound, 
religious, and solemn"), proposed the " maintenance of 
the Law of 1832, as regarded Louis Napoleon; in 
short, to banish the member elected for Paris, the 
Yonne, and Mayenne." We are perfectly convinced, 
in spite of all the other writers who have wielded the 
pen on this subject, that it would have been fortunate 
for France, ultimately, had M. Dagoussee's motion 
been carried, and the Napoleon family excluded. 
The report of the committee was read ; it was thus 
rendered, " The Commission have decided that Louis 
Napoleon shall be admitted ;" and M. Jules Favre, in 
the moment of enthusiasm, mentioned the word 
"Prince," which was like an electric shock to the 
Mountain, bringing down the thunder from above. 
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In vain M. Favre explained, — M. Ledru Rollin rolled 
backwards and forwards in bis seat, like a quaker 
when the spirit is about to move him. M. Mocon, 
who always did gesticulate, now gesticulated more 
furiously ; Lamartine angrily devoured a pen ; Marie 
appeared, like a lawyer, to consider the words as part 
of a client's case ; and M. Arago seemed to turn a deaf 
ear to any remark, and was amusing himself by reading 
a paper. But the thunder had rolled, and continued 
to roll ; the whole Mountain were furious, and Ledru 
Rollin, no longer able to constrain his repubUcan spirit, 
turned the debate into a personality, which terminated 
when M. Buchez, the representative of the government, 
opposed the vote of the committee, and accused Louis 
Napoleon of fostering the angry feelings manifested 
hourly in the streets. The debate was furious ; the 
name of the Prince de Joinville was mentioned ; but 
at length it terminated, — and in spite of its being de- 
clared that Louis Napoleon aspired to the empire his 
admission was carried by at least two-thirds of the 
Assembly. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Louis Napoleon — M» Buclercfs Financial Plan — Letter from 
Louis Najpolemi — Discussions thereon — Second Letter front 
Louis Napoleon — Orders for his Arrest — Excitement in the 
"Provinces — Demonstrations of the Bonapartists in favour of 
Louis Napoleon — PujoVs Parody 'of the Bible — Speech of 
Caussidi^e — Enrolments for the Army — TumuUrwus Meet- 
ings in opposition to the proposed Enrolments — March of the 
Mob to the Luxemlourg — Conference between M, Marie and 
Pujol — Fete Dieu — Piyol excites the Mob to insurrection — 
March of the Populace to the HStel de FiUe — Proposed re- 
duction of unemployed Labourers — PvjoVs violent address 
agaiiist the measures of Government — Threatened Collision, 

The admission of Louis Napoleon was a death-blow 
to the Executive Government, the ministers and 
their dependants. The success of the exile had 
become the popular cause, and the news of it was 
soon bruited about the capital. We have yet to see if 
this vote be not fatal to the liberty of France; if 
hberty can ever be secure for the space of one year. 
Certainly no country in Europe has had less of that 
precious gift, which was and is on every Frenchman's 
lips, than France since February 1848. Since that 
month to the present it has been one succession of 
tyranny, and tyranny the most absolute, under the 
specious title of " a State of Siege !" 
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M. Duclerc at last delivered himself of his plan to 
enrich France by getting her more into debt. This 
shadow of Gamier Pages was ill calculated to devise or 
carry out any scheme, because his proposition was never 
founded on the firm ground of honesty. His first 
proposal was to create six hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of extraordinary resources, applicable to eighteen 
months of 1848 and 1849 ; to borrow one hundred 
and fifty millions of the Bank, giving seventy-five mil- 
lions of rentes from the " Caisse d'Amortissement," 
and seventy-five millions from the National Forests ; 
to sell one hundred and twenty-five millions of wood 
belonging to the State ; and to take the money be- 
longing to the railway companies ; to apply to ordi- 
nary and extraordinary expences eighty-three millions 
of the sinking funds ; to support credit ; and to re-pur- 
chase the rentes. 

Such was his plan ; and the reader may judge of 
the honesty of the act, when for one railroad this 
Jeremy Diddler of finances proposed to repay the 
shareholders out of the money remaining to their 
credit, — ^that would be about three pounds for every ten 
paid up, — and to take the whole plant— rails, sleepers, 
locomotives, and carriages, — vnthout bringing those 
articles into account at all. Never was there such a 
bare-faced spoUation suggested, and never did any 
man receive so many opprobrious epithets as M. Du- 
clerc. The poor minister was destined very shortly to 
fall from his high estate, as the dishonesty of his 
propositions was generally repudiated. 
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The 15th of June was another day of continued 
agitation in the National Assembly. On that day 
the letter, from Louis Napoleon, dated from London, 
and addressed to the National Assembly, was read ; 
one remark, and one omission, led to the agitation. In 
this letter Louis Napoleon remarks : — " that if the 
people impose on him any duties he shall know how 
to fulfil them." This was regarded as a hint con- 
cerning the empire. The omission was the word 
" Republic^ which did not appear in the letter ; and 
at this discovery General Cavaignac, M. Baune, and 
Anthony Thouret put forth a howl of reprobation, 
which was loudly re-echoed by the Mountain. There 
was a letter of thanks, also, to the electors, which the 
president proposed to read; but as the tumult was 
excessive he relinquished the endeavour, when sud- 
denly the bell was furiously agitated, and the presi- 
dent informed the Chambers that he had been insulted 
and threatened thus: — A person, signing himself 
Auguste Blum, of the Polytechnique School, had sent 
the president a letter, saying : — " If you do not read 
the thanks of Lous Napoleon to the electors, I declare 
you a traitor to your country." 

As France was all mad at this moment, they ac- 
cepted the writer as one of themselves, declaring the 
writer a maniac, and continued the debate, which was 
one of the most furious we remember. In short, all 
the debates reminded the spectators of the worst days 
of the Convention. 

M. Clement Thomas, spoke thus : — 

VOL. II. n 
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" Citizens, — there is a proposition to adjourn to 
to-morrow a debate which, in my opinion, ought 
instantly to be terminated. If the information which 
I have received is true, perhaps we may have a battle 
instead of a debate to-morrow. Here the tumult was 
enough to shake the building ; the roar of voices — the 
gesticulations — interruptions — questions, and vocifera- 
tions are beyond all possible description ; not one 
word could be heard. The president's bell, about the 
size of a dustman's, was ineffective, and a vacarme of 
a quarter of an hour rather fatigued the brawlers ; it 
was indeed the most ridiculous deliberative assembly 
we ever remember to have seen. 

It was impossible such exertion of lungs, legs, and 
arms, could continue for ever, and M. Clement Thomas 
availed himself of the minute, required by weak lungs, 
for a restoration to continue. — " Are you ready, I ask 
you,'* he said, " for a discussion, or for a fight ? At 
any rate let us declare that every citizen who is willing 
to take up arms for a despot is a traitor to his 
country." The senators deferred the battle and the 
discussion; for it was quite impossible to obtain a 
hearing for any orator. 

The letter of Louis Napoleon to the electors had one 
paragraph worth retaining, as showing how all French- 
men gloss over difficulties, and " broder' even to their 
best friends. " The people are free since the 24th of 
February; they can obtain everything they desire 
without having recourse to brutal force. Let us rail} 
around the altar of our country, under the flag of the 
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republic, and give to the world the glorious sight of a 
people who regenerate themselves without violence, 
without civil war, and without anarchy." 

If we have been fortunate enough to ensure the at- 
tention of any reader, he will be well aware of the 
anarchy which prevailed everywhere, — the civil war 
which was carried on in the provinces and in Paris ; 
and as to the regeneration without violence — what, in 
Heaven's name, was the revolution and the bloodshed 
it occasioned ? 

Louis Napoleon soon heard how his letter had been 
received, and he sent another, dated 1 5th of June, in 
which he gave in his resignation, and in which he also 
talked considerably about the republic. " My object," 
he says, " is order, and the maintenance of a republic, 
wise, great, and intelligent." This ought to have 
satisfied any but a red republican, whose only desire 
is disorder, meanness, and folly. 

In the meantime Paris had enjoyed the calm which 
had preceded the hurricane ; for the last two days and 
nights no mob had congregated, and the virgin mask 
of innocence and tranquillity had been worn unsus- 
pected by the rampant rioter and the eager votary of 
anarchy and civil war. 

The Moniteur of the 16th of June puis forth the 
following : — 

" In the name of the French people, — 

" The Executive Commission have proposed, — 

" The National Assembly have adopted, — 

"The territory of France and of its colonies are 
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interdicted for ever to the elder branches of the 
Bourbons; — by the law of the 10th of April, 1832, it 
is equally interdicted to Louis Philippe and his family. 

" Deliberated in public, in Paris, 26th of May." 

Although this is dated in May, it never appeared 
until the 16th of June, and the government, in obedi- 
ence to the law, previous to the debate for the admis- 
sion of Louis Napoleon, had sent a circular in the 
provinces, with orders to arrest him, conceived in the 
following terms : — *' By order of the Executive Govern- 
ment, arrest Charles Louis Napoleon, if he appears 
in your department. Give the necessary orders every- 
where ;" and with this was sent the description of the 
exile, thus : — " Forty years of age, height one metre 
sixty-six centimetres. Hair and eye-brows chesnut 
colour ; small grey eyes, large nose, mouth moderate, 
thick lips, brown beard, light-coloured moustaches ; 
chin pointed, face ovale, head buried in his shoulders ; 
shoulders large, back round." This is not a very 
flattering picture; but the Provisional Government 
first, and the Executive Commission afterwards, were 
not celebrated for improving anything. 

This despatch and description bear the date of the 
12th of June, 1848 ; one o'clock in the evening. It 
will not escape observation, that this order of arrest is 
dated the day before the question was brought forward 
in the National Assembly, by M. Degoussee, having 
for its object " the maintenance of the Law of 1832, 
as regarded Louis Napoleon." 

The government must have felt sure of success nr 
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they would not so rashly have committed themselves 
by the above order. Their defeat on this question 
was the signal for their disunion, weakness, and fall. 

The provinces were now in considerable excitement. 
It was found requisite to place Perpignan in a state of 
siege ; great riots had taken place at Toulouse, in con- 
sequence of some ridiculous processions. At Tarascon, 
the free republicans attacked the property of indi- 
viduals, and nearly devastated a forest ; and at Gueret 
a regular fight took place, and no less than fifteen 
men were killed by the soldiers ; the firing commenced 
on the side of the insurgents, who, however, made but 
a poor resistance, and were shot down by the lovers of 
order. This emeute was occasioned by the demand 
for the forty-five centimes additional tax. The peasants, 
armed with scythes, pikes, and otherrude instruments 
of war, declared they would put to death any one who 
paid this obnoxious tax ; and, although they made much 
noise, sounding toscin, &c., some were shot, and the 
rest constrained to pay. 

The banquet, at twenty-five centimes, was put off* 
to the 14th of July, that day being the fifty-ninth 
anniversary of the taking of the Bastille, and from that 
date, and the events intervening, this grand display 
never took place at all. It is reported that General 
Cavaignac was asked what he thought of this meeting ? 
to which he replied, with much shrewdness, "I see 
no objection ; the free citizens have a perfect right to 
assemble, and eat their dinner on the grass, and in the 
woods near Vincennes ; and I, as Minister of War, 
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have also a perfect right to order a review of 40,000 
men, with artillery, ammunition, &c., for the same 
day, on the same spot, and in sight of the fortress ; 
and perhaps I shall avail myself of my right." 

It was now that the Bbnapartists began to show 
their intentions ; they had gained their point in one 
respect ; France was open to their idol, and closed to 
the monarchy. France was willing to receive the 
nephew of the Emperor, who could have no claim but 
what descended from the empire ; and they excluded 
the line of the Monarch of the Barricades, who, by a 
revolution, had placed himself on the throne. On the 
19th of June, about eight or nine hundred men as- 
sembled at the Tuileries, and wished to proclaim Louis 
Napoleon as Consul. Not content with this demon- 
stration in his favour, they awaited the retreat of the 
deputies of the National Assembly, and loudly voci- 
ferated, ''Vive Napoleon! a-bas les vingt-dnq francs y 
Nor was this cry heard in the metropolis alone. At 
Nismes, during a religious quarrel between the Catho- 
lics and Protestants, a cry was raised of ''Vive VEm- 
pereur r it being reported that Louis Napoleon had 
been declared in Paris. The Prefect had great trouble 
in soothing the discord, and in making the populace 
believe that the report was unfounded. At Saintes, 
Fecamp, Chartres, and Romans, the walls were covered 
with placards, declaring the wish thus : — " Vive V Em- 
pereur! a-baa la Bepublique !'' In Paris, one Louie 
Pujol published and circulated everywhere a paper 
written as a parody upon some parts of the Bible : it 
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was headed, " Prophetie des Joura Sanglanta^ par 
le Citoyen Louis Pujol (de St. Girons)," having for a 
motto, " Je mis le Prophete dea Malheurs'' We 
give the first two verses ; the rest is in the same 
strain, and predicts the forthcoming storm. 

" People, — 

" In truth I am what I am. Lo ! I am the pro- 
phet of woes to come !" 

" Those who have ears to hear let them hear ; for 
these are the evils which are come upon you. Let 
those who have the tongues of truth go forth in the 
town and villages, by the way sides, and by the 
lanes, saying.- 

" We give tidings and prophecies of disorder ! — for 
lo ! in a short time the red flag of civil war shall be 
wet with the blood of the citizens. 

" Grod has said to the wind of his anger, ' Go 
forth ! — * he has accomplished his iniquity, and the 

# 

wind of the wrath of God has swept away a crovni. 

" And the people who groaned under the pang of 
the Tarquin have arisen and drawn the sword of 
justice." 

The paper continued in this style, giving an account 
of the imprisonment of the martyrs, Messrs. Blanqui, 
Barbes, &c. 

" They are there," he says, " lying on the wet stones 
of their prison-house. These brave martyrs await the 
hour of their delivery. 

" Woe ! woe ! unto those who walk with the eyes 
bandaged, and see not the abyss which shall swallow 
them up." 
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^rhis paper caused a lively sensation ; for it spoke 
out plainly, and called upon the evil disposed to be in 
readiness to act, and spurred thera on by saying, 

" The poor have come to you demanding bread, and 
you have shut your ears to their misery. 

" They have said unto thee, ' We have the right to 
live by the labour of our hands,' and ye have an- 
swered, 'We have the right also to let you die of 
hunger ; or to make you labour as we desire that you 
should labour.' 

" They have spoken to thee of justice, and thou hast 
answered ' with the bayonet.' 

" They have gone here and there bewailing their 
misfortunes, and armed men have followed them by 
day and by night, and have dispersed and slayed them 
with the sword." 

This style of writing was calculated to influence a 
less volatile people than the Red RepubUcans. Fortu- 
nately the paper was too long for a placard, and 
people's minds were so disordered, that they could not 
stop to read one paper of such length, when the walls 
presented dozens much shorter and equally exciting. 
In fact the day was fast approaching when the red 
flag was in reality to be wet with the blood of the 
citizens, and everybody became aware that to get 
peace, a war was inevitable. 

On the 20th of June came on the discussion con- 
cerning the ateliers nationauw ; and on this occasion 
M. Victor Hugo made his maiden speech, which ob- 
tained him great credit. He declared the experiment 
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to have given a uew class of workmen to France, the 
workmen of misery. The result of the experiment is 
not only its failure, but it is unfortunate. It is unfor- 
tunate in regard to our finances, and equally so in 
politics." Speaking of the workpeople themselves, he 
ran into the usual French strain of compliments. 
" No !" he burst forth, " the glorious people of July 
and of February are not a people which can be bas- 
tardized. Never shall such a people, so intelligent as 
the Parisian labourers, become a lazzaroni in time of 
peace, or Janissaries in time of war. 

M. Caussidiere, be his faults what they may — but 
who is a man of great common sense, and a straight- 
forward speaker — made a few remarks from his place 
in support of Victor Hugo. The language, like the 
man, is common enough ; but it was so true, that in 
spite of his disgrace, he was loudly applauded. Tie 
said, in addressing the Government, " You go on 
floundering in the mud, and in spite of all your police 
and your two hundred thousand troops I defy you to 
hinder this result. One fine morning all this will 
burst like an overcharged stomach." And, as M. Du- 
mas remarks — " The Assembly voted a credit of three 
millions, — 'en attendant que la vessie creve.' " 

The breeze which gently murmured at first had 
gone on and on increasing, until, like the wild winds 
of the hurricane, it was heard everywhere ; and every 
one awaited the sudden burst. Throughout all France 
reigned a general commotion. The name of Napoleon 
was everywhere the excuse and the cause of the dis- 
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order ; and when one lover of the present form of 
government had the audacity, in the midst of a con- 
course of people, to cry, ''Vive la JRepublique /" in front 
of the Hotel de Ville, he was instantly seized by the 
mob who had shouted ''Five Louis Napoleon T and 
who endeavoured to force all others to sing the same 
note ; and not only seriously hurt, but also distinctly 
heard this pleasant anticipation of his future disposal 
in the words : — " A-bas ! a Teau le reactionnaire /" 
The poUce interfered, and on every person arrested 
were found concealed arms. 

The newspapers kept alive the excitement ; and the 
Beforme, the paper which continued to publish the 
names of the opulent, gave this comfortable prospect 
of the future. " Be well aware ! the people always 
go into extremes when they obtain their ends by 
force. 

" In '8& they demanded the abolition of privileges, 
and they finished by a republic ! 

" In 1830 they gained the liberty of the press, and 
finished by overturning the throne of Charles X. 

In 1848 they obtained reform, and they finished by 
overthrowing Louis-Philippe, and of again shouting, 
" Vive la Repuhlique I 

" At present they ask for bread, and they will ob- 
tain ? A few days will give the answer." And 

whilst the BSforme and even The Presse were writing 
articles, on half the walls of France, as at Lisieux, 
could be read, ''Vive Napoleon II, /" to which was 
added, " He alone can make the honour and the we) 
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fare of France : so again, Five Napoleon II." This 
popularity of Napoleon induced Napoleon Bonaparte^ 
the son of Jerome, to come forward as a candidate for 
the colonelcy of the 2nd legion of the National Guards ; 
and already might be seen the error of having re-ad- 
mitted the family in France. 

We have before mentioned the songs sung by the 
ffamina de Paris, when they wished the docile people 
to illuminate " Des Lampionsr The words were 
now changed to ''Vive Barbes ! vive Blanqui! vive 
PoleonT The workmen, not to be behind-hand 
in the poetry, and having heard that all those who 
were between the ages of seventeen and twenty-five, 
who would not consent to enter the army, were to be 
turned out of the National Idle rooms, sang, " Nom 
restrons!'' There was something excessively amusing 
in all this. It appeared as if all the nation had gone 
humourously mad. Groups after groups continued, as 
they walked along, to sing, " Vive somebody ;" whilst 
the labourers — ^with more determination of counte- 
nance, and in a fixed dogged style — sang louder than 
the others, ** Notes restrons! nom restronsT 

On the morning of the 22nd of June the Moniteur 
published the decree of the Executive Government 
concerning the enrolment of the youths between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-five. As this decree 
was the overture to the tragedy about to follow, we 
give it : — " The Executive Government has given orders 
that the em-olment shall commence to-morrow, in the 
Ateliers Nationaua), The inmates are well aware that 
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all labourers between the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
five are to enter the army, or leave the ateliers. The 
execution of this decree has been deferred until now, 
in order that each person may act upon mature deli- 
beration; but the public and the labomrers them- 
selves will see with pleasure that by this measure the 
solution of the question will be begun." — This, al- 
though not official, appeared, as we have said, in the 
MoniteuTy the Government paper, and spoke just as 
clearly of the intentions of the Government as if it had 
been properly signed. 

The labourers of France rejoice in a newspaper. It 
is true that more radical papers than the Moniteur 
were preferred ; but as they expected some announce- 
ment, the paper was no sooner published than it was 
bought and read with avidity. It was agreed that a 
meeting should take place in the Place St. Victor, and 
very shortly afterward about twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred of these idlers assembled. The discussion and 
the vote were speedily disposed of, and amounted to 
this : — " That they protested against any sort of pro- 
scription, and held M Trelat, the minister, particularly 
and personally responsible for any aggression against 
their determination." After this the whole body formed 
into marching order, and then away they went to the 
tune of " Nous restrons^ taking the direction of the 
Pantheon. The whole afiair was conducted very gooc 
humourly, and no angry expressions escaped. It is 
quite certain that when they began to march thev 
hardly knew to which point they intended to go. It 
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appeared much more like a wish to sing the everlasting 
''Nous restrons! nous restronsr than to brew mis- 
chief. However, they had not advanced far before 
they were met by Louis Pujol, the author, as we have 
before said, of the publication " Prophetie des jours 
sanglantsy He was well known to many of the work- 
men, and it is also well known that the name was an 
assumed one. 

He stood alone in the middle of the street, and 
waved his hand. In an instant the song and the 
march ceased. 

" Where are you going ?" he began. 

" To the Pantheon," was the answer. 

" Your way is to the Luxembourg. What have you 
to do with the Pantheon ?" 

The route was immediately changed. Pujol was 
voted instantly the commander-in-chief. He marched 
at the head of his admirers, and he was declared 
spokesman for the people. It may be remarked, that 
if one or two hundred men got together they imme- 
diately represented ^^ people. 

At the Luxembourg the only one of the Executive 
Government to be found was M. Marie. He was 
alone, and prepared to meet the storm. M. Marie is 
not wanting in firmness or in talent ; and on this 
occasion — although he betrayed too much of the 
minister and not enough of the diplomatist — ^he con- 
ducted himself with great resolution and courage. He 
consented to receive Pujol ; but this latter refused the 
admission without being accompanied by foiu* delegates. 
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M. Marie consented ; and we believe the following to 
be nearly a verbatim report of the proceedings. Mons. 
Marie made a sign that he was all attention. 

" Citizen/' said Pujol, " before the revolution of 
February — '* 

" Pardon/' said Marie ; " but you are going too far 
back." 

" Citizen/' continued Pujol, " respect, in the dele- 
gates of the people, the liberty of discussion. I shall 
speak as I think I ought to speak, or — ^not at all." 

" Begin, then /' said Marie ; '' but pray remember 
I have no time to spare." 

" Your time," citizen, " does not belong to you ; it 
belongs to the people, of whom you are only the repre- 
sentative." 

'* Citizen Pujol," said Marie, with a threatening 
gesture, " we have known you a long time, and have 
had our eye upon you. It is not the first time we have 
met. If I do not mistake you spoke to me after 
having broken through the iron railing of the National 
Assembly on the 15th of May." 

" Perhaps so ; but I wish you to know that from 
the day I devoted myself to the liberty of the people, 
I made a vow not to retreat before any threat 
Citizen Marie, you threaten me now ; but quite use- 
lessly." 

M. Marie turned to the four delegates, and said, 
'' I cannot recognize as the organ of the people a man 
who assisted at the insurrection on the 16th of May. 
If you have anything to complain of, speak; T pit 
ready to hear you." 
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" No one speaks here but myself," said Pujol, placing 
himself between the delegates and Marie ; and here the 
delegates said, "No, no; it is for Pujol to speak, 
not us." 

M. Marie retired a step, and then said, " But you 
are not the slaves of this man ?" 

" Take care, citizen Marie, how you insult the 
delegates of the people." 

M. Marie, with much calmness, desired that the 
commanding ofBcer of the guard at the Luxembourg 
might be called. He then seized Pujol by the arm, 
and looking him steadily in the face, said, " Are you 
aware that you are speaking to one of the Executive 
Government ?" 

" That may be," said Pujol, disengaging his arm ; 
" but although you are a member of the Government, 
that does not exonerate you for the respect you 
owe me." 

" To you !" 

" Yes, to me ; for if you are a member of the Go- 
vernment I am the delegate of the people." 

At that moment several officers entered the apart- 
ment, and, seeing at a glance the situation of affairs, 
they surrounded the delegates. 

" Citizen," said Pujol, " if you will not hear us, we 
will withdraw." 

" No !" said Marie, " since you are here, speak." 

*' Citizen, continued Pujol, " before the 24th of 
February the working classes groaned under the do- 
minion of the rich. To free themselves from this 
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oppression they raised the barricades, and never laid 
down their arms until they had declared the republic, 
democratic and social, which ought always to shelter 
them from tyranny and slavery. But now the work- 
ing classes perceive that they have been vilely deceived, 
and this declaration will assure you that they are re- 
solved to make any sacrifice — even to their lives — to 
maintain their liberty." 

" I understand, citizen Pujol," said Marie. " Now 
listen to this. If the labouring classes will not leave 
Paris for the provinces we will force them to do it. 
Do you hear that, citizen Pujol? We will/arc(? them to 
do it." 

*' Very well," answered Pujol carelessly ; " we know 
what we do know." 

" And what may that be ?" said Marie. 

" That the Executive Government never seriously 
contemplated the organization of laboui\ Good bye, 
citizen Marie. The public prints will do us justice 
for your bad reception of the delegates of the people. 
Come" — and Pujol departed with his four companions. 

This day was the " Fete Dietc ;" — a day ever held 
sacred in Paris— a day on which the houses were 
decorated — the people bedizened with bouquets — 
when God was worshipped in all sincerity — when the 
churches were crowded, and the religious gratified — 
when the words of the priest fell on the attentive ears 
of the congregation, and everything marked a solemn 
gratitude to the Giver of all good things. The ado- 
ration concluded, the gay and the lively retired to seek 
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innocent amusement, and the day that dawned on 
prayer closed upon recreation. 

Far, very far diflPerently spent was the 22nd June, 
1848. The shops were shut, but not from piety. 
Fear was on every countenance, and instead of religious 
processions, the patriotic songs of an infuriated multi- 
tude could be heard in every quarter. As the mobs 
grew greater, so sedition rose in proportion. Still a 
few were undaunted at the aspect of aflPairs, and went, 
perhaps convinced that they needed protection the 
more, to implore it of the deity. The church of Saint 
Sulpice had always a popular preacher, and to this 
church many repaired. The bell tolled the usual sum- 
mons to devotion — the priest recited the prayers — the 
magnificent organ gave forth its solemn notes, and the 
interior of the church was the scene of sincere and 
heartfelt adoration ; but the service, so well begun, was 
not destined to terminate without interruption. 

On leaving M. Marie, M. Pujol and his companions 
took their course to the opening in front of St. Sulpice. 
In this opening there is a large fountain, not exactly 
in keeping or in proportion to the architecture or size 
of the church in front of which it stands ; but it is a 
lofty and an elegant structure. On this fountain 
M. Pujol took up his position ; and we sincerely regret 
the water was not turned on, for much mischief might 
have been avoided by the creation of a laugh, even 
against Citizen Pujol. He recapitulated what had 
passed with the minister, and at each period, when he 
drew breath, the four delegates testified to the truth 

VOL. II. ' E 
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by bowing aflSrmatively. But the bell of St. Sulpice 
impeded the hearing of Pujol's address. This noise 
disturbed the orator, for it drowned the words. 
" Moreover, these two voices could never harmonize 
together, since their words were so opposed; — his 
clamorously demanding the civil war, — that, for im- 
ploring peace;— this, shouting for vengeance, — that, 
soliciting pardon."* 

Here the populace were more powerful than the 
priest. A party of men rushed into the church, and 
ordered that the bells should be silenced, which was 
effected. Pujol then continued his harangue, and 
finished by summoning the people to meet him in 
front of the Pantheon at six o'clock in the evening. 

Then arose the first long cry of sedition, " A-bas 
Marie ! — down with Lamartine ! — to the devil with 
the Executive Government ! — but vive Pujol, and long 
life to Barbes and Blanqui." 

Alas ! for popularity in Paris. It is a flower which 
hardly survives a day ; it seems to rise in the morning 
on the enthusiasm of excitement, and dies with the 
setting sun in lassitude and disgust. Poor Lamartine, 
who had, we believe, acted honestly, — who certainly 
was not enriched by the revolution, — who had been 
the idol of the madmen of February, was now the 
detested of the same maniacs of June. And does this 
not point a moral, or adorn a tale ? How much better 
to have crushed at the commencement this insignifi- 
cant insurrection, than to have violated the sacred oath 

'* Dumas. 
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of fidelity to the King, — to become a monarch of mad- 
men for three months, and then to be uncrowned and 
scalped by the barbarians who had elevated the man 
to his short-lived power. 

It is Lamartine who says, " that whenever Provi- 
dence wishes to set the world on fire it engenders the 
idea in the brain of a Frenchman ;"* and insignificant 
as was the French insurrection of the 22nd of February, 
who can say that this is not a true picture ? " Within 
the short space of twelve months centuries seem to 
have rolled away. Dynasties have been overthrown 
or shaken to their centre, and the deposition and flight 
of monarchs have attested the irresistible energy with 
which the people have risen to vindicate for themselves 
their real iy^ fancied rights."t And what a nation of 
words is the French nation. The address of the Peers 
to the King in January contains these words: — "By 
devoting your life and that of your children to the 
care of our interests and our dignity, you strengthen 
every day the edifice we have founded together. Be- 
pend upon our support to assist you in defending it IT 
Not one raised an arm in its defence, — not one ! and 
to the mandate of the Provisional Government, that 
" the Chamber of Peers had ceased to exist," the heels 
were in much greater request than the head or the 
arms. Whatever misfortune falls upon these people, they 
most richly merit it. " In a constitutional monarchy," 
said these babblers, " the union of the great powers of 
the state overcomes every obstacle, and enables the Go- 

* Les Girondins. f Annual Register, 1848. 
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vernment to satisfy all the moral and material interests 
of the country. By that union. Sire, toe will maintain 
social order and all its conditions f 

We must not look back. Of what use is example to 
France? 

Pujol and his gang now left the Fountain, crossed 
the bridge of the Tuileries, and directed their way to 
the Hotel de Ville and the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
They were not silent on their march. They were full 
of mutiny and insurrection, and vomited forth their 
vengeance against the Government in words. They 
then separated, to meet again at the appointed hour*; 
and here also arrived the leader of the insurrection, 
Pujol. 

" Citizens," he began, " are you faithful to the 
jflag — the holy flag of the republic?" 

About six thousand persons shouted an affirmative. 

" Bravo ! — glory and honour to you, children of 
France," continued Pujol; "you will give to your 
country an example of your patriotism and your cou- 
rage. Unite in this cry, ' Work and bread !' and if 
the Government is deaf to your appeal — woe 1 woe ! 
upon them. Three months of want was predicted to 
the republic ; we will revenge three months of treason. 
'Fn avantJ " 

It needed not a second order. Pujol, at the head 
of his insurgents, took the Rue St. Jacques, crossed 
the river, passed along the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
where they were joined by about foiu* thousand 
more, retraced his steps by the Hof^l Ae "^ille. 
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and at eight o'clock he was again in front of the 
Pantheon. 

The Government, in order to diminish the danger 
they foresaw, fomid it expedient to reduce the num- 
bers of the unemployed labourers. Having about three 
thousand who came from the provinces, they ordered 
them to quit Paris and return to then: homes, pro- 
viding them with money and tickets to procure what 
they might require. They left the capital in surly 
silence ; but no sooner had they crossed the barriers 
than they resolved to return to seek a conference with 
the Government; these were the men who selected 
Pujol as their leader, and who named him the delegate 
to speak to M. Marie. 

M. Pujol now found himseK supported by about 
ten thousand men, and from the iron railings in front 
of the Pantheon he thus addressed them : — . 

" My friends, — I, in the name of all true republi- 
cans, declare you have merited well of your country. 
In 1830 and 1848 you shed your blood to obtain 
your rights. You must now cause those rights to be 
respected. You listened to promises, and you gave 
your confidence to those who made them. You par- 
doned all errors; but now you are betrayed! — and 
this treason against the sovereign people must be 
expiated in the blood of your enemies ! — ^yes, brave 
republicans, in the blood of your enemies ! — I swear 
it, — in the face of Heaven and the people, I swear it !" 

The whole mass of men repeated with outstretched 
arms, " We swear it !" 
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" Good ; be here to-morrow at six o'clock." 
" We swear it/' was repeated ; and these singular 
beings dispersed. 

The Government were not idle. Large bodies of 
troops were concentrated in different places most likely 
to be first attacked. Some companies of the National 
Guard bivouacked in the Place de Greve. The hall 
of the Assembly was crowded with troops, and the 
dark night approached amid the uneasy expectations 
of the inevitable collision. It was remarked that 
amongst the insurgents, although there were many 
workmen, yet also were there many whose face and 
hands betrayed an easier life than that of continual 
labour, or precarious existence. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Preparations for the great Conflict^^Beating of the Rappel and 
the Generate — Assembling of the National Guard — " Porters 
of the Uotises" — PvjoPs Address to the Assembled Multitude 
— Organization of the Mob — Raising of the Barricades — 
PvjoVs Plan of Operations — Conflict with the National 
OimrdSy who are repulsed and disarmed — Preparations for 
the Combat — Female Courage — Bravery of the National 
Guard — Cavaignads Military Arrangements — Sanguinary 
Conflict — Bevotedness of some of the Members of the National 
Asse^My — The wounded Sufferers — All communication 
stopped — General Cavaignac^s Report of the state of Paris. 

" For a whole month," says M. Dumas, " we have 
edited our paper with loaded muskets by our side." 

On the 23rd of June the storm burst ; and this day 
will be remembered for ever by those who witnessed 
the various scenes which occurred. 

By six o'clock in the morning the Place du Pantheon 
was crowded by all sorts and conditions of men. We 
particularly wish to record this ; for it is quite an erro- 
neous idea to beUeve that this civil war was got up on 
the one side by the lower classes only ; or defended 
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and crushed by the National Guards, Garde Mobile, 
or troops of the line by the other. With the blouses, 
as the insurgents were called, mixed many a man of 
easy circumstances, and many — many of the National 
Guards swelled their numbers. On the side of 
order, as it was called, we noticed many of the working 
classes. Paris was divided against itself. 

At seven o'clock Pujol arrived at the Pantheon 
dressed in a blouse. He was asked by a captain of 
the etat-major the reaspn of this meeting? to which 
question Pujol did not condescend to reply ; but mount- 
ing the iron railings again, he proceeded to business. 

" Citizens," he began, " I find you faithful to your 
promises, and obedient to my word. I thank you for 
your confidence. You are to-day what you were yes- 
terday — Forward !" 

We estimate the force under Pujol at this moment 
at four thousand men, — certainly not more. It moved 
forward obedient to command, with banners flying, 
and with the heavy tramp of discipHned men. The 
French are all soldiers, and even in their mobs they 
show a certain degree of regularity and simultaneous 
movement, the result of military exercise. Pujol, the 
leader, was a man of great capacity ; he knew exactly 
how to manage his heterogeneous mass ; and, on leaving 
the Pantheon, moved onwards to the Column of 
Liberty — alas! for such a profanation of that great 
goddess ! — situated on the Place de la Bastille. Undei 
neatli this pillar lie all the heroes slain ir> IPSO aur 
those also who combated for the Liberty t*.. .iiit% 
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and Fraternity revolution of February. Masses have 
been said for the repose of the restless souls of dis- 
order ; they have been dignified as martyrs, and for- 
gotten as traitors ; the mere difference between success 
and defeat. 

The Government were well aware that the 23rd of 
June was the day fixed for the engagement, which 
was no longer to be considered as an unfortunate 
collision, but as a regular struggle ; no longer a skir- 
mish of insurgents, but an awful battle for supremacy. 
It was the opening of a civil war in all its hatred and 
jealousy, — it was the grapple of man to man, — it was 
the strong arm of poverty and despair against the 
well-strung nerve of order and riches. It was the 
hope of plunder against the tenacious defence of pi#- 
perty. 

Throughout Paris the rappel first, and afterwards 
the generale was beaten. We heard it about eleven 
o'clock, and went instantly to the National Assem- 
bly. We were provided with the admission of a 
foreign minister, and this card was the passport to 
a free circulation over Paris. We must necessarily 
draw from other resources but our own, as the ubi- 
quity of a certain bird was not extended to us. 

When the rappel beat, many of the National Guards 
came instantly forward. The number of that force in 
Paris amounts to about two hundred thousand. We 
should say that about fifteen thousand came firmly 
resolved to do their duty; the rest, on the 23rd of 
June, seemed averse to the blood-letting which the 
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plethora of Paris required. We mention this fact, be- 
cause we ourselves were witnesses, that when two idle, 
useless vermin, called " porters of houses/' usually £he 
spies of the inhabitants, were called out, and muskets 
put into their hands, they threw down the arms, ran 
away, and concealed themselves. These were prudent 
men looking out for the strongest side; and it must 
here be remarked, that the general impression was, 
that the red-republicans would fight desperately. That 
there was a great chance from, as Blanqui said, the 
vicinity to the source, that the Garde Mobile would 
not act againsty if they did not act for, the insurgents ; 
and it was well known that a particular legion of the 
National Guards was favourable to the cause of dis- 
d^der. We therefore much commend the prudence, 
whilst we censure the cowardice, of those pests of 
Paris, the " porters of the houses.*' 

Whilst the National Guard and troops of the line, 
&c., are cencentrating their forces under the direction 
of the Minister of War, Cavaignac, we must endeavour 
to paint the scene at the Bastille. 

Pujol, with his forces now much increased on their 
march, arrived at the Column of Liberty. He instantly- 
mounted on the pedestal, and in a loud voice called 
out, " Hats off." It is more elegant in French, " Tete 
nuey The order was obeyed ; and around this daring 
insurgent was grouped at least six thousand men. 

" Citizens," he began in a deep solemn voice, " you 
stand upon the tomb of the first martyrs in the cause 
of liberty, — kneel down." No )riest at thft pnlemn 
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moment of the Elevation of the Host ever witnessed 
more obedience than Pujol. There was an awful 
silence. No ribald jest, but eager eyes and listening 
ears gave vigilance and attention to the leader. " He- 
roes of the Bastille," he began, apostrophizing the dead 
who slept in glory; "the heroes of the barricades 
kneel at the base of the Column of Liberty, the column 
of your immortality. Like you, they have effected a 
revolution ; but as yet it is a barren revolution. Their 
blood has been lavishly spilt ; but that blood has not 
nourished the sacred tree of liberty. My friends, our 
cause is the cause of our fathers ! On their banners 
was inscribed the glorious words, * Liberty or Death.' 
Be their motto ours. Citizens, * Liberty or Death !' " 

In an instant, as Pujol covered his head, every mail 
sprang upon his feet, and the soul-whispering words 
of Liberty or Death resounded far and wide. It was 
succeeded by other cries which merited not an equal 
enthusiasm : — " Vive la R^mblique Democratique ! 
vive JPtyol! Vive Barbes! a-bas V AsaembUe Na- 
tionaley 

We are informed that in the midst of this enthu- 
siasm a young girl, by no means deficient in beauty, 
forced her way through the crowd, and offered Pujol a 
magnificent nosegay, which was attached to a flag. It 
was, we believe, a custom in England to give criminals 
going to execution a nosegay. 

The friends of discord, plunder, and dismay now 
took their course along the general rendezvous of 
discontent, the Faubourg St. Antoine. Here they 
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increased their forces by about three thousand men, 
and then changed their route towards the Faubourg de 
Temple. We have been informed, and we see that 
the histories of this dreadful war have written, that at 
certain intervals a rather well-dressed man came to 
Pujol and asked, " if it was his intention to march at 
once upon the National Assembly? and that Pujol 
answered, " Go and say to our brothers, that in proper 
time they will receive my instructions." Thus we 
find this man the leader of all. We find his forces 
organized — we find agents coming and going— and we 
shall afterwards show that he was amply supplied with 
funds, and the means of providing himself with arms 
and ammunition. 

Pujol was too good a general to weary his men by 
useless parades and tiresome marches. He had heard 
the rappel beaten ; he knew his enemies were getting 
into position, and it was now the time to act, not to 
speak. A cry was raised of "Barricades, barricades!" 
and directly an omnibus was seized and upset. A 
cart happened to pass laden with stones ; it was in- 
stantly appropriated, contents and all, to the formation 
of this defence ; and in about ten minutes, at the Port 
St. Denis, there was perfected the first barricade of the 
days of June. 

The chiefs of this revolt all wore the same uniform ; 
it was a blouse fastened with a red sash. In the for- 
mation of this barricade they did not disquiet them- 
selves concerning their rear being unprotected ; they 
never even occupied the houses in the vicinity, Thev 
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seemed quite secure from molestation, and quietly and 
orderly continued their work, which, having finished, 
they surmounted with a flag, on which was inscribed, 
" Jteliers Nationauw, \2th arrondiasement.^* Close to 
the Porte St. Denis, there was, on the Boulevard Boime 
Nouvelle, a guard-house. No opposition was made 
from this point ; the guard was much too weak to face 
such numbers. 

The recent orders given to the different agents were 
soon carried into execution, and simultaneously with 
the first barricade arose hundreds in various parts of 
Paris. The plan seems to have been, " to have divided 
Paris, taking the island in the Seine as the centre 
point and bottom of the basin in which Paris Ues. A 
formidable line of rude but strong fortifications had 
been thrown up on both sides, right and left, so as to 
embrace a very large portion of the capital." Thus 
barricades were thrown up the whole distance from 
the bridge of St. Michael in the city, and in the Rue 
St. Jacques, to the Pantheon ; to the Hotel Dieu, to 
the Faubourg Poissonniere ; so along to the Faubourg 
St. Martin, and to the Faubourg du Temple ; to the 
Chateau d'Eau, the Place de la Bastille and the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine. Thus one half of Paris was occu- 
pied by the insurgents ; their advanced points on the 
left bank of the river being in the Rue de la Harpe, 
and on the right bank the Faubourg Poissonniere. 

We have always censured this plan. The line of 
defence was too extended, and it would have required 
100,000 men at least to have occupied the positions. 
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Indeed, after having watched the whole struggle, we 
are convinced that Pujol's plan, however scientific, was 
altogether wrong. He must have known that all his 
hopes depended on an instantaneous victory ; that the 
longer he held out the less certain he was of success ; 
that if he did not advance his enemies would grow 
bolder; that, whilst every man killed on his side 
was an irreparable loss, all France would come to 
the aid of the Government ; and that for every man 
slain on the side of his adversaries twenty would arrive 
to fill the gap. We are convinced from what we saw, 
especially the first day, that is the 23rd of June, that 
had Pujol made a determined rush upon the National 
Assembly, he would have succeeded as well as the 
insurgents of the 1 5th of May, and would have turned 
his victory to a better advantage. 

The work of death was soon to begin. The cry of 
'' Aitw armes r was not in vain. The insurgents walked 
into every house and took the arms, and it is reported 
that from two houses in the Rue de Clery, they pro- 
cm^ed more muskets than belonged to all the National 
Guards in that arrondissement. The fact is, that arms 
had been secreted for a long time, and the insurgents 
knew exactly where to find them. They were directed 
by people who seemed chiefs of the ateliers nationatuc, 
as these men wore caps with bands of gold lace, and 
showed much order and discipUne in every movement. 
It was evident that the insurgents had people friendly 
to their views, who did not mix in the fray ; but who, 
by signals, gave information of all advances and all 
preparations. 
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At half-past twelve the first fire commenced of this 
civil war. A small party of the National Guard ad- 
vanced towards the barricade at the Porte St. Denis, 
but evidently with no intent of attacking it. Whether 
by mistake, or purposely, it is hard to say ; a single 
shot first and afterwards a volley was fired at these ex- 
posed men, and about twelve were seriously wounded. 
It is affirmed by some that this fire came from the 
houses first ; others assert that it came from the bar- 
ricades. 

The National Guards, checked by this resistance, 
retreated ; but were soon joined by others, who came 
willingly and nobly to their assistance, and advanced 
gallantly towards the barricades, spreading themselves 
along the Boulevards. Here they stood undefended, 
whilst their adversaries were protected by all con- 
ceivable devices. They had hung up mattresses, and 
fired from behind them ; they were screened by the 
barricades, and only showed a head for a second, when 
they took aim ; but the National Guards stood bravely, 
gallantly, before their enemies, and showed much cou- 
rage, coolness, and resolution. It will, we hope, be 
remarked that as we unhesitatingly condemned the 
conduct of this civic force in February, we are ready 
and willing to do it ample justice throughout the days 
of June. 

It is mentioned in the Annual Register,* that the 
National Guards succeeded in taking this barricade. 
It is quite an error. 

* Annual Begister, 1848, p. 284. 
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As continued reinforcements airived, the Naticmal 
Guards resolved to storm the barricade, and make a 
forward movement in good order. The st(»rm of shot 
did not deter them ; with drums beating and odouia 
fl\ing, these brave fellows steadily advanced to the 
ver\' foot of the barricade. Some actuallv commenced 
the scaling of it> foot to foot, to fight for victory, when, 
at the moment that hope was brightest, there burst 
forth from the houses, which overlooked and com- 
manded the barricade, a steady kilUng fire. The 
National Guards still endeavoured to gain their point ; 
but finding themselves between two fires, both equally 
well directed, their enemies concealed or defended — 
their friends falling fast, and victory almost impossible 
— they reluctantly retired. This retreat was the signal 
for attack from the insurgents; they leapt over the 
barricades — the houses gave forth all their inmates — 
savage cries were raised — the National Guards were 
siuTounded — disarmed ! and on the pavement were left 
the bodies of many, whilst the few who escaped were 
seen with their dresses torn, and with many an 
honourable wound retreating along the Boulevards. 

How many were killed or woimded in this first aflGair 
is unknown. Men were now too busy to count the 
(lead, or number the wounded. The National Guards 
had gallantly tried to reap the first victory, unaided 
and unsuppported by the troops of the line. We 
leave tliis scene of slaughter to record the minutes of 
the National Assembly, and we shall endeavour to 
complete the events of the 23rd of / me. ^^^o^^ we 
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lead the troops of the line into battle on the 24th. We 
must remark, however, that the 23rd of June was a 
very rainy day, thereby disproving the saying of Petion 
before mentioned. 

The National Assembly was the scene of the greatest 
disorder. The deputies grouped together in earnest 
conversation, and the sudden entry of any one 
caused a rush, to inquire the state of Paris. The 
principal attraction of this day's deUberation was a 
speech of Lamartine's, which he wound up by saying, 
" that his place was not in the Assembly but in the 
street," and forthwith rushing out. We differ with 
Lamartine, (for then he had not resigned his power,) 
and we venture to suggest that a government ought 
not to be in a street fight, but to be at their 
posts, to rule and direct everything. From time to 
time Cavaignac reported progress, which was far from 
satisfactory ; for on the first day the troops made verj' 
little advance in quelling the insurrection. 

We return to the scene of action. 

About half past one a battalion of the 2nd legion 
arrived on the Boulevards. Behind this advanced a 
strong mass of infantry, headed by General Lamori- 
ciere, who advanced without firing, and endeavoured 
to enter into a parley with the insurgents, who, to his 
offer of conciliation, answered by a volley of musketry. 
The 1 4th regiment of the line, a squadron of cavalry, 
and a battalion of the Garde Mobile now appeared 
winding its way round the Madeleine, and continuing 
along the Boulevards. The National Guards refused 
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to wait for tho conuiig reinforcements, and resolutely 
mhiuuvil. Thov were received with a volley of raus- 
kotn, whiclu in spite of their valour, stopped their 
pn^giYss. It is said that the word of command, on 
tho sido of tho insurgtnits, was given by a man who 
stiHul on a oarriago with a flag in his hand, and that 
tht^ tin> of tho National Guards dispensed with the 
furtlu r sorviivs of this loader. His place was imme- 
\hatolv (\\\k\\ h\ a woman with bare arms, and head 
dix\ssod Sho soiztnl tho flag, and advanced towards 
tho Kuo do rion*. In vain the National Guards called 
\\\^^\\ hov t\* \\ithdniw Sho waved her flag in de- 
tian\^^ whilst tho iusurgt^ntii continued their well- 
duwtod th\^ u|HMi tho iVurCiHMis National Guards, 
until tho unudnnN of tho lattor In^giU) to grow less, and 
ihou' i^Uiomv boiu}? o\haustiHl. thov returned the fire 
of Uuir ;ul\orMuio». and tho horiMUO was killed. No 
vx^xMh V \\\k\ Hho tail, than auothor woman seized the 
\\i\^\ with o^^i"^ haud» whilst sho supi^rted her dying 
o\»in|»auion with tho othor At this moment a volley 
^\^^\\\ I ho harrioados atui ono fnuu the National Guards 
took plaoo at tho Manio iusiaiuv. and amidst the many 
Mohnm wan I ho mHnmd woman, who fell over the body 
of lla» Ihwl A doad siloniv ensued, and when the 
nmoko oloa^Ml awav. it wan discovered that the insur- 
m'litM had withdrawn U\\\n their position. The Na 
tionni OnanU ndvanotMl, and the insurgents retreatec 
(ow-nrdM Iho I'nnlMMirK Si. |)onis. 

\\v llnd, aniongHt tho many records of valour dis- 
(ilayotl, Iho lollowing; wo believe it strictly tme. 4. 
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M. Leclercq, of the 3rd legion of the National Guard, 
had his son, who fought by his side, wounded ; he im- 
mediately raised him in his arms to carry him off, 
when a second ball struck the unfortunate boy and 
killed him. Aware that his son was dead, he delivered 
him to some of his comrades standing by, and took 
the direction of his home. Being asked where he was 
going, he replied, " I am going to fetch his brother." 
On arriving at home he caUed his son, and delivering 
to him the musket of his brother, said, " Your brother 
is killed 1 — ^take his musket and avenge his death." 
They both returned to their stations, and were seen 
gallantly fighting in the good cause of order. If in 
June such valour, such heroism can be recorded, how 
much more is it to be lamented that in February no 
such deeds of devotion occurred : but in that month 
every thing gave way to the fait accompli, and the soul- 
chilling words, " Bnfin que voulez-vous ?" 

What we before remarked, about the necessity of 
proper command over the civic force in times of 
trouble, is borne out from one occurrence of this day. 
Two companies of the National Guard, one descending 
the Rue Bourbon- Villeneuve, and the other coming 
suddenly on the Boulevard St. Denis, met, and, before 
the oflScers could make use of any authority, both 
parties fired, and occasioned a great loss of life. 

The insurgents were now busily at their work. It 
is supposed that they could muster about forty thou- 
sand men. The firing was heard in all directions; 
and those who made use of the word Liberty, as an 
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excuse ior this terrific war, niight have seen that other 
motives guided their companions. On several flags 
were seen these words, " Fainqueurs^ le pillage f 
vaincus V incendie T 

The head quarters of the rebels were three in num- 
ber, all relying on, or in communication with, each 
other ; the various commands passed from the extreme 
left, the Pantheon ; to the extreme right, Le Clos St. 
Lazarre ; passing tlu-ough the centre, the Bastille. It 
was obviously the aim of the leaders of this revolt to 
gain possession of the Hotel de Ville, declare a new 
government, and then march upon the National As- 
sembly. 

General Cavaignac was well aware of their plans, 
and oi)posed them in their strongest positions. We, 
who have seen the ruins which siurounded the Bas- 
tille, are well aware of the difficulties Lamoriciere had 
to contend against. To oppose the centre of the 
insurgents fell to his lot, whilst General Bedeau and 
General Damcsme opposed the two wings; but the 
fighting was not confined to these points. The insur- 
gents had erected barricades throughout their whole 
line, and perhaps the fiercest struggle was in the 
Quartier St. Jacques, where the narrow streets gave 
great advantage to the insurgents. 

About three o'clock a barricade was carried in the 
Rue Richer, after a desperate resistance. The firing 
continued for twenty minutes, when the National 
Guards and the Garde Mobile, with fixed bayonets 
desperately rushed to the assault. The insurarf^nt..- 
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stood their ground, and boldly opposed themselves to 
the invaders. It was for some time a hand to hand 
struggle ; but it terminated in the success of the Na- 
tional Guards, and the beaten party retired. A report 
was spread, that some of the 12th legion had fraternized 
with the insurgents. Had one regiment of the Garde 
Mobile committed the same breach of discipline, and 
proved themselves favourable to that party, the ex- 
ample might have been fatal. That word Fraterniza- 
tion has had its effect ui other revolutions. 

In the mean time ample work was cut out for the 
division under General Bedeau. That officer, with a 
detachment of the 48th regiment, and some artillery, 
carried the barricade in the Rue de la Harpe, but with 
a fearfid loss of sixty killed and wounded. He pushed 
forward to the Rue St. Jacques ; and here the general 
received a ball in his thigh ; still he resolved to remain 
and urge on his troops ; but he was shortly obliged to 
reUnquish his determination, and was carried to the 
Place Notre Dame. 

In the vicinity of the Pantheon the battle raged 
with unabated fury. The toscin sounded from the 
churches of St. Severin and St. Etiennne du Mont. 
The new houses in the streets adjoining the Rue St. 
Jacques were occupied by the insurgents, who kept up 
a continued well-directed fire, and were never dis- 
lodged. The artillery roared — the church bells tolled 
— the fire of musketry seemed in every direction ; 
whilst the shouts of each party gave alternate hope 
and fear to the defenders of the state. The fierce 
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struggle was manifested in the many dead and 
wounded carried along the streets, and at six o'clock 
it could not be said that any great advantage had been 
gained. 

Some members of the National Assembly exhibited 
most praiseworthy devotion to the good cause, and 
amongst these we are happy to record the names of 
Arago and Bixio, — the latter led a division of the 
Garde Mobile, being himself unarmed. At the comer 
of the Rue St. Jacques and the Rue Noyers, he re- 
ceived a ball in his breast, which ultimately proved 
fatal. It was well that the National Assembly and 
the Government had so many doctors amongst their 
numbers. M. Recurt was ready to give professional 
assistance, and bled M. Bixio on the spot. 

About eight o'clock the firing ceased ; but the re- 
ports made in the National Assembly were far from 
being satisfactory. It was evident that the insurgents 
were not dismayed ; they had defended themselves 
with a courage worthy of a far better cause, and their 
courage grew to greater desperation when the night 
closed in, and they were still in possession of almost 
every one of their barricades. 

About eight o'clock we, accompanied by a friend, 
visited the stations of the Rouen and Northern rail- 
road. At the first we found some few men walking 
about in the greatest confusion and alarm ; but as no 
damage had been done to the line, and no attack made 
upon the station, we took a public carriage, anr 
drove towards the Northern station. On arriving "»'->- 
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our destination we were stopped by a barricade ; near 
it were sitting some unarmed men and some women, 
apparently quite unconcerned as to the fate of Paris. 
Without stirring from his sitting position, one man 
asked us our business. We replied, " we wished to 
go to the Northern railway station." He gave us no 
encouraging information ; but we stepped out of the 
carriage, and getting over the barricade pursued our 
journey. 

On arrival at the Northern station we found every- 
thing in confusion. The waiting-room for the second 
class passengers was filled with the wounded ; and, as 
each poor fellow was moved to be placed in a more 
comfortable situation, he shrieked and yelled most 
piteously. About five men were left untouched, and 
our sudden appearance excited the greatest alarm. 

The surgeon, who seemed the life and soul of the 
survivors, commanded the almost deserted station. 
He was asked if he had communicated with Govern- 
ment, and conveyed to them the fact, that without a 
strong reinforcement the railroad would be demolished. 
His answer was, '' that he could not spare a man, and 
that he could find no volunteer." 

As we had left the Government side, and were now 
in the very centre of the insurgents — indeed close to 
the Clos St. Lazarre, their stronghold — it became 
very requisite to get back again somehow. As we 
were determined to sleep at home, and the night 
was growing on, we volunteered to carry the de- 
spatch instantly to General Cavaignac ; and although 
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in war, gilt-edged paper cannot be always procured, 
we may safely venture to say, that throughout a 
tolerably long service we never have seen so dirty a 
despatch as we carried. It was written on dirty 
paper. The surgeon's hands were covered with blood, 
and the paper bore evident marks that the writer had 
been professionally employed. We begged him to 
demand five hundred men — ^to give a hasty sketch of 
the state of attairs — to mention if the mails had gone 
as usual ; and we left this abode hearing the shrieks 
of the wounded, ourselves assisting at their re- 
moval, to get out of the uncomfortable situation in 
which we had placed ourselves ; and we walked out 
under a shower of good wishes for our safe arrival. 

We were stopped, unceremoniously, not by our 
enemies but our friends — a strong detachment of 
the Garde Mobile, stationed at the upper end of the 
Faubourg Montmartre. Quite in vain we declared 
we were foreigners willing to serve the country, and 
risking our precious lives to carry despatches which 
they could not find a Frenchman to undertake. We 
were told to stand, and it was proposed to lock us up 
for the better security of our persons. At our sugges- 
tion the officer was persuaded to open the despatch, 
which he did as coolly as if he were General Cavaigiiac 
to wliom it was addressed, and, after reading it atten- 
tively, he put us under charge of a sergeant to see us 
to the Boulevards. We there took a carriage, and 
arrived at the National Assembly by ten at night. 
Either our eyes deceived us when the surgeon wrote 
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the despatch, or our ears when the President made 
known its contents ; for the one or the other differed 
most materially. The fact was evident; it was not 
prudent to teU the truth. 

The National Assembly was declared en permanence^ 
and General Cavaignac gave the following report of 
the day's proceedings : — 

" The insurgents, although beaten back, have main- 
tained everywhere their principal positions. 

" The position of General Lamoriciere is at the Porte 
St. Denis, ready to march upon the Clos St. Lazane. 

" The quarters of General Duvivier is at the Hotel 
de Ville, ready to march up the Rue St. Antoine. 

" The quarters of General Damesme is in the Place 
Sorbonne, ready to attack the Pantheon. 

" Patrols of two hundred men continually pass near 
to all the points occupied by the insurgents. Paris 
presents a very uneasy appearance. Eveiybody is 
arrested who has not the pass-words. 

"The communication is cut off between the two 
banks of the Seine. It is estimated that at least one 
thousand men have been killed or wounded during 
the day. General Francois has been wounded.'' 

Such was the communication made by Cavaignac. 

We left the National Assembly about half-past eleven, 
it was rumoured that the deputies thought of retiring 
to Bourges, should affairs grow more desperate ; the last 
man woidd have been seen by the English ambassador, 
who never quitted the National Assembly, but watched, 
with untiring assiduity, the events of the evening. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Barricades — Number of the Insurgents — Paris declared to 
he in a state of siege — Executive Power delegated to General 
Cavaignac — Cmiduct of Lamar tine — Amount of the Govern- 
ment Forces — Resignation of the Provisional Government — 
Government Iteinforcements — Desperate Bravery of the In- 
surgents — Cavaignac brings the Artillery into operation — 
The Insurgents defeated in various quarters, 

Saturday, 24th of June. — Many of the deputies 
remained all night at the Assembly. The firing had 
nearly ceased on both sides by eight o'clock the pre- 
ceding evening. Each party seemed inclined to re- 
cover breath ; but the insurgents had plenty to do to 
provide for the morrow. During the night they re- 
covered all the barricades they had lost, and had got 
up about twenty more in the Rue St. Antoine. In 
many places the barricades were not thirty feet apart. 
The corner of every street leading into it was protected 
by these fortifications, and never do we remember to 
have seen any place so scientifically defended, or so 
difficult to penetrate, as this great artery of Paris. 
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Never was more activity displayed on one side, and 
less on the other, than between the insurgents and the 
Government. When the firing ceased on the insmr- 
gents' side, it ceased also on the Government side. 
Now as the Government had sent • everywhere for the 
National Guards and all disposable troops to march 
upon Paris, it was obviously their best policy not to 
allow their handful of desperate enemies to sleep at all ; 
whilst it was most evidently the only chance left the 
insurgents was to move forward during the night, to 
set fire to the city, and by some grand coup de main 
to inspire such fear in the inhabitants, that a fraterni- 
zation fix)m necessity would occur. 

About one o'clock in the morning a firing took 
place near the Bastille; and about three o'clock, it 
being daylight, the insurgents began the attack in the 
Place Sorbonne, the Rue des Gres, and on the Place 
Cambrai. 

It has been endeavoured by many to fix the num- 
bers of the insurgents. Some, who have seen through 
a magnifying glass, have placed their amount at one 
hundred thousand men. For our own part we do not 
believe that at any one time more than forty thousand 
were in action. It is a well-known fact, that most of 
the labouring classes took no part whatever in the 
fray, but sat on the slopes of Montmartre, apparently 
watching events. 

Whilst the insurgents were fighting thus early in 
the morning, the Assembly were legislating. 

The first proposition was, " That the Republic should 
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adopt the widows aud children of the citizens who 
were killed on the 23rd of June, and also those who 
might be killed in defence of Order, Liberty, and the 
institutions of the Republic." When this was pro- 
posed every raembef in the House rose for its adoption. 

About three o'clock, a.m., the following more im- 
portant measure was passed : — " Paris is placed in a 
state of siege. The executive powers are delegated to 
General Cavaignac." 

This was at once a death blow to the tottering Go- 
vernment ; they were not asked gently to retire, but 
they were unceremoniously turned out. It is here we 
would give the meed of applause, we believe, well 
merited by Lamartine, although we cannot forgive the 
republican. 

Lamartine, like others, had sworn fidelity to Louis- 
Philippe ; he, like the rest, declared the king could do 
no wrong. There was no grievance so great that the 
Chamber of Deputies could not have alleviated without 
this childish revolution, and the first acts of the Provi- 
sional Government were in direct contradiction to the 
oaths they had taken ; but still it is incontestable that 
the flames of discontent were no sooner lighted than 
Lamartine endeavoured to suppress them. He at- 
tempted to control the storm he had contributed to 
raise, and most certainly so far succeeded, that no act 
of atrocity was committed. 

We have heard it said over and over again, " The 
French of 1848 are not the French of '93;" but we 
are not of that opinion. Wc have read extracts of 
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speeches, and heard toasts given, just as blood-thirsty, 
just as extravagant as* any recorded in the great 
revolution, and we are convinced that had the red 
republicans succeeded in any of their endeavours, the 
guillotine would have again been seen, and the 
proudest flowers would have been lopped oflF. Plunder 
was openly avowed on their banners, and those who 
had been loudest for the abolition of death for poli- 
tical offences, would have been the very first to carry 
any sentence into execution. Lamartine's spirited con- 
duct, when he declared he would never recognize the red 
flag, saved the metropolis. We are quite aware of all 
the diflBculties and dangers any leader of a revolution 
must be prepared to face. We conscientiously believe 
that this great poet is as honest a man as ever stepped ; 
and now, after the lapse of a year and a few months, 
we find him asking leave of the National Assembly to 
absent himself, in order that he may sell his patrimo- 
nial estates to pay his debts. There were others of 
the Provisional Government who took another way of 
getting out of their difficulties. 

We sincerely pitied Lamartine when we saw him so 
deeply plunged in this revolution that he could not 
retire, and we are willing to believe he accepted office, 
not from ambition or a desire to increase his resources, 
but from a sincere determination to guide the crazy 
vessel of the state into some harbour of security. No 
man has lived to see more glaringly the cold ingrati- 
tude of an unfeeling country. The king was called " the 
bravest of the brave," — " the greatest of the great," — 
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"the wisest of the wise. " In twenty-four hoars this 
was changed to exactly the reverse. How then could La- 
martine expect greater favour than the republican king 
— the Napoleon of Peace — the wisest man in Europe ! 
From being the most popular man in Europe, Lamar- 
tine lived in a few months to be rejected even by the 
canaille he had fostered. Returned for twelve or thir- 
teen places in the first election, he saw himself every- 
where rejected and despised in the second ; and the 
man who might have been the President of the Re- 
public of Prance, had he well remembered the " carpe 
diem" of another great poet, lived to find no gratitude 
from the republic he had raised, and no proposition of 
a National Assembly, which daily voted millions they 
never possessed, to give a few thousand francs to re- 
munerate their leader, and to save his patrimonial 
estates. History will record Lamartine's life as one 
which " points a moral, and adorns a tale." 

On the 23rd of June the disposable force of the 
Government amounted to nine thousand troops of the 
line, the Garde Mobile, and the National Guard. The 
National Guard alone we will estimate at about one 
hundred thousand. We are perfectly aware it is 
much nearer two hundred thousand ; but some might 
be sick ; many had travelled for their health and for 
their security, and a vast number were disaffected, and 
some actually joined the insurgents. On the side of 
the insurgents we put down about forty thousand. Wt 
confess we have no accurate authority for this ; but wr 
take the report of the best informed. 
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As the Government always found themselves op- 
posed by fresh forces, we presmne that about twenty 
thousand slept whilst the other twenty thousand fought 
and manufactured powder. A vast deal of gun cotton 
was used, as the materials and their mode of manufacture 
were more easily obtained and carried out. Such, we 
believe, to be a fair account of the contending parties. 
Neither side could say, " The Eling's name is a tower 
of strength, which they upon the adverse faction 
want/' The insurgents of June were only re-acting 
the glorious days of February ; the only difference 
being that the opponents had had quite enough of such 
glory. 

At ten o'clock the Executive Government having 
been virtually turned out by the preceding vote, 
thought it right to retire with a semblance of dignity. 
The following letter was read by M. Senard, the Pre- 
sident of the Chamber : — " Citizen President, The Ex- 
ecutive power would have been wanting in its duty 
and its honour in retiring because of sedition or 
public danger. It retires only on account of a vote 
of the National Assembly ; and in returning to it the 
power with which it invested the commission, the 
members of that commission re-enter the ranks of the 
National Assembly to devote themselves, with the 
other deputies, to combat the danger, and to maintain 
the republic. 

" Signed, Arago, Ledru Rollin, Garnier Pages, 

" Lamartine, Marie." 

Four short months, and the first Government of the 
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Republic was consigned to oblivion. Not one remained. 
If royalty retiuns, they are not likely to fomi its coun- 
sellers ; and if the Republic continues, they will be 
cast aside. Oh ! wretched ambition, which cannot 
maintain itself four months, and which existed upon 
the mill of the country. 

During the night vast reinforcements had arrived 
for the Government, and Paris represented one great 
military camp. From St. Quintin and Versailles the 
cuirassiers had arrived, and taken up a position on the 
Boulevards Bonne Nouvelle. The National Guards of 
Paris, and the Garde Mobile, extended along the 
Boulevards. Sentinels were placed about two hundred 
feet apart. No one was allowed to pass without a 
permission signed by the mayor of the arrondissenienf, 
and then only for a specific route. These permits were 
written on coloured paper, and ran thus: — "Let 
Citizen Maurice pass, going to the Rue de la Paix. 
Signed by the mayor." A card giving admittance for 
the National Assembly passed everywhere excepting 
in the besieged streets. The Foreign Minister received 
regular permission signed by higher powers. 

The insurgents held possession of their former 
ground. They had not advanced, although within their 
lines they had constructed additional barricades. 

The firing became general about eight o'clock, and 
the work of death continued steadily advancing. 

About nine o'clock Cavaignac gave orders for n 
general cessation of attack, intimating to the insui • 
gents that two hours would be given them to reflect 
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upon their hopeless situations, and that he was willing 
to spare a greater flow of blood. The proposition was 
considered as a proof of weakness by the Government, 
and the insurgents grew bolder in their defences, be- 
lieving that the lower classes from Rouen and Havre 
were coming to their assistance. 

At eleven o'clock the praiseworthy object of Cavaig- 
nac not being obtained, the fire of the assailants began 
again, and was maintained most vigorously. Every 
moment brought further aid; the whole of France 
seemed inclined to march to the assistance of the Go* 
vernment, and the chastisement of the insurgents. 
Regiment upon regiment arrived, and before noon 
Cavaignac had certainly at least two hundred thousand 
men under his command. 

The insurgents now pressed forward from the Place 
Royale, which they had captured, to the assistance of 
their comrades who were attacking the Hotel de 
Ville. Three hundred troops of the line had been sur- 
rounded, taken prisoners, and disarmed in the Place 
Royale, and this success gave additional hope to these 
misguided enemies of order. Advancing to the Hotel 
de Ville, they took possession of the church of St. Ger- 
vaise, and then rushed forward with such impetuosity 
that General Duvivier, who had just been wounded, 
sent directly to Cavaignac to demand reinforcements ; 
but in spite of the vigorous assault, the defence was 
nobly sustained, the insurgents were repulsed and 
unable to obtain possession of the Hotel de Ville, al- 
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though they certainly got within forty feet of the pre- 
fecture, p 

The insurgents gained fresh courage from another 
quarter. The National Guard of Chapelle St. Denis 
divided ; one half declared for the Government, the 
other for its opponents ; but this was but a slender 
aid in comparison with the hourly arriving regiments 
and National Guards from distant points brought up 
by the railroad. The insuigents now b^an to give 
way, and abandoned one of their strongest barricades 
in the Rue Cadet. They retired, closely pursued, and 
bravely defending themselves to the upper part of the 
Faubouig Poissonniere ; there they halted, and seized 
the octrois and the surrounding houses, planting 
numbers at the different windows and loop-holes; 
their main body was sheltered behind a wall, and at 
two o'clock the fire, far from having slackened in this 
point, was more vigorously maintained. The National 
Guards opposed this body of men, unassisted by any 
regular troops, they fought most desperately, press- 
ing gradually forward, until two hundred men of the 
republican guard joined them. General Labreton 
arrived also at this moment, to reconnoitre the posi- 
tion. In making the reconnaissance he lost some men ; 
but having satisfied himself that he could not carry 
the enemy's position but at a great loss of life, without 
the aid of artillery, he left the brave fellows who had 
attacked, with orders to remain more upon the defen- 
sive until his return, and galloped offv He shortly 
returned with a reinforcement of five hundrfld men, r 
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piece of artillery, and a few cuirassiers. When this 
force arrived the insurgents were called upon to sur- 
render. They answered by a well-directed volley, and 
the action was resumed with the undaunted courage 
which had been shown by both parties. 

The National Guards from Rouen arrived about six 
o'clock, and were instantly marched to the scene of 
combat. Arriving at the Barrier Poissoniere, and 
pushing forward to the Place Lafayette, they cleared 
these strong points of the insurgents, who retreated in 
pretty good order to the Clos St. Lazarre and to the hos- 
pital of Louis Philippe. At the same time in other parts 
the troops gained success upon success ; they carried 
the barricade in the Rue de la Cite, on the bridge of 
St. Michael, and the strong defence at the corner of 
the Rue de la Huchette. The rebels were also dis- 
lodged from a house called the Deux Pierrots, but the 
marks upon the walls attest how fiercely they resisted 
the attack, and what thousands of shot they stood. 
We shall return to this subject, to show how badly 
the fire was directed. 

Perhaps the ground the best contested on this day 
was the Place Maubert and the Place du Pantheon. 
Here, more than once, the National Guards and the 
Garde Mobile came in personal contact with the insur- 
gents ; every inch of ground was won by hard fight- 
ing and determined courage. At last the rebels were 
forced into the Pantheon, and fortified themselves 
there ; . but the retrogade motion made to effect this 
object, gave an opportunity of cutting them off* from 
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all communication with the Faubourg St. Antoine, and 
isolating them in the. Faubourg St. Marcel. 

As the insurgents had shut themselves up in the 
Pantheon, General Cavaignac availed himself of his 
artillery, threatening to blow them to atoms, and 
bury them under the ruins ; but the insurgents still 
held out, the artillery began to batter down the 
doors, when about one thousand surrendered ; the rest 
shut themselves up in the college of Henry IV. 

The game was all over now. The troops of the line, 
the Garde Mobile, and the National Guards had bravely 
done their duty. The insurgents were cut off from 
their principal head quarters, and barricade after 
barricade was carried ; that in the Rue Boucherat was 
most fiercely contested, for, in spite of the union of 
the 6th legion with the Garde Mobile and National 
Guard, so well was it defended, that the aid of artil- 
lery was required to force a retreat, and to drive the 
insurgents from the houses in which they had ensconced 
themselves, and from the windows of which they 
poured their well-directed and murderous fire. 

The Faubourg St. Antoine was always considered 
the centre of the rebellion ; this was now isolated from 
the other points, and the chiefs of the insurrection 
began to feel that the day was lost. In order to arouse 
the people who refused to take arms in that quarter 
they published the following, — ^many copies of whic^ 
they threw over the barricades. It was evident tha^ 
they tried to gain by fear what they could not obte" 
by persuasion. 
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" To arras ! we desire a democratic and social 
republic. 

" We desire the sovereignty of the people. 

" For two days have the democratic party fought in 
the streets. 

" In defending the republic we defend all property. 

" If we are conquered, we swear to die under the 
burning ashes of the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

" Think of the fate of your wives and children, and 
you will all join us." 

The appeal came too late. Thousands of the work- 
men refused to take any part in the conflict, and the 
words of promise, or the menace of ruin, failed to 
move them. 

On this day, independently of the great courage 
displayed, acts of generosity and acts of unparalleled 
barbarity occurred. ' When the attack on the Place 
Maubert took place. General Damesme sent Captain 
Loverdo to reconnoitre a barricade in the Rue des 
Mathurins St. Jacques. In this reconnoitre Captain 
Loverdo managed to get captured. Having secured 
their prize, the insurgents insisted on the captain join- 
ing their ranks, and gave him the option of being shot 
by the insurgents or by his own party. As the choice 
was about even, he chose the former ; and forthwith 
the insurgents began the ceremony, most certainly 
with the intention of carrying out the sentence. He 
was, however, saved by a gallant old soldie)*, who, 
throwing himself before him, declared, " that he would 
never allow an imarmed man to be so inhumanly 
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butchered." This stopped the ijaurder ; and the brave 
fellow having gained his first point, resolved to put 
the captain out of all danger, and actually escorted 
him to the head -quarters of General Damesme. It 
was impossible not to admire the courage of the man 
who had acted so meritoriously, and therefore Captain 
Loverdo endeavoured, with others, to persuade the 
brave fellow to remain with them ; pointing out to 
him, at the same time, the certain overthrow of the 
insurgents. 

" I have done my duty," he said, " do yours /' and 
he rejoined his desperate companions. It was very 
shortly after, that, in continuing the attack. General 
Damesme was seriously wounded, and General Brea 
succeeded him. 

The death of this unfortunate man, which took place 
on his jour de fete, was attended with so much 
treachery and cruelty, that we cannot forbear to men- 
tion it. The trial of the murderers furnishes us with all 
the details, which may thus be condensed. On General 
Brea taking the command, he pushed forward to the 
Barrier Fontainbleau. Willing to save the blood of 
his countrymen, this excellent man committed the 
great fault, in a general, of separating himself, accom- 
panied only by Captain Mangin and another officer, 
from his men. His object was that of humanity ; he 
wished to convince the insurgents that all resistance 
was now useless; that their companions, separated 
from each other, must become an easy conquest ; that 
no supply of either forces or ammnniHon ro'ilH 
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take place; and that by a timely submission some 
leniency might be expected. The insurgents affected 
to listen with attention to his words, and enticed 
him over the barricades, having previously declared 
that no violence should be committed. The general, 
anxious to gain his end, imprudently crossed the bar- 
ricades, and no sooner was he on the side of the insur- 
gents, than he was seized, and a simultaneous cry for 
his instant execution was raised. Some, not quite so 
blood thirsty as the others, contrived to gain a respite, 
and took him as a prisoner, and conducted him to a 
room in the Octroi. Here he was kept for a long 
time, during which they endeavoured to make a way 
by which the general could escape, which was detected 
by a child, and caused the more desperate villains to 
urge his assassination. 

The day was oppressively hot, and the desperate 
situation of the general wore him out ; he, even with 
Captain Mangin, implored to be despatched rather 
than kept in such horrid suspense. Suddenly a cry was 
raised that the Garde Mobile were coming to the rescue, 
and in a moment General Brea was shot, and Captain 
Mangin's head split open. The cry of the Mobile was 
expressly to force others to finish the tragedy, and the 
general was shot by a man from the window, not by 
any in the room. Afterwards, one scientific butcher, 
who has since been executed for the murder, remarked 
coolly, that seeing him wriggle he ran him through 
the body, md vauntingly showed the bloody weapon 
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with which he effected the crime. The third officer 
got under a smaD bed, and managed to escape. 

For a civil war (A this importance, it is consolatory 
to think that no greater excesses were committed than 
those now generally known ; that there were cruelties 
is beyond a doubt ; but the story of the mutilation of 
the Grarde Mobile, by cutting off their feet at the 
ancles, &c , — and this by women — ^not to mention the 
thousand inventions of torture, of which Abelard's was 
a model, — ^we do not believe one word. We have asked 
hundreds who were present ; but we never could trace 
anything certain. We have heard all the wonderful 
anecdotes ; but knowing how very guardedly evi- 
dence must be received, and knowing how disposed to 
romance the generality of these people may be, we 
are very incredulous upon the facts asserted. 

In all civil wars the rancour of one party against 
those who they believe ought to have assisted, rather 
than opposed them, might naturally lead to revenge 
and cruelty ; and most certainly the insurgents little 
thought to find such determined hostility in the 
Garde Mobile, who, having sprung from insurgents, 
were the first to suppress them. Their after conduct, 
and the necessity of draughting them into regiments 
of the line, or of disbanding them altogether, shows how 
precarious was their allegiance. 

During this eventful day General Cavaignac proved 
by his steady conduct and skill, that the National As- 
sembly had made a good choice in the dictatorshii 
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for dictator he was — ^although the title was not be- 
stowed upon him. He acted cautiously and vigorously ; 
he suppressed or suspended the publication of eleven 
papers ; and, rather too hastily, caused M. Girardin, 
the editor of the Presse newspaper, to be arrested, and 
put the seals of restraint upon his paper. 

All the military discipline of a state of siege was 
vigorously enforced. Not a person was allowed to 
look out of a window. The doors were desired to be 
kept closed, the shutters open, and every house 
to be illuminated. During the day, without any sum- 
mons for pedestrians to clear the Boulevards, a divi- 
sion of cavalry rode desperately along the pavements, 
and we had about as narrow an escape of our lives, 
from the insane charge on harmless people, as ever we 
remember. A friend of ours remarked, that he saw us 
jump through an opening hardly big enough to admit 
a rabbit. This wanton mischief fell heavily on the 
obedient dragoons ; the trottoir was too smooth for 
their horses, which fell in great numbers, and the half- 
stunned riders were rescued by the very people they 
endeavoured to annihilate. 

Every lady, however great her rank, was searched 
by sentinels placed at the corner of each street ; and 
this was sometimes done so very ungallantly by these 
urchins of the Garde Mobile, that we saw an English 
lady of considerable blood box the ears of one of the 
Pretorian Guard of Paris. The necessity of this exa- 
mination arose from several well-dressed women having 
been found the bearers of hundreds of cartridges. 
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which they concealed about their dress. Mattresses, 
in which a pretended wounded man was carried, 
were stuffed with ammunition; and, on one occa- 
sion, a hearse was stopped, and the coffin opened ; it 
contained no dead body, but a large supply of powder. 
AU the precautions, however disagreeable, were requi- 
site ; to avoid them, it was only requisite to stay at 
home, or walk between two posts of sentinels, never 
going quite as far as either. We, although armed 
with a card of the National Assembly, once underwent 
a search. On remonstrating with the officer, who 
certainly enacted searcher with much gentility, the 
answer was, " We believe that many of the National 
Assembly are insurgents themselves, and it is not five 
minutes since that we found, on an officer in uniform, 
and with a card such as yours, about three hundred 
cartridges wadded round his person." 

When the night closed in, sentinels were placed 
about two hundred feet apart. Directly one was 
neared, he called out to the next whom the pedestrian 
had to pass, " Sentinelley prenez-garde a voua r and 
forthwith the man put himself in a posture of defence, 
and required to see the permission. On many occasions 
people were not allowed to turn out of a street without 
perhaps going its whole length, and making a long 
walk of that which could have been accomplished by a 
few steps. 

It is marvellous how soon the ear got accustomed to 
these frequent challenges of the sentries, which con 
tinned until daylight ; and the sleep which was d .> 
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turbed for the first hour came to the refreshing aid of 
the excited inhabitairt of Paris. 

We remember seeing one inquisitive lady looking 
out of her window, and in a moment she had half a 
dozen muskets pointed at it. And two gentlemen) au 
cinquieme, who, in spite of the slaughter elsewhere, 
were quietly consoling themselves with a bottle of wine 
on their balcony, had to leave the luxurious beverage 
pretty quickly, or from one of the muskets pointed at 
them an accidental shot might have reduced their 
numbers. 

All these severities were absolutely necessary. It 
was well known that the insurgents had plenty of 
friends outside their barricades, who managed to com- 
municate with those vnthin ; and as now they were 
cut off from each other, greater precaution was re- 
quisite to prevent a junction, and to ensure the suc- 
cess already more than half accomplished. Even the 
milk women were found carrying ammunition ; they 
had false bottoms to their cans, and thus contrived to 
elude detection, until one more inquisitive Garde Mo- 
bile than the rest discovered the concealment. 

Ammunition seemed wanting to both parties; 
for we find that M. Treveneux, one of the Na- 
tional Assembly, during the time that General 
Lebreton attacked the octroi before mentioned, went 
twice to procure ammunition, which he brought in 
his pocket-handkerchief, and distributed vnth much 
coolness during the attack. We are also well informed 
that sometimes the artillery had powder but no shot. 
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and that in order to impress on the enemy a convic- 
tion that they were well supplied, they continued firing 
blank cartridges. 

The insurgents never reposed in idleness; they 
seized the lead on the fishmongers' and butchers' shops, 
and melted it, and ran the most imminent danger in 
drying the gun cotton, which was effected in ovens. 
The balls were cast in thimbles ; but we do not believe 
the report that a small jagged piece of copper wu^ was 
run through the ball in order to make the wound more 
severe ; neither do we credit the marvellous tale of 
throwing vitriol on the soldiers ; and even if these 
tales were true, it would only be a more cruel retalia- 
tion on their antagonists. We are told by a certain 
duke that he desired his men to take no prisoners, 
and that the Seine ran invitingly to receive any insur- 
gents ; that he held himself responsible for his orders, 
and begged his commands might be executed. Nay, 
more, five insurgents who were made prisoners were 
shot instantly. 

If these " no quarter" anecdotes are to be credited, 
it is quite clear the insurgents had a right to retaliate, 
although not to mutilate. We have heard, although 
we do not believe them, of quite as many barbarities 
on one side as the other. 

The day had been most nobly contested ; if we can 
call anything connected with civil war noble. The 
daring bravery of desperate men had shone forth 
worthy of a far better cause on the one side, and the 
National Guards, the Garde Mobile, and the army har 
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most courageously accomplished their sad work on the 
* other. 

Beaten back one every side — ^hemmed in by thou- 
sands — with artillery bristling in every direction — the 
insurgents still held out, although resistance seemed 
madness. On the one side the numbers gradually 
decreased, whilst on the other thousands upon thou- 
sands arrived to swell the amount, fresh for attack, 
and embittered by the ruin which the revolution had 
created. 

" The next time we march up from the provinces," 
we heard, " we will settle the affairs of Paris so eflFec- 
tually, that you will make no more revolutions.*' 
Many argued that the salvation of France could only 
be secured by the removal of the seat of government 
from this discontented focus of insurrection. Tours, 
Bourges, and even Versailles was spoken of as a pro- 
bable place for the holding of the National Assembly. 
As long as Paris is France, so long will the country 
be in great and imminent peril. The system of cen- 
tralization is a failure ; and if, throughout this great 
country, the decree of a few political mountebanks 
— who for a moment secure the reins of government — 
is to be accepted everywhere, if men have not the cou- 
rage to be united to resist usurpation, then revolution 
after revolution may be expected, and street emeutes 
grow into a government. 

It was well said by one of the ex-royal family of 
France (when he heard that numerous vaudevilles were 
performed, bringing the republic into ridicule) that 
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" this was disgraceful to France. If," said that Prince, 
" the voice of the nation has proclaimed that mode of 
government, it should be respected, not vilified." 
And the same young Prince, in speaking of the lavish 
abuse bestowed on Louis Napoleon, remarked, ''the 
voice of France has proclaimed him the President. It 
is the duty of all Frenchmen to make the world believe 
that they are swayed by genius, rather than governed 
by a fool." 

These words, which were spoken in 1849, reflect 
great credit on the royal personage who spoke them. 
There can be nothing more absurd than rejoicing in 
being governed by a madman, and nothing could 
better show the desire that France should be respected, 
even in its insanity, than the above words. 

A dead silence pervaded the whole city. Not a 
soul was in the streets but the patrols and the regi- 
ments, horse and foot, which bivouacked there. Al- 
though we listened with the greatest attention, we 
could not hear the sound of one cannon ; and we won- 
dered at the civility and respect of the Government, 
who allowed their enemies to sleep when they could 
have harassed them by fresh troops, and drawn them 
off from the manufacture of gun cotton or buUef 
casting. It seemed that war and its combatants boi 
and rose with the sun. 

In the National Assembly little was done this da}/ 
From time to time the various reports of the different 
officers were read ; but a general uncertainty prevailed , 
for although Cavaignac, in the most straijchtforwarc 
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manner, gave the account of the struggle as it was 
transmitted to him, there were many who loudly de- 
clared the reports were not accurate, and that the suc- 
cess had not been so great as was described. 

We left this arena of doubt and discord about eleven 
o'clock at night, and passed up the well-guarded 
streets without the slightest difficulty ; it may not be 
amiss here to state, that although dinner parties iii the 
Faubourg St. Antoine might be dangerous to the com- 
pany, yet that we on this day walked out very quietly 
to a dinner party in the Rue Neuve des Capuchins, and 
afterwards walked with a lady through the streets to 
her home, just as quietly, and just as unmolested, ex- 
cepting always to show the pass, as on any day or 
night during the year. Whilst war, and murder, and 
rapine, and mutilation — if we believe some reports — 
were going forward in one part of the city, ladies were 
walking (for no carriages were allowed to circulate in 
the streets) unscared by the sound of cannon, or the 
wild shout of success or despair. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Beating of the Generale, and assembling of tke National Ouards 
— General Attack on the InsurgenUf positions in the Fau- 
bourgs St. Marceau and St. Antaine, and the Clos St. Laza/rre 
— Formidable Resistauce and sanguinary Conflicts — Death 
of General Negrier and the Archbishop of Paris — Termina- 
tion of the Struggle in favour of the Government Troops — 
Serious loss of Officers and Men — Money and Supplies re- 
ceived by the Insurgents during the Conflict. 

Sunday, the 25th of June, was ushered in by a vigorous 
beat of the generale, followed immediately by the 
rappely and the cry was still " to arms." We had 
began to get rather accustomed to these excitements ; 
yet, like the rest, we looked out of our windows, and 
saw we were not singular in this respect. Very strange 
faces and very strange dresses appeared at almost all 
the houses. The National Guards, true to their sum- 
mons, assembled quickly. The enemy had been fairly 
beaten the day before, and in spite of fifty thousand 
rumours, enough to frighten more desperate men, the 
National Guards mustered in good force, and Sunda^- 
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instead of being a day of peace, quiet, and religion, 
promised to be one of civil war, tumult, blasphemy, 
and murder. 

During the night the insurrectionists had manufac- 
tured powder, cast shot, and been supplied in the 
munitions of war from their friends outside of the bar- 
ricades; this was quite obvious from the quantity 
seized upon many women, — from the discovery, also, 
that in almost every cart, or milk-pail, or basket, car- 
tridges were concealed. The insurgents had not in- 
creased their numbers, neither had they extended their 
communications ; they remained isolated in the three 
points before mentioned. 

On the Government side, the National Guards of 
Amiens, Rouen, and other places had arrived. Am- 
munition had been supplied from Vincennes and othey 
depots ; regiments of horse and foot had arrived, and 
we verily believe that on the morning of the 25th of 
June, General Cavaignac had under his orders at least 
three hundred and fifty thousand men ; an army suffi- 
cient to march to Constantinople, and overturn all the 
kingdoms in its passage. 

Whilst each party during the night had prepared 
for the decisive struggle in war, several more humane 
men, belonging to the National Assembly, had crossed 
the barricades, and endeavoured to persuade the insur- 
rectionists of the folly of maintaining the struggle, and 
of the crime of continuing a civil war. They pointed 
at the inevitable result of war, poverty, and a militarj- 
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Government — the one ruinous to their families, the 
other destructive of all liberty. " What is the eflTect of 
war?" says Voltaire. " War at its termination makes 
the conquerer as poor as the conquered. It is a gulph 
in which all the canals of abundance are lost. From 
the time of the Romans to this day, I have never 
known any country enriched by its victories." How 
much more fatal must it be when the citizen of a 
country is armed against his fellow countrymen. 

In vain, however, did the apostles of peace, in the 
gallant members of the National Assembly, who risked 
their lives in the laudable pursuit, preach, or endea- 
vour to pursuade, the misguided men ; in every place 
they failed. They were answered, " that they had 
taken up arms to obtain a democratic and social re- 
public, and that they were resolved to obtain their 
end, or perish in the undertaking." Equally in vain 
did these gallant deputies endeavour to obtain from 
the insurrectionists their ideas of a republic so formed ; 
it was quite clear that the words had no definite 
meaning, at least none that they could explain. Be- 
fore daylight the deputies had recrossed the barricades, 
and before the sun was up the slaughter had begun. 

As the day increased, the fighting increased, and by 
nine o'clock all the three positions of the insurgents 
were attacked. 

Of the three positions, the Faubourg St. Marceau, 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, and the Clos St. Lazare, 
the latter was decidedly the strongest and most ter- 
rible ; for, independently of the strong outposts of this 
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place, such as the church of St. Vincent de Paule on the 
right, and the entrepot of the custom-house on the left 
— both positions capable of being maintained against 
a superior force, — the rear was defended by the Cha- 
pelle de St. Denis, and La Villette, — from both of 
which places the insurgents were supphed with am- 
munition. 

At nine o'clock the attack was made in great force, and 
with consummate skill and courage, on this stronghold. 
Inch by inch was the ground contested, and never was 
there a greater degree of obstinate resistance, or more 
gallant advance, than was exhibited here. Hudibras 
remarks, " that fear does braver acts than courage ;" we 
might say that the resistance was the result of fear, for 
common courage seemed out-done. Still the few must 
evidently yield to the many, especially where retreat is 
almost impossible, and where the loss is instantly sup- 
plied on the one hand, and constantly diminishing the 
numbers on the other. Thus, after a resistance of three 
hours, in which the assailants had the double advan- 
tage of numbers and artillery, the church of St. Vin- 
cent de Paule was captured, and a sentinel was placed 
on its roof, from which the whole movements of the 
insurgents could be distinctly seen. 

At one o'clock General Lamoriciere succeeded, aftei 
most vigorous attacks, in capturing the Custom House. 
The doors were battered down by artillery ; regular 
breaches were eflFected, and one grand rush being made, 
the general leading his men, (for he is reported to have 
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been the first man wlio penetrated this fortress,) ob- 
tained possession of this second defence. 

Simultaneously with the two attacks, the 7th regi- 
ment of the line, accompanied by artillery, got posses- 
sion of the Rue des Abattoirs, and forthwith opened a 
well-directed fire against the insurgents, who were 
posted in the octrois of the Barriere Rochechouart. 
The iron railing was soon demolished, and the octrois 
considerably riddled by the shot ; but the insinrgents, 
who were still in possession of the neighbouring 
houses between this position and the church of St. Vin- 
cent de Paule, kept up a steady well-directed fire from 
the windows, and thus protected, or partly protected, 
they carried on their murderous warfare. It seemed 
more the work of infuriated devils than the acts of the 
mod civilized people in the world! The fury with which 
the one man fought against his friend and his country- 
men seemed more the work of red Indians than a 
polished people ; it needed only the scalping knife to 
make the simile correct. The artillery roared, and the 
steady volley continued. On the Other hand, it seemed 
an interminal fire of musketry, and neither party 
gained or lost ground. 

At three o'clock General Labreton brought up a 
strong reinforcement. It was then, at the head of the 
Garde Mobile, the National Guards of Paris, and 
strong detachments of the National Guards of Amiens 
and Rouen, a simultaneous attack was made upon 
those barriers ; and the insurgents, finding themselves 
thus attacked in front and in the rear, began to give 
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way, and soon dispersed altogether, leaving the out- 
posts in the hands of the victors. Still the Clos St. 
Lazare held out; but the forces increased on all 
sides. It was now hemmed in, and it was not until 
five o'clock in the evening that the insurgents deserted 
the place, and dispersed themselves over the surround- 
ing country. 

The Faubourg St. Marcel offered another scene 
of courage and desperation. It is useless going into 
every detail of every barricade ; twenty volumes would 
not suffice to give the history of each. They were all, 
generally speaking, attacked with consummate bra- 
very, and defended with great resolution. The over- 
powering numbers were irresistible. 

The Rue St. Antoine was now the theatre of combat. 
From its nearest point to the Hotel de Ville to its ter- 
mination on the Boulevards, it was one continued 
barricade. The houses on both sides of the streets 
were occupied by insurgents ; and here it appeared that 
the forces were more concentrated, under better com- 
mand, and obeying with readiness all orders. The 
thousands and thousands of marks of musket balls on 
the houses show how had, but how plentiful, was the 
firing ; it is obvious that no steady aim could have 
been taken. The musket, no sooner loaded but dis- 
charged, could never have been coolly pointed, (for 
the generality of the marks were far from the windows,) 
and a man must be a very careless marksman who 
cannot hit a window, which must be close to him, 
from the side of the street. The shots that grazed the 
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walls might have been fired at a distance ; but those 
which entered the wall must have been fired from the 
opposite side of the street, and almost all of those were 
wide of the mark ; indeed, in several of the houses, the 
most completely battered, some of the panes of glass 
were unbroken. We do not mention this as a reproach, 
but merely to show that in all street firing, where the bar- 
ricades are defended, it is almost impossible for troops 
to act against the houses with much effect ; they must 
necessarily be exposed, not only to the front fire of the 
barricades, but flanked in every direction from the 
windows. A man who stood fairly forth to fire was 
sure to be killed. 

The Government forces, although they resolutely 
advanced and succeeded in carrying one or two of the 
barricades, found their forces so diminished, and the 
enemy so resolute, that an aid-de-camp was sent to 
the National Assembly for further assistance, and he 
retiu-ned accompanied by two squadrons of cavalry, a 
coliunn of infantry, and the National Guards of the 
Banlieu, commanded by General Negrier. The attack 
was resumed ; one by one the houses were taken ; every 
step was contested • but every step was in advance by 
the troops, and in retreat by the insurgents. 

We here propose to follow General Negrier's move- 
ments, who, having left a strong division to follow up the 
success in the Rue St. Antoine, detached the 24th 
regiment of the line and some artillery, passed by the 
Quai des Ormes, and appeared in front of the barracks 
called ** des Celestins." This strong position was held by 
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the insurgents, and they proposed to defend it to the 
last ; but Negrier's attack was irresistible, and the in- 
surgents deserted the post. It now became necessary 
to cut off the communication between the upper part 
of the Rue St. Antoine and the Place des Vosges, which 
the general effected, and then suddenly found himself 
in front of the first barricade of the Faubourg St. An- 
toine. This was no trifling obstacle. From the earliest 
dawn artillery had been placed to batter down this 
formidable defence. The shot seemed to be useless, 
for the stones forming this defence were loose, and the 
effect produced was consequently trifling. Here again 
we must remark that the firing was not exactly so 
good as we have seen ; it is perfectly astonishing how 
little damage was done by the artillery. It seems as 
if almost all the shots were fired with too great an 
elevation, for we have seen the marks as high as the 
fourth story of the houses, and at this very point more 
shots from the artillery struck the house forming the 
angle of the Faubourg St. Antoine, which was cut to 
pieces, than ever hit the barricade. The high marks 
on the walls were proofs sufficient that the artillery 
was but indifferently or hastily pointed. General Ne- 
grier, who well knew that the day was won, however 
much it might linger, with the generous feeling of a 
soldier, proposed a parley, in the hopes of persuading 
the insurgents to give over the useless defence. Ani- 
mated with the best feeling, and firm in the courage 
of a good soldier, he advanced, accompanied by Colonel 
Carbonnel. He waved his handkerchief to convey his 
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peaceful intention, the artillery ceased its deafening 
roar, and the general, availing himself of the calm, 
began to make known his mission by words. Scarcely, 
however, had he uttered a sentence before the insur- 
gents, placed in the houses to defend the advance upon 
the barricades, opened a tremendous and well-directed 
fire ; the general was kiUed, and the colonel seriously 
wounded. The last words of the general, as he caught 
the hand of the colonel, are conclusive of the hope and 
the duty which animated him : — " You will bear wit- 
ness," he said, as he fell to rise no more, " that I die 
as a Frenchman and a soldier." 

This fatal shot was not unobserved by the insur- 
gents ; they gave a yell of triumph, and continued their 
murderous fire ; but if this death gave some confidence 
tA) the insurgents, it excited and animated the as- 
sailants. The artillery was turned against the houses ; 
one particularly, called La Maison du Belier Merinos, 
which was destroyed ; and another, which forms the 
comer of the Rue de Charonne, which met a similar 
fate. Tlie contest in this particular point was the 
most severe of all. The insurrection of the 13 Ven- 
demiaire, and the insurrection of 1830, were mere 
child's play to that which we are aware we never can 
properly narrate. General Negrier and the colonel 
were brought oflF the field of battle, and the noise and 
confusion increased with the exertions of both parties. 

General Lamoriciere had not been idle ; that gallant 
officer had pushed forward to the Faubourg du Tem- 
ple, where the insiu'gents were in possession of their 
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barricades. He summoned them to smrender, and 
one of the insm*gents approached to make terms. 
" We wiU surrender our barricades/' said this man, 
" on condition that we are allowed to march out with 
the honours of war." " Unconditional surrender/* 
said Lamoriciere, " or we continue the assault." 

" Be it so/' repUed the herald, who never showed 
the commonest mark of respect to the general ; " we 
have powder and shot for three days yet, and we know 
how to make use of it," and without another remark 
he rejoined the desperate band of insurgents. 

Everywhere these humane endeavours to stop the 
effusion of blood were tried; but in every respect 
failed. Victor Hugo, whose person was well known 
and respected, had a long conversation at the Veille 
Rue du Temple, endeavouring to conciliate his enemies ; 
but it Avas ineffectual ; the same answer was invariably 
given. They preferred death to surrender, and were 
resolved to fight to the last man ; but it is here re- 
marked that the insurgents took off their caps or hats 
when they spoke to Victor Hugo, and conducted 
themselves with great respect. M. Dumas, with the 
vanity of an author, asks, " Are poets in the eyes of 
men greater than a general in all his glory ?" But 
Victor Hugo merits as much praise as any general for 
his coolness in moments of danger. Colonel Mon- 
teynar was wounded by a shot which struck and flat- 
tened itself against the colonel's order of the Legion of 
Honour. We say nothing of the absurdity of men wear- 
ing these marks for riflemen on such occasions. " You 
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see/' said Victor Hugo, " my dear colonel, that the 
hochets of General Clement Thomas are, after all, good 
for something." This is just as cool as any of the 
many sayings of Prince Eugene, or any general of an- 
tiquity. 

At the very momont that General Negrier was 
killed, the Archbishop of Paris arrived at the Place de 
la Bastille, accompanied by fom* of his clergy. It was 
about three o'clock that this worthy and most excellent 
prelate was introduced to General Cavaignac. He came 
to place himself at the service of the general, and en- 
deavour by his presence to persuade the insurgents 
of the folly and wickedness of continuing their resist- 
ance. His services were accepted, and too much praise 
cannot be lavished on the Archbishop, whose conduct 
was beyond all commendation, and an example to all 
members of that holy profession. The Archbishop re- 
ceived from Cavaignac the following proclamation : — 

"To THE Insurgents. 
" Citizens, — 

" You doubtless believe you are fighting for the 
welfare of the working classes ; — it is against them you 
fight, and it is upon them that all the blood will faU. 
If tliis contest is to continue, we must despair of the 
republic, the success of which you are all anxious to 
secure, — 

" In the name of our bleeding country, — 

"In the narhe of the republic which you will 
destroy, — 

" In the name of that work, which you ask, and 
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which has never been refused, frustrate the hopes of 
our common enemies. Lay down your fratricidal arms, 
and rely upon the Government, which, if not ignorant 
that criminal instigation is in your ranks, knows also 
that amongst you are brothers, seduced from the right 
path, and which it recalls again to the arms of their 
country." 

" The chief of the Executive Power, 

" Cavaignac." 

Armed with this, the Archbishop, accompanied by 
his two vicars-general, walked to the Place de la 
Bastille, now the only place which continued in resist- 
ance. This procession, in such pecuhar times, natu- 
rally excited the attention and observation of all. It 
was observed that, although rehgion was not much 
resorted to by the lower orders, all uncovered them- 
selves as the Archbishop passed. The Boulevards 
were lined with soldiers ; every one presented arms ; 
whilst hardly one woman or child remained in a 
standing posture. They all, almost without excep- 
tion, knelt down and bowed their heads to the ground. 
Never had religious processions more signal and marked 
respect. But the presence of this high dignitary did 
not still all voices ; some, awed by his presence, did 
not dare to speak out, but murmured audibly, " Mon- 
sieur ! Monsieur ! be cautious ; those men have no 
respect for anything ; be prudent — be cautious — they 
will fire upon you." 

These words of warning were lost upon the Arch- 
bishop, who answered in Latin with a loud steady 
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voice, "The good Shepherd gives his life for his 
sheep," and pursued his road. He was summoned to 
many houses which had been converted into hospitals, 
and gave his blessing to the wounded, and absolved 
the dying ; but his work was still greater than this, 
and he hastened to peform it. The noise of the artil- 
lery, as he advanced, warned him that each minute 
was of the greatest importance ; and the blessings of 
the wounded, or absolution of the dying, could be 
transferred to other labourers in the great Vineyard of 
Christianity. 

On arriving at the Place de la Bastille, he addressed 
himself to the colonel who had that moment succeeded 
General Negrier, and requested that the firmg might 
cease, — a request which met with instant compliance. 
No sooner did the fire cease on the Government side, 
than it ceased also on the side of the enemy. The 
arrival of the Archbishop had been observed. It is 
reported that the insurgents showed themselves on the 
barricade, and, as a symbol of peace, elevated the 
stocks of their muskets in the air. No sooner was 
this observed than the Archbishop fearlessly advanced 
towards the barricade, accompanied by the two vicars, 
and by Generals Ravinet and Jacquemet. The crucifix 
was carried before him, and, even in that extraordinary 
time, a dead silence prevailed. Nor was the Arch- 
bishop left unattended by others in this work of 
peace ; before him walked one of the people^ dressed 
in a blouse, and carrying a branch with leaves upon it 
as an emblem of peace. 
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To address the insurgents from the side in posses- 
sion of the troops, would have been useless ; his words 
could only have been heard by a few. The air was too 
disturbed to convey the human voice with any accu- 
racy. The Archbishop knew his success was in his 
courage and in his words ; he therefore, finding it was 
impossible to get over the barricade which was of most 
formidable height, entered the door of a neighbour- 
ing house, and making his egress by another, found . 
himself between two barricades in the presence of his 
misguided flock, who, however, manifested great re- 
spect, and bowed reverently to the head of the 
church, dressed in his canonicals, with the order of the 
Legion of Honour on his heart, and the cross on his 
breast. Unarmed and unattended, there could be 
no treachery or deceit ; the object was to entice his 
sheep into the right fold — ^to give force to Cavaignac's 
proclamation, and to declare the sincerity of his inten- 
tions ; but however laudable was the exertion of the 
Archbishop, it was thwarted by one of those unforseen 
occurrences which no human wisdom could foresee, 
and which it was almost impossible to avert. It 
appears that one or two of the National Guards, 
in the hope of forwarding the Archbishop's inten- 
tions, had followed him unarmed. The insurgents, 
however disposed to receive the head of the church, 
were not equally disposed to receive the enemy who 
had been for three days busily employed in thinning 
their numbers, and some words led to recrimination, 
which grew into a quarrel, and in the heat of the dis- 
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pute a shot was fired, evidently from one of the insur- 
gents. A cry was raised of "Treason! treason!" and 
in an instant the firing recommenced more fmriously 
than hitherto. 

To the great credit of some of the insurgents, they 
endeavoured to withdraw the Archbishop, who now, 
more than ever, sought to accomplish his great work, 
and resolutely refused to retire. He was, however, 
obliged to retreat a few paces, then suddenly placing 
his hand on his side, which he kept raised to stop the 
firing, he fell into the arms of his servant, who had 
accompanied him on this perilous mission, and who 
was wounded himself at the same moment. The shot 
was supposed to have been fired from a window ; but 
it is useless to say that this is only conjecture. The 
wound was mortal.* The Archbishop was taken to a 
house in the Rue St. Antoine, and thence he was 
removed to his palace. He was escorted by a division 
of the Garde Mobile, and his attention was drawn to 
notice one Francois Delavaignere, of the 4th battalion. 
Calling this youth to the side of his litter, and taking 
a small crucifix which he wore, he gave it to Franfois, 
saying, " Never relinquish this cross ; wear it on your 
heart, and it shall bring you prosperity." It is said 
that the young soldier threw himself on his knees, and 
lifting his hands to Heaven, swore never to part with 
this precious relic. The Archbishop died about four 
o'clock. So perished Denis Auguste-Affre, in his 

♦ A man of the name of Mancbon afterwards delivered himself 
up, declaring that he had killed the Archbishop. 
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fifty-fifth year, having been Archbishop of Paris seven 
years and ten months. We doubt if any archbishop 
ever met a more enviable death ; his memory wiU long 
be preserved in the hearts of all Frenchmen, and his 
name will be transmitted to posterity by every his- 
torian of this unfortunate civil war. 

The insurgents, although they allowed the Arch- 
bishop to be withdrawn, seized upon three deputies 
who formed part of the cortege, Messieurs Larabit, 
Gazy, Cazalat Druet, and Desvaux, and converted them 
to some uge, as will presently be seen. 

This fatal day was now drawing to a close. Order 
was re-established in the Faubourg du Temple, Clos 
Saint Lazare, the Rue St. Antoine, the Faubourg St. 
Marcel, and the Rue St. Jacques. The insurgents 
had been discomforted on all sides, and they now only 
remained masters of the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

We before mentioned, that in the ranks of these 
insensate men many were to be found far above the 
working-classes ; and we give the following descrip- 
tion of the editor of the revolutionary paper called the 
Pere Duchene, It was at the time that General Lebreton 
attacked the three barricades that the body of one of 
the chiefs of the insurrection was found. He was a 
young man of about thirty, who wore a lace Mil, called 
a " jabot," under his linen blouse ; he wore polished 
leather boots, almost entirely concealed by his long 
trousers, and his under garment betrayed all the 
luxury of a gentleman. His name was Larroque. It 
was also reported that Pujol was found dead, having 
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been bayoneted, and shot behind one of the barriers 
in the Rue St. Jacques. 

The day had been warmly contested, but the victory 
was won. The National Guards from all quarters 
of France had arrived, Paris was one large camp. 
The Boulevards were crowded with soldiers — sparks 
of artillery were seen in different openings — 
the cavalry bivouacked on the pavement, and thus 
those who walked were compelled to pass between the 
horses ; one line of which had their heads tied towards 
the houses, and the other towards the trees. The 
pedestrian therefore ran the risk of the heels, which, 
however, were much too fatigued to kick ; but never 
did any city present a more curious appearance. The 
sun went down leaving the inhabitants better assured 
of their security, although the death of the Archbishop 
had caused the greatest grief, and was the theme of 
every conversation. 
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Grand Preparations/or the final Struggle — General Cavaigna(f8 
Address to the Troops — The Insurgents desire an Armistice — 
Uficonditional Surrender of the Insurgents — Bravery and 
Patriotism of the National Guards — Causes of the Insurrec- 
tion — Sentiments of Louis Blanc — Stippression of Liberty — 
Number of the Insurgents slain — Noile Conduct of General 
Cavaignac — Provisions supplied to the Insurgents — Order 
restored in Paris — Number of General Officers killed and 
wotmded, 

Monday, 26th June. — The day broke with the usual 
sound of " To arms," and by four in the morning we 
were ready to witness the last despairing efforts of 
these desperate insurgents. Not a soul was to be 
seen but a soldier ; the whole city swarmed with them, 
and it began to be a matter of speculation how these 
gallant fellows were to be fed. 

The usual reports of Paris being in flames during 
the night was industriously spread. Peoples* minds 
seemed disposed to credit any rumour. Indeed we 
find in a favourite author* the following, which was 

* D'Arlincourt, " Dieu le Veut." 
VOL. II. I 
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quite certain the author believed to be true \ but which 
we are very much inclined to doubt. We must pre- 
mise that reports of atrocities practised on prisoners is 
not a bad way to make men fight the harder, in order 
to avoid such personal inconveniences. 

" Amongst the insurgents of the Faubourg St. An- 
toine, scenes of terrific description have passed. Men 
have been seen mutilated — sawed in pieces — crucified 
— thrown into ovens. Their eyes have been torn horn 
their sockets — ^their tongues have been cut out — ^their 
hearts torn out. Fire, poison, the poignard, and 
vitriol, have disputed the inventions of Nero and the 
sagacity of the devil. But what an energetic defence ! 
— what magnanimous sacrifices ! — what an admirable 
crusade of civilization against barbarism !" 

We heard over and -over again of prisoners being 
taken and butchered, and General Brea and his com- 
panion are proofs. We heard of the legs of the Garde 
Mobile being cut ofi" just above the ancles, and the 
shoes left standing in military position for two hundred 
yards, and although we have been deluged with atro- 
cities, we never could find one well authenticated, and 
we believe the vitiiol a pure invention. General Brea 
was shot dead, and his companion's brains beat out ; 
but there was no cold-blooded mutilations; both it 
appeared died almost instantaneously, and their 
tongues and their eyes were neither cut out or torn 
out. We mention this particular fact, because the 
bodies, which were found, were neither hacked nor 
sawed. Quite enough fear had been engenderf^o 
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without the inventions of the poets, and we have no 
doubt that some cruelties, and many murders oc- 
curred. 

The well contested fight of yesterday, prepared the 
defenders of order for a repetition. The insurgents 
still maintained themselves in the Faubourg St. An- 
toine, and had declared to die under the burning rum 
of the city. On the other hand. General Gavaignac, 
sure of his prey, pubUshed the following, which was 
well calculated to inspire confidence and increase 
courage : — 

" To THE National Guards and Troops. 

" Thanks to you the insurrection will soon be ex- 
tinguished. This social war — this impious war which 
was made upon us — draws towards a close. Since 
yesterday we have neglected no opportunity of reason- 
ing with these misguided people. One last efibrt, and 
our country — the repubUc — ^and society will be saved. 

" Everywhere order must be established, and justice 
be protected. You will crush, by your reprobation, 
any act which may impede her course. You will 
not suffer the triumph of order, of liberty — in a word, 
that the republic should be the signal for retaliations 
which your hearts would condemn. 

" E. Gavaignac.'' 

By nine o'clock General Lamoriciere had got pos- 
session of the upper part of the Faubourg du Temple 
and the Yillette, whilst a double movement was im- 
mediately suggested of taking the Faubourg St. An- 
toine in front and in flank. General Duvivier had 
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been wounded and succeeded by General Perrot. The 
latter was to lead the attack in front, and Lamoriciere 
to make the flank movement. 

The insurgents were not quite dismayed, and the 
steady manner in which they selected the superior 
oflBcers for their mark, and the fatal direction of their 
shots, sufficiently proove the coolness and courage with 
which they maintained themselves. At ten o'clock 
the attack was commenced simultaneously, and the 
daring courage of the assailants was met by the reso- 
lute despair of the insurgents. The latter were now 
obliged to defend all parts at once. The troops, in 
spite of all resistance, advanced ; the enemy became 
hemmed in and surrounded — ^they fought with a cou- 
rage only given by despair. The numbers of the be- 
sieging increased — ^the cry of triumph sounded fearfully 
on the ears of the insurgents — ^there was not a mo- 
ment given for rest. The work, once begun, was to be 
concluded ; and at the end of half an hour the white 
flag denoted a desire of peace. 

We must carry our readers back to the early morn- 
ing, in order that they may understand this last move- 
ment. As early as three o'clock in the morning, the 
President of the National Assembly received M. Lara- 
bit, who was accompanied by four men who styled 
themselves the delegates of the Faubourg St. An- 
toine. M . Larabit, and his two companions of the 
National Assembly, had been kept as hostages by the 
insurrectionists, and they were neither mutilated by 
the saw, nor burnt by the vitriol. The delegates 
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required an armistice ; they held themselves respon- 
sible to quiet the Faubourg St. Antoine. Their address 
was thus delivered : — 

"Monsieur le President, — ^We do not desire the 
blood of our brethren ; we have fought for the demo- 
cratic repubUc. If we agree no longer to continue this 
bloody revolution, it is v^th the desire of preserving 
our names as citizens, and of retaining aU our rights 
and duties as French subjects. 

"The Delegates of the Faubourg St. Antoine." 

To this document was appended the following, which 
clearly shows that the insurgents knew much better 
how to bring to account their prisoners than by muti- 
lating them ; for underneath the signature of the dele- 
gates were those of Messieurs Galy, Gazalat, and 
Druet Desvaux, and then followed this, in the hand- 
writing of M. Larabit : — " The expressions above are 
so just, and so exactly in conformity with our senti- 
ments, that we adhere to them completely, and we 
recommend them to the consideration of the National 
Assembly. — Signed, Larabit/* 

We have never been able to learn if this writing was 
extorted by threats, or a voluntary communication. It 
certainly appears, after all the blood which had been 
shed, and when the insurgents knew that they could 
not hold out the day, as putting a bold face on despe- 
rate affairs, and as having been extorted from the pri- 
soners, who could not but know that the National As- 
sembly would never consent to a conditional surrender. 
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M. Senard, who in those days had but few hours' 
repose, answered thus ; — " Citizens, — If you reaQy 
wish to maintain your rights and privileges, and fulfil 
the duties of French citizens, destroy immediately your 
barricades ; for while they exist we can only consider 
you as insurgents. Lay down your arms ; submit, and 
come hke repentant children into the bosom of the 
RepubUc, which the National Assembly is charged to 
establish, and which she will cause to be respected." 

It was six o'clock before the delegates returned to 
the Faubourg, and Lamoriciere did not give them 
much time for reflection or consultation. M. Senard's 
letter, although a little obscure, was a command for an 
unconditional surrender ; or it was worded so Jesuiti- 
cally, that whilst it made no promise, it held out great 
hope. The insurgents at this time had the expectation 
of gaining favourable terms, and were perhaps a 
little less inclined to continue the fight firom the vote 
of the National Assembly, of which they were well 
aware, and which had been proposed the previous day. 
'' Every person taken with arms in his possession shall 
be inmiediately sent to one of the French possessions 
beyond the seas, with the exception of Algiers." And 
this was preceded by the nomination of fifteen mem- 
bers to inquire into the insurrection of June. 

As the whole contest was now at the further part 
of the town, the streets in the vicinity of the National 
Assembly became more frequented. The Boulevards 
wore a little more lively appearance, although the 
sentinels still remained, and required the pass of 
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every person. Riders, with horses half exhausted, 
clattered along the pavement, and each despatch was 
no sooner deUvered to Cavaignac, than its contents, if 
favourable^ were instantly communicated to the Assem- 
bly. These continued messages, going at full speed, 
their horses foaming, and themselves, apparently, ex- 
hausted, occasioned, by turns, the liveliest hope or 
despondency ; but at forty minutes past one, all appre- 
hension ceased, when the following was communicated. 
The truce previously demanded soon terminated. 
General Lamoriciere would listen to no compromise at 
all. The Faubourg St. Antoine surrendered uncondi- 
tionally, and three battalions inmiediately marched 
behind the barricades without the sUghtest opposition. 
It was this result which was read by the President of 
the Assembly, and never did words faD more sweetly 
on attentive ears. 

"Paris, 26th June, 1848. 

" The Faubourg St. Antoine, the last point which 
offered resistance is taken. The insurgents are con- 
quered — the contest is over. Order has triumphed 
over anarchy. Cavaignac." 

The trumpet of fame soon blew the news over the 
capital. Every face brightened. Men of property 
drew their breath more freely. Every man seemed 
to give a deep, deep sigh, which reheved him exces- 
sively. Here let us quote another passage of d'Arlin- 
court, to which we give our fullest approbation. 

*' The days of Jime, without example in the past, 
will remain great in the future. The army has 
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regained its rank and its position. Its officers have 
rivalled heroism ; — its chiefs have saved Paris. They 
have saved France and Europe. As to the National 
Guards of Paris, where shall we find expressions suffi- 
ciently strong for pubUc gratitude ? Honour also — 
honour to those children of Paris, the valiant Garde 
Mobile, who, bom in insurrection, and repudiating the 
mother, have become immortalized." 

We have nothing to remark in contradiction to this, 
providing it is extended only to the National Guards, 
who fought for order and respect of property; but 
alas ! this overwhelming praise cannot be extended to 
all. It will be seen, hereafter, that a legion was 
obliged to be ignominiously disarmed, and it is as 
well known as that the sun gives light, that many, 
many of the National Guards not only agreed in 
opinion with the insurgents, but fought in their 
ranks. 

In rendering justice to those brave men who won 
laurels and ribbons in this unfortunate civil war, we 
are not slow to congratulate the provinces on the pa- 
triotism they manifested. The capital in danger, every 
man seemed to rush to its rescue, and Paris was suc- 
coured, — that Paris, which for many years had sent into 
the provinces the principles of disorganization and 
scandalous revolutions — of ruin and misfortune. Buin f 
— yes, in three months confidence, credit, commerce, 
agriculture, industry, army, law, finance, theatres, 
Hteraturc, and the fine arts, have been struck with the 
torpor of death. The breath of desolation passed over 
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the country ; nothing survived the poisonous blast of 
revolution. " A balloon," says d'Arlincourt, " burst 
in the clouds over an angry and devouring sea. never 
precipitated itself with greater impetuosity into the 
abyss, than France since February/' It is perfectly 
true,— this picture is not overdrawn ; and now that 
the civil war is momentarily crushed, let us see what 
occasioned it. 

When men rush mto power— usurp all authority- 
overthrow established Government — ^violate their oaths, 
and laugh at the monarchy they worshipped, they must 
sustain themselves by promises they can never perform. 
They must naturally do something the overthrown Go- 
vernment never attempted to do. It is not enough to 
give universal suffrage,— it must give employment ; and 
thus we find one of the first grand consolations to 
half-starved inhabitants in these words : — " The Re- 
public owes bread and the provision of labour to all 
her children. She takes the solemn obUgation to pro- 
vide it." But when the necessary misery followed, 
the want of confidence which closed aD the manufac- 
tures of France, and when appUcation was made for 
the sustenance required, it was refused, and the answer 
was, — "You must enter the army, or go hence." 
M. Dumas gives, in a fervid strain, this reasoning. 

" The working classes, without bread or work, went 
to the Provisional Government, and said, ' Keep the 
promises you have made.' And the Provisional Go- 
vernment, or Executive Commission, ought to have 
said, frankly and solemnly, * We have engaged to do 
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more than we can do. The fault is with us ; revenge 
yourselves upon us.' The Provisional Government 
did for those who demanded bread what the nunisters 
of Charles X. and Louis Philippe did for those who 
asked favours or places. They treated the men of the 
street as they had treated the beggars of the ante- 
chamber. The gentlemen of the antechamber retired 
with humility, but returned. The man of the streets 
retired proudly, and fought. 

'' We say then aloud what is an incontestable truth. 
In the face of Paris, before the National Assembly, 
and before France, the insurgents are guilty. Before 
the Provisional Government and the Executive Go- 
vernment, they are excusable. 

'' How is justice to pronounce in this difficult ques- 
tion P how separate the cause from the effect ? As far 
as regards those murderers — ^those assassins — ^for those 
who shot General Brea, who cut off heads and hand&-* 
those cannibals of insurrection — ^those anthropophagy 
of rebellion — no mercy. But for those who will say to 
you, ' We starved ; our wives were hungry, — our 
children were hungry, — oh ! for them let there be pify, 
and — ^if by chance from the accused should arise the 
accusers — Justice." 

General Cavaignac, in his address to the National 
Guards and the army, in most energetic language 
called upon the troops to repress all feelings of re- 
venge. In one part he says, " In Paris I see the con- 
querors and the conquered ; may my name be cursed 
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for ever if I consent to see victims. Jostice will take 
her course, — ^let her proceed ; it is your wish, — ^it is 
mine." 

And now this great battle had ceased. The mili- 
tary, the Garde Mobile, and the greater part of the 
National Guards had, proved firm and true in the great 
day of trial. The puny leaders of the Revolution of 
February, who had existed by gross delusions and per- 
verted principles, had sunk into insignificance, — some 
to figure at trials, as fomenters, aiders, abettors, in this 
detestable civil war; and what remained of the 
glorious liberty and social doctrines which Louis 
Blanc* thus mentions ? — " Yes, now is the hour of a 
new development of humanity. For, from the north 
to the south, firom east to west, an immense convulsion 
has arisen. The February of France has circulated on 
the wings of the tempest. For Hungary has risen to 
a man — for the whole of Italy is shaking oflT her yoke 
— ^for Europe, uneasy, turns and returns in the aged 
system of civilization, and demands repose in a com- 
plete changed — ^What remains of his socialist govern- 
ment, " where the state is the pilot, fireely elected by 
a people, who march towards instruction and hap- 
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ptness r 

Liberty, so strangely misunderstood in France, was 
now shackled, and those who danced round the trees 
of liberty did it in fetters. What remained but a de- 
sperate military government ? But the recollection of 

* " Le Nouveau Monde," Numero 1. 
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the liberty, trifling as it was, which was now lost, will 
yet cause another revolution ; for slow as the French 
are to comprehend the real blessing of this supreme of 
all human blessings, Liberty, yet we cannot believe 
that the greatest eflect of its greatest aspiration will be 
to fall prostrate, grovelling in the earth, paralyzed 
under the weight of a military despotism. 

Whoever dares express an opinion finds the ready 
janissaries of the Minister of Jmtice ! eager to convey 
him to gaol ; and even at this minute, when General 
Cavaignac spoke of his victims, where was M. Emile 
de Girardin ? — ^In gaol. For what ? For being the 
only Frenchman in France who dared, at that mo- 
ment, to speak the truth. But well was he revenged. 
The pen of that able writer marred all the hopes of 
General Cavaignac, and great as was the conqueror of 
June, he was humbled in December, and by Girardin. 

There must be in all free States enough of liberty 
to save society, and enough of order to save liberty ; 
but they are far — very far — ^from that in France. In- 
surrection had been overcome by military power ; the 
interest or fear of the vast majority of the population 
was the plea of accepting this shield of danger ; it was 
society invaded, and the national cry was, " Self- 
defence!" But the danger to liberty was evident. 
Paris, in a state of siege, has about as much freedom 
as the captive slave in the seraglio. The answer to 
this is, " Enfin que voulez-vom^ 

The day of triumph had arrived; the garrulous 
related the wonderful cruelties which had been com- 
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mitted on one side, and the magnanimity on the 
other. The inventors of wonders magnified the com- 
batants on the side of insurrection to hundreds of 
thousands, and the credulous readily beUeved that not 
less than thirty thousand had been slain, and that it 
would require a whole month to inter them. 

It is, to us, mai*vellous that so few were killed as 
was oiBcially reported. After gleaning from every 
author of the day, — after perusing the official reports, 
and listening to ' the words of the orators of the Na- 
tional Assembly, — we fearlessly put the loss, in killedy 
at about one thousand five hundred, and this, for close 
street-fighting for four days, and by General Gavaig- 
nac's own account, when three millions five hundred 
thousand ball cartridges were fired on one side alone, 
seems very insignificant. It is but about one shot 
taking efiect in three thousand ; and any man might 
gain considerable applause for bravery at so very small 
a risk. The greater part of the shot certainly hit the 
houses, but the balls were as harmless as if they had 
fallen into the sea. It is a common practice with 
Spaniards to begin to fire directly the enemy is in 
sight, — ^it being presumed that the noise contributes a 
little to excite apprehension ; but for the finest troops in 
Europe, and for the most valiant of all National Guards, 
it must be admitted that the firing was excessively 
bad, to say the least of it. Such we believe to be as 
nearly the truth as can be ascertained. 

But we cannot close the accounts of the days of 
June, 1848, without rendering our sincere homage. 
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our unworthy meed of approbation, to General Cavaig- 
nac. Throughout these trying times we never saw 
him betray the slightest impatience. He was calm, 
firm, ,te«i'. energcHo. un«ri4 .nd «=tive. There w« 
no useless parade about this great man, who, in the 
moment of the greatest danger, was called to save his 
country ; and we most unhesitatingly differ from those 
who afterwards rebuked him for causing this blood- 
shed ; aDeging that he must have known that the 
rising was inevitable ; and that, as Minister of War, 
he should not have left Paris so perfectly unpro- 
tected as only to have, within the lines of the useless 
fortifications, nine thousand men. He looked naturally 
to at least one hundred thousand National Guards, 
and fifteen thousand Grarde Mobile, — ^a force sufficient 
to have crushed any insurrection. That the thanks of 
France are due to General Cavaignac cannot be dis- 
puted ; and whatever was afterwards published relative 
to his father's memory, Cavaignac's name will ever be 
remembered with gratitude, with esteem, and with 
honour. 

On the 27th of June, we visited every part of this 
great struggle. Naturally curious to arrive at conclu- 
sions, we, after creeping along, and being nearly upset 
a dozen times, in the Rue St. Antoine, stood at the 
Place de la Bastille, where the most damage had 
been done. Here we again revert to the fact that the 
riddled houses were the existing proofs of the bad 
direction of the shots, and we could easily account, on 
witnessing the marks, for a considerable number of 
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the three millions five hundred thousand musket car- 
tridges. One house was smouldering in its ruins, having 
been set on fire; many were pierced through and 
through by the artillery. The whole was a dreadful 
picture of the horrors of civil war. The streets were 
in confusion confounded, and the half destroyed barri- 
cades gave a sufficiently good idea of the difficulty to 
be overcome m storming these street defences, more 
especially when flanked and protected by riflemen 
from windows. Amongst other inquiries, we were 
particularly anxious to know how the insurgents were 
provided with provisions. The following is a con- 
vincing proof that money was as plentiful on the side 
of the rebels as arms and ammunition. 

There is a baker's shop about thirty doors on the 
left hand side on entering the Faubourg St. Antoine 
from the Place de la Bastille. To the owner of this 
shop we addressed ourselves. The manner in which 
the insurgents were supplied was this. According to 
the number of men at each barricade, a certain pro- 
portion of bread was ordered from each baker's, and a 
dan for pajrment was given thus : — " For the service of 
the Social . and Democratic Republic. Bon for fifty 
pounds of bread for the use of the first barricade in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. By order of the Chiefs of the 
barricade. — Signed, Balthazar and Lamardiere." 

" And who pays these dons, we asked ?" 

'' From time to time gentlemen or ladies come, and 
pay us every farthing. I have but this one left." 

We candidly confess we saved the leaders the 
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expense of paying for this last, which we ke^ as a 
memorial of the times ; and a most oonTincing proof 
that money was found, after He batffe was ocer^ to 
pay the engagements taken by the insorgents. 

There is also a very large glass manufactme dose to 
the Place de la Bastille. The first barricade was 
erected nearly opposite his door. As we knew this 
man as one of great respectability, and not at all as 
favourable to the sudden and lamentable changes which 
had occurred in France, we went to his shop, and 
asked if his brittle wares had not suffered ? 

" Not in the least," was his reply. " The insur- 
gents insisted that my doors should be kept open ; but, 
before they occupied the house militarily, people were 
sent in who turned every glass with its face to the 
wall, and although the parties were relieved frequently, 
and from my windows a sharp firing was maintained, 
and considerable bustle and confusion continually 
going on, yet not one glass was broken, and no da- 
mage done internally to the amount of five francs." 
To be sure they seized the proprietor, and made him 
not only lend \m aid to build the barricade, but also 
to def(;rid il, placing him in the first rank. This gen- 
tleman (locJitnul that when be fired, his conscience 
aa|uitt<Ml him of any chance of committing murder, as 
he shut liiH (;ycM, and fired with such an elevation that 
he could not even have broken a chimney pot. We 
believe that a very great number of others acted in a 
similar manner. On the first opportimity this manu- 
facturer escaped from his uncomfortable situation, and 
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retired beyond the contest ; but no damage was done 
to his furniture on this account, and we paid our visit 
at the moment he had inspected his glass, and had put 
his house in order. 

The usual examinations of pockets still continued. 
The illuminations also continued ; but we were relieved 
at last from the eternal " Sentinel y prenez ffurde a vom'* 
No carriage, cart, or basket escaped the vigilance 
of the Garde Mobile and others on duty ; there was 
still quite enough of excitement to keep the timid 
awake, and amuse the curious. 

During these last days a vast number of people, who 
had been put forth as lucky enough to have some 
wealth of which they could be plundered, changed their 
houses. We know many who resorted to hotels, in 
order, we suppose, to have the benefit of other men's 
courage ; but we doubt much if the insurgents had 
succeeded, if hotels would have been respP/Cted more 
than private houses. If pillage had been resorted to, 
hotels would have supplied a vast quantity for the 
crucible. 

The streets were soon made passable ; but it was a 
great curiosity to witness the immense number of bar- 
ricades which had been erected. We heard of mar- 
vels in this Une also, quite as credible as the anecdote 
of the women who cut off the heads of the Garde Mo- 
bile, to bowl at the feet and boots we before men- 
tioned, — ^that of barricades having been erected, in the 
Rue St. Martin, as high as the third floor ! A barri- 
cade of that height would have been of little service, 
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and we candidly confess, although we visited every 
street in which this great contest had been maintained, 
we saw nothing of the kind. We saw most formida- 
ble defences, inasmuch as no cavalry could act, and 
the defenders were not much exposed ; but as to bar- 
ricades as high as the second or third floor, we do 
not believe in their ever having existed. 

On the 27th of June, Cavaignac, having accom- 
plished the work for which he had been selected, de- 
livered again his powers into the hands of the National 
Assembly. He was now the star of the Republic. 
The mantle of Lamartine, without the poetry, had 
descended upon Cavaignac, and there was not so 
popular a man in France as the General. The Na- 
tional Assembly, grateful for the services rendered, im- 
mediately passed a vote of thanks, and named him 
president of a ministry which he himself was to select. 
France had then the following Government. 

Interior, — M. Senard. 

Commerce, — M. Tourret. 

Public Works, — M. Recurt. 

Marine, — Admiral le Blanc. 

Foreign Afiairs, — M. Bastide. 

War, — General Lamoriciere. 

Justice, — M. Bethmont. 

Finance, — M. Goudchaux. 

Public Instructor, — M. Carnot. 
This was a great change for the better, although it 
was evident the heterogeneous mass could not long 
hold together. Still the names were more respectable 
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than some of the Provisional Government, who were 
writers in the National ; one merely a reporter, and 
one a common bagsman from Lyons. 

The morning was not without a little excitement. 
A party of insurgents taken with arms in their posses- 
sion, were conducted through the Place Carousel to 
their destination — a prison. When about halfway, 
these men, at some given signal, made an attack upon 
the guard, disarmed some, and took to flight. The 
party of the escort, not disarmed, immediately fired 
upon the fugitives. The guard at the Tuileries, believ- 
ing they were attacked, although no musket was fired 
in that direction, immediately took a flying shot at 
anybody, and brought down several of the National 
Guards, creating considerable confusion amongst the 
survivors. In the meantime the insurgents had been 
followed up closely, and vigorously defended them- 
selves; but the Garde Marine, which occupied the 
Palais Royal, (now called the Palais National,) turned 
out, and succeeded in capturing the enemy. By 
way of effectually stopping any recurrence of such 
attempt, M. Lallier gave orders for instant execution, 
and eighteen prisoners were shot on the spot. This 
was a strong measiu-e ; but by no means so bad as the 
following. Three of these fugitives took to the Rue 
de Valois ; but they were surrounded by a far superior 
force; resistance was useless, and they surrendered. 
They were conducted to the large court in front of the 
Palais National, turned out like rats, and butchered 
without mercy. We doubt much if any act of atrocity, 
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parallel to this, can be given of the insurgents. The 
rest of the fugitives were captured by more humane 
soldiers, and conveyed to their prison. There was no 
occasion for the butchery ; it was as easy to disarm, 
bind, and secure the prisoners, leaving the law to take 
its course, as to fire upon unarmed and captive men. 
We have never heard that any inquiry took place on 
this affair, and although Cavaignac hoped his name 
might be ciu'sed if he allowed any victiniSy yet here 
were twenty-one butchered, and certainly we never 
heard of justice taking its course on the aggressors. 

The wisest man cannot in such times as these act in 
conformity to the opinions and wishes of every one, 
and hence we find Cavaignac very much censured for 
his distribution of the Legion of Honour to the Garde 
Mobile, whilst the regular army, who took a leading 
part in suppressing this insurrection, were overlooked. 
Tlie National Guards were remembered afterwards; 
but great jealousy was excited, and the Garde Mobile, 
before envied on account of their superior pay, were 
now more envied on account of the medal which was 
seen on many a breast. All did their duty most admi- 
rably ; some exceeded it ; the reward was not in pro- 
portion to the services rendered. 

Orders were now given by the Mayor of Paris, 
M. Armand Marrast, to replace the pavement every- 
where, and to relax, in some degree, the severity of 
search, which, in many cases, had been carried to out- 
rage, especially on the weaker sex. The state of siege 
still continued ; but in no way interfered vnth the 
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quiet citizen. We walked everjrvyhere without moles- 
tation, and at night, on our return from the National 
Assembly, no one heeded our movements. 

On the 29th of June Paris began to assume its usual 
appearance ; the shops were opened, and this gay and 
light-hearted people frequented the public walks and 
places of amusements, apparently forgetting, for a mo- 
moment, the horror of a civil war. The wisest and 
the most frivolous foresaw that further evils were in 
store for France ; that the hydra, although considerably 
decapitated, still existed ; that sooner or later the heads 
would grow again ; but they forgot, in the mo- 
ment of victory, the dangers of the future, and like 
very sensible republicans enjoyed the present. 

In this memorable aflFair six general officers were 
kiled, and six wounded. Many families were placed 
in mourning; we remarked the immense num- 
bers who carried about this sombre dress of grief; 
although the papers of the day declared all com- 
munications open, — ^the streets as much frequented as 
ever, — ^the same gay and lively appearance which Paris 
ever presents, yet we cannot bear record of that. It 
is true that curiosity prompted most people to visit 
the scene of conflict, and many public conveyances 
were in request. Very few, as yet, ventured in their 
carriages. The aristocrats might be marked. The richest 
contented himself with a vehicle which would not in- 
crease his expenses if it were suddenly converted into 
a barricade, and many a beautiful woman might be 
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seen tracing with her finger the marks of the shot on 
the houses. 

It is very singular, that on the arch of Porte St. 
Denis there is only a mark of one ball, and that struck 
the word ''Liberie'' The firing had been much 
better in the Faubourg Poissonniere ; onwards to- 
wards the Bastille the houses were less marked, but 
the windows were every one broken. At the comer 
of the Rue de Fauboiu'g du Temple, the fighting had 
become more serious, and here the curious mustered 
in greater nmnbers, following the bridge over the 
canal, which was disputed, and which the insurgents 
had endeavoured to destroy. On every side was visible 
the marks of the combat, and that which had been a 
scene of slaughter and carnage, was now converted 
into a rendezvous for the idle. 

But it was at the Place de la Bastille that the 
greater number assembled. The sentinels insisted 
on the foot passengers keeping on the trottoirs, and 
the carriages continuing in a line. Here had been the 
last great struggle ; houses had been battered down 
and fired; the pompiers, the firemen of Paris, had 
yet work to do to smother the smouldering ruins. 
Houses riddled by the shot seemed so weakened as 
to endanger their fall; here might be seen the 
eager artist with his sketching apparatus, and the 
wealthier master of the Daguerrotype, who, in one 
minute, did more than his poorer companions could 
do in a week. Hundreds of fiacres choked the 
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road; so numerous were the pedestrians, that they 
were obhged to make a circuitous route to retreat. 
Amongst others we were summoned to follow the 
regular tract ; but on showing the card of admission 
to the National Assembly, we were exempted from the 
general rule, and retraced our steps; then taking 
the Rue St. Antoine, passed the Hotel de Ville, and 
crossing by the bridge Notre Dame, we came in front 
of the Maison des Dieux Pierrots; here we think 
we can conscientiously account for at least eight hun- 
dred shots out of the 3,500,000. Every part of the 
face of the house was marked. M. Dumas affirms 
that '' in no one space could an infant place its hands 
without covering a mark." We agree with him, and 
again cite this as a proof how badly the fire was di- 
rected. From this point to the Pantheon the same me- 
morials of the struggle existed ; as every one pursued 
nearly the same direction, this part of Paris appeared 
more animated and crowded than before this mournful 
attraction existed; but whilst this quarter of Paris 
mustered its thousands and its tens of thousands, the 
other streets were unfrequented, the shops scarcely 
opened, and squalid misery and wretchedness conspi- 
cuous. It appeared as if all the riches had disap- 
peared, and the poor not advanced in luxury — ^as 
if a general chaos existed, with a number of spectators 
wandering over the ruins, ^ach man looked on in 
silence, shrugged his shoulders, and seemed lost in 
contemplation, as he vainly sought out the benefits 
which Fi-ance had reaped from the Revolution, or from 
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what point was to come the " light and the happiness" 
of socialism. 

Of all scenes none is so truly mournful as a city in 
a state of desolation. All Paris lived on the Boule- 
vards; the rest of the town was a desert. At the 
doors of some miserable houses might be seen half a 
family on the pavement^ all idle, all without the means of 
sustenance, except from charity and the benevolence 
of the Republic ; scarcely anywhere could we witness 
one spark of opulence. In the best quarters hardly 
any equipages were seen. The dresses seemed to have 
felt the force of the Revolution ; and we cannot here 
resist a quotation from d' Arlincourt, who, in his addi- 
tion to the " Republican Catechism," adds these ques- 
tions and answers, as, " After the Doctrines of the 
famous Executive Commission." 

" What is a man of the working class ?" 

"The workman who is paid; but who never 
works." 

" Who is a man of merit under a RepubHc ?" 

" He who, having never done anything, because he 
was fit for nothing, finds himself all of a sudden fit 
for everything." 

Thus it was that the idle were still continued in 
idleness. The wortliless became fit defenders of the 
barricades, willingly embracing the idea that all. vio- 
lence and insurrection were justifiable so long as they 
were crowned by success. They had been successful 
in February, and why not again in June ? 

We trust we are now about to conip to brighter 
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days than those we have passed through. Necessity 
is the mother of invention. The men who accepted 
o£Sce under Cavaignac knew quite well that some 
great exertion must be made to restore confidence, and 
again entice the working classes, in their proper line of 
life, to become good subjects and industrious men. 
The resources of the Republic no longer allowed the 
lavish squanderings of the Provisional Government ; a 
day of reckoning was at hand. The excess of Uberty, in 
the French acceptation of the words, had now led 
to a mihtary government ; well might they exclaim, 
from one end of France to the other, " Woe to that 
country where, by a popular caprice, the overthrowing 
of a government is called a regeneration, and ty- 
ranny — ^liberty ; — a quicksand, blown by each tempest, 
where nothing exists but ruin. This is no longer a 
country, — ^it is a sacrifice." 

To restore France to her once proud position, was 
to be the labour of General Cavaignac and his newly 
named ministers. 
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Getieral Cavaigaatfs Address — Number of Arrests — Lamartin^s 
Address — Public Interment of the Slain — Number^ of the 
Killed, Wounded, and Missing — Funeral of the Archbishop 
of Paris — Numerous Arrests — The Cavaignae Administration 
dissolved — Disarrangetnent of the National Finances--^ 
MM, Proudhon and Cdbet — Their extravagant Doctrines — 
General Changamier and the National Guard — Personal 
Liberty disregard^ed in ^France — Tendency of Revolution to 
Tyranny — The Mountain Party — M, Thiers — Various Dis* 
turbances in the Provinces suppressed. 

The battle over, it became necessary to congratulate 
the conquerors ; which General Cavaignae did in bis 
usual concise manner. To the Mayor of Paris he 
wrote directing him to thank the mayors of the dif- 
ferent arrondisenientSy and in conclusion he says, 

" Quant a moi, c'est au nom do la France tout entiere 
que je les remercie avec effusion. — Affection sincere, 

" Cavaignac." 

The repubUcan style of address was beginning 
^o wear away; although the officinl proclamatioTi 
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began " Citoyen Maire" de Paris, the usual " Salut et 
Fraternite,'' was omitted. We always thought it a 
considerable farce to address a sentence of execution 
to a criminal, and to place ''Salut et Fraternite*' to 
the document. 

Cavaignac is a man of few words— very unlike the 
generality of his countrymen. He is a fine, straight- 
forward soldier; we preferred him to any man in 
the National Assembly, simply because what he had 
to say, he said without any superfluous expressions, 
and generally was too much of a soldier to condescend 
to falsehood. If any man will take the trouble to read 
over the speeches of the several and numerous minis- 
ters of finance, who have figured in that capacity since 
February, he will have a slight idea of how valuable is 
truth in a member of a Government. Nobody would 
believe that M. Gamier Pages, Duclerc, or Goudchaux 
were speaking of the same country ; — their statements 
were so diametrically opposed. 

The agitation which succeeded the days of June 
was excessive. The National Assembly rivalled the 
worst days of the Convention. Although thousands 
of arrests contiimed to be made, and some pubUc 
journals of good pretensions, such as the Assemblee 
Nationale, the Presse, and La Liberte, were still under 
suppression, yet in the Bepresentant du Peuple^ of the 
1st of July, this extraordinary announcement appeared. 
" The Society of the Rights of Man declare themselves 
strangers to the insurrection, which has just been 
crushed. The Society estimates its numbers at thirty- 
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five thousand men, v«^ho await some future period/' 
So early as the 1st of July the papers began to an- 
nounce another insurrection as likely to occur. 

The prisons were crowded, and some apprehension 
was manifested lest the cholera should add its scourge 
to the woes of France. It became requisite to move 
the prisoners to the forts surrounding Paris, which was 
done without any attempt at evasion, or creating the 
slightest disturbance. 

The lull which succeeded the storm, gave the people 
time to consider, coolly, the late affair. Like the ocean 
after a tremendous gale, the motion caused by the 
breeze continued ; but on the surface all was calm and 
smooth. No one was foolish enough to believe that this 
great civil war was occasioned solely by the breaking 
up of the National Workshops. It was evident men 
of higher birth and greater attainments than the 
common mechanic had directed this movement. 
Although the papers trumpeted forth the arrests of 
one L'heritier, who had been previously condemned for 
political crimes, and who was a member of many 
secret societies, — of Barral, who was a sub-director 
of the National Workshops, a captain in the 1 1th legion 
of the National Guards, of Cavallon, president of a 
democratic club, and Grandraenil editor of the Reforme 
newspaper, — ^the public were discontented, and unhesi- 
tatingly accused not only the Provisional Government 
for their want of prevision, but even Cavaignac him- 
self for not having had more than nine thousand troops 
in Paris, when the outbreak was publicly announced 
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three days previous to the occurrence, and of which 
everybody but the Grovemment seemed to have been 
quite prepared. Many deprecated the arrests of the 
tools whilst the movers were at liberty. It was loudly 
declared that members of the Provisional Government 
were concerned in the insurrection ; and public belief 
for once was right, as was afterwards proved, when 
it pointed the finger at the criminals. The Debats 
published an article, in which it was declared, that 
after the days of February, when a reaction was be- 
lieved to be premeditated, the Provisional Govern- 
ment formed, secretly, a battaUon of barricade 
makers, and instructed them upon the most efficacious 
and speedy mode of construction ; that on a plan of 
Paris the streets were designated in which these formi- 
dable difficulties were to be erected ; and moreover, 
that the principal houses, capable of defence, were 
pointed out ; in fact, that at any given moment Paris 
would become a mass of street fortifications. Lamar- 
tine could not rest quiet under so odious an imputa- 
tion. On the 7th of July he published a straight- 
forward, manly contradiction to this assertion. " I 
avow," he says, " the perusal of these odious calumnies 
has forced me to break the silence I had imposed on 
myself until the xlay for proper explanation had ar- 
rived. To see myself transformed into a professor of 
civil war — ^a preparer of carnage ! I ? — ^I who have 
offered every day, for the last four months, my own 
bosom to save one drop of blood from the breasts of 
my fellow citizens. There is but one answer — ^there 
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is but one cry of indignation — ^which bursts from my 
soul, and which I beg you to register." 

We do not beUeve many citizens suspected Lamar- 
tine ; their suspicions fell upon others. 

Paris now had another grand day of burial. The 
martyrs in the cause of order were to be publicly 
interred in the same general mausoleum of all glo- 
rious citizens who had fallen : what an heterogeneous 
mass of bodies lie under the monument of Liberty at 
the Place de la Bastille ! The glorious martyrs in the 
cause of liberty, that is to say, the insurgents who 
drove Charles X. from his kingdom, the mighty heroes 
who drove Louis Philippe from his throne, and the 
brave men who shot down the remaining heroes of 
February, all buried together ! — ^those who fought for 
order, and those who fought for disorder,— aU in the 
same place, and all called the heroes who had fallen in 
the cause of liberty ! When, on the 6th of July, this 
grand ceremony took place, we could not resist some as- 
tonishment at the car which was to bear these heroes 
to their last abode. Although it was a most magni- 
ficent afiair, bedizened with a multiplicity of fl^s and 
pendants, yet it was evident it would not carry thirty 
coffins at the most; the whole affair was so pon- 
derous and unwieldy, that we felt xx)nvinced it never 
would reach its destination, — neither did it. It got 
as far as the Madeleine, and there it remained, imtil 
its flags, escutcheons, and drapery were removed, and 
the car broken up. 

The Madeleine, the Porte St. Martin, the Porte 
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St. Denis, and the Palace of the National Assembly 
were hung with black. The usual words '' Liberie y 
EgaliUy and Fraternitey with " to the Citizens dead 
for their country," figured in white. M. Dumas re- 
marks : — " Strange irony ! It is the Liberty, EquaUty, 
and Fraternity of Death which ought to be written. 
If ever three words were misappUed and misplaced, it 
is these three words. Not only ought they not to 
have been put upon the sombre drapery, but they 
should have been concealed by a veil, because the 
very hearse which passed before them was a proof of 
their falsehood." 

The whole affair was a failure. Some reports were 
circulated that the insurgents had placed a quantity 
of powder in the caves, intending to blow up not only 
the bodies of their friends who had been honoured 
by a national burial, but also the bodies of the living, 
and the new comers for a place of rest ! We confess 
we are quite at a loss to account for the absence of the 
dead : we believe that only thirteen coflSns were placed 
in the Madeleine, when it was foimd that the funeral 
car could not reach its destination. Even allowing 
that the following is correct, it is strange that so few 
were to be honoured by this pubUc interment. " The 
last account of the loss sustained by the National 
Guard and the Garde Mobile is as follows. Officers 
of all ranks, and rank and file killed, one hundred and 
twenty-three I Woimded, five hundred and ninety- 
eight. Total, kiDed and wounded, seven hundred and 
twenty-three ! To this account must be added two 
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hundred and fifty men missing since the days of June, 
of whom there is no account. The Hst of the killed is 
much less than was expected. Unfortunately the 
wounded are numerous, and some of the wounds very 
dangerous."* 

It will be seen that there is a vast difference be- 
tween our amount and that of M. Dumas. If in four 
days close street fighting the National Guards and the 
Garde Mobile only lost the above amoimt, it is evi- 
dent there was a great deal more noise than work, and 
that the insurgents fired nearly as badly as their oppo- 
nents ; but certainly the former marked out the offi- 
cers, as a greater number of generals were killed and 
wounded, than in the battle of Waterloo. The exact 
account of the killed, wounded, and missing of the 
Garde Mobile, as given officially, amounts to one hun- 
dred and ninety-nine killed, four hundred and ninety- 
five wounded, and one hundred and seventy two miss- 
ing. We remember a very valiant soldier fixing the 
killed of this Pretorian Guard at six thousand 1 

The funeral of the Archbishop of Pans was much 
more imposing. He was dressed in his pontificial 
robes, with his mitre on his head ; his face was un- 
covered. He was borne by the National Guards in 
imiform. Four bishops held the pall, whilst a fifth 
officiated. He was carried through many of the streets 
of Paris to Notre Dame. Here the funeral ceremony 
was performed, and the body left exposed until seven 
o'clock, when it was placed in the vault appropriated 

* "Ouma? 
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to the Archbishop of Paris. Thus terminated the last 
earthly honours paid to the most exemplary, brave, 
beneficent, and charitable Affre Archbishop of Paris, 
who acted in conformity with his doctrine, and, like the 
good Shepherd, " gave up his life for his flock." 

It was a task of some time and difficulty to disarm 
the disaffected of Paris; but it was done without 
any disturbance. Arrests followed arrests. Amongst 
these none created more surprise than that of M. Con- 
stantin, who was one of the officers named to con- 
duct the inquiry concerning the insurrection. It was 
declared that, during the 24th and 25th of Jime, this 
officer was seen dressed in a blouse exciting the people 
to revolt, and encouraging them by his presence and 
his words.* 

It was proposed to keep an army of fifty thou- 
sand men round the capital. This gave confidence, 
and the grand dinner of Pere Duchene, fixed for 
the 14th of July, occasioned very little uneasiness 
to the inhabitants of Paris. The Government were 
well on their guard. The principal quarters of the city 
were protected, whilst the suspected were watched, 
and almost all were disarmed. 

The finances of the State required assistance, 
M. Goudchaux, the Minister of Finance, succeeded 
in gettting a loan from the Bank of France for 
150,000,000f. The excellent management of this 
great establishment enabled it to come to the aid of 
the Government. Certainly no desperate speculators 

* M. Constantin was afterwards found guilty. 
VOL. II. L 
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of other countries would have risked a loan; not 
even had a much higher rate of interest, with pre- 
miums and commissions, been offered. France was as 
good a picture of national insanity as could possibly 
have been exhibited, to scare other nations from the 
folly and absurdity of revolutions without necessity, or 
accepted republics against the wish of the nation. 

The first ministry of Cavaignac did not long hold 
together, M. Ducoux, on the 16th of July, took the 
place of M. Trouve-Chauvel, as Prefet of Police, 
M. Bethmont resigned his post as Minister of Justice, 
which M. Marie obtained. M. Bastide became Minis* 
ter of Foreign Affairs, and M. Verreinhae Saint-Maur, 
Minister of Marine. Even these changes failed to give 
confidence. Paris was still in great excitement, and 
the general opinion was expressed thus : — " We have 
done something ; but it is not all over yet." Six thou- 
sand prisoners were secured in the different forts round 
Paris, and day after day threw more light upon the 
insurrection of June. Still, what was to be done with 
six thousand men, all guilty of reacting the glorious 
days of February? These six thousand men must 
be fed. Although Cavaignac had, on the 4th of July, 
in these few words killed one hydra, " The National 
Workshops are suppressed — Cavaignac;" — yet he 
had now got another plague nearly as bad as the first — 
great expenditure and trifling receipts. 

The National Assembly began to show a laudable 
desire to make the receipts equal the expenditure ; not 
as the general system of European finance, whereby 
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taxes are increased to meet the expenditure, but by 
a reduction of salaries. Thus the President received 
ten thousand francs a month, and his ministers only 
four thousand. If France could have reduced her 
army and navy, and struck off about one thousand 
leeches, who sucked the life's blood of the State, 
without being of the smallest possible use to it, 
she might have recovered a Uttle her lost position. 
The revolution was more fatal to her th^n a ten 
years' war, because everybody foresaw, and now 
foresees, that a Republic cannot exist, and that an- 
other revolution must destroy a form of government 
accepted, not desired. Whilst this calamity hovers 
over the country, no confidence can be thoroughly 
restored. France is a country delighting in titles and 
ribbons ; and that article of her Republican Constitu- 
tion (which destroys all castes and grades, abolishes 
titles, and places the proud ex-peer of France on a 
level with a sweeper,) has found few advocates but a 
frightened National Assembly to vote for, or uphold. 
The very instant a French nobleman travels, he as- 
sumes his former rank. Amongst the better classes 
we never heard the word dtoyen used, excepting in 
ridicule, and Monsieur le Due and Monsieur le Comte 
pass through the Post-oflSce a hundred times in a day. 
Nay, on all carriages the large arms and coronets 
have appeared again, and people who were ennobled 
by kings refused to be humbled into insignificance by 
a set of sub-editors of minor publications. 

It is the finance of France which will strangle the 

L 2 
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Bepublic, If she makes a loan, it must be done at an 
exorbitant rate of interest. Fresh taxes must be raised ; 
for she is afraid of reductions in her army, which 
would again leave the capital to the mercy of a mob, 
and the provinces to the sway of royalists. She has 
only to struggle and struggle in her toils, until she 
finds energy and courage to break through the net and 
become in reality free. 

M. Girardin had been released from his unjust 
imprisonment ; the thousand anecdotes of his having 
received money from the legitimists to forward their 
civil war, was refuted and denied; and when the 
editor of the Presse found himself at hberty, he pub- 
lished a memoir of his imprisonment, which created 
much sensation. His first letter to Cavaignac, on his 
arrest, is worthy of the writer :- 

" General, — I was arrested to-day at four o'clock at 
the office of the Presse newspaper, and conducted to 
the Conciergerie ; — why, I am ignorant and cannot 
imagine. I ask to be a prisoner on parole. My word 
is as binding as the bolts of a prison. I ofier, more- 
over, in conformity with the law, to give any security 
which may be required. I cannot believe you a man 
to exercise useless rigor. Salut etfratemite. 

"E. de Girardin." 

Cavaignac answered this letter, alleging as a reason 
of his arrest, that " his imprudent publications would 
lose the Republic, the nation, and the entire European 
society y He continues, " The confidence of the As- 
sembly has loaded me with a responsibility which I 
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must justify. Rest assured you have nothing to fear 
from me." 

Still personal liberty was sacrificed — the liberty 
of the subject most infamously violated. M. Girar- 
din, who had continually forewarned the Grovernment, 
and urged them to take measures to repress the insur- 
rection in the bud, was kept a close prisoner until the 
5th of July ; he was then released, because there was 
nothing against him ! The nations of Europe might 
study with advantage the numerous acts of tyranny 
which invariably follow the insane insurrection of a 
people who were free, and could not rest contented 
with their liberty ; who could have corrected all abuses 
without dethroning the monarch, and obtained all re- 
forms without plunging the country into insurrection, 
anarchy, and distress. 

Amongst the various people who rose to temporary 
notice during the French Revolution, two merit some 
remarks, M. Proudhon and M. Cabet. M. Dumas 
remarks of the fonner, that " Never since Erostatus 
has any madman been so celebrated ;" yet the minute 
afterwards he justifies M. Proudhon in his reason. 
Thus, he argues : — " Is M. Proudhon seriously a mad- 
man ?" Every one believes it when they only see the 
surface of his doctrines, and suddenly they become 
alarmed at his logic the deeper they dive into his 
reasonings. M. Proudhon advances three startling and 
frightful principles, but which, by the aid of the most 
trifling reasoning, appear nothing more than this : — 

" Property is a theft. 
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" Family is a dangerous thing. 

" God is an useless being." 

Yes — ^Property is a theft, if the property receives but 
never returns any of its benefits ; if it absorbs all — if 
it mono{K)lizes all — ^if it begins in egotism, and finishes 
in avarice. 

Yes — ^Family is a dangerous thing, if beyond one 
family there is no other object. If, provided one 
family is happy, man does not occupy himself in for- 
warding the happiness of other men, who are all, 
however, of one great family in the eyes of God. 

Yes — God is a useless being, if the love of God 
does not inspire us with the love of our neighbour, 
and if, through respect to God and his commandments, 
we do not arrive at one universal fraternity. 

Carefully examine the three grand principles which 
have excited such clamour, and we shall not find 
M. Proudhon so completely wrong, except, indeed, 
by this abrupt declaration of his principle, which 
so far shock the reader, at the first sight, that he 
throws down the book without further examination. 
M. Proudlion requires three hundred years for the 
regulation of his system, therefore we may safely leave 
it to others, yet unborn, to test its practicability ; if 
one grand Republic is to govern Europe — providing 
we escape the Cossacks — ^M. Proudhon's doctrine may 
be established by some sincere followers of the Icarian 
swindler, Cabet. 

M. Proudhon is a man of some merit; but we 
cannot discern if he is animated by a love of the lower 
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classes, or a positive hatred of the higher. Not- 
withstanding the rancorous hatred with which he has 
been pursued and ridiculed, M. Proudhon has many 
sincere admirers of his system, but who unfortunately 
cannot live the required three himdred years to see 
if it is right or wrongf. 

Of M. Cabet little need be said. He requested the 
Government to assist him and his benighted followers 
in their journey to Icaria ; yet when the moment of 
departure came, M. Cabet shipped off his credulous 
victims, but remained in France hunself. M. Cabet 
had industriously circulated the most fabulous state- 
ments concerning this unknown region. 

We remember, many years ago, when a certain 
Cacique of Poyais contracted a loan, that every shop 
window was crammed with drawings of the wonderous 
city. Splendid edifices attracted attention, and the 
Poyais loan was effected. The dupes lived to find out 
that the city of Poyais was about as doubtful as the 
modem Icaria. M. Cabet has been thoroughly ex- 
posed ; his social system did not require three hun- 
dred years to prove its fallacy : and M. Proudhon 
himself would have done wiser, had he dressed his 
doctrines in more peaceable language. Men naturally 
start, and begin to look at their fire-arms instead of 
their philosophical doctrines, when they read, " If you 
do not give, we will take by force !" It is no longer a 
discussion, — ^it is an attack. But right or wrong it 
cannot be disputed that M. Proudhon became one of 
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the niost notorious men which the volcano of February 
threw upon the earth. 

Although the days of Jime considerably damped the 
ardour of the lower classes, yet the doctrines of Mods. 
Proudhon were still, and are still, kept warm in the 
hearts of many. We do not know if M. Ledni Rollin 
is an admirer of this modem Utopian system ; but it 
is reported of that learned gentleman, that some days 
previous to the Revolution he was heard to say, " That 
he hoped the time was not far distant when no man 
in France would have more than thirty thousand francs 
revenue." It is said, that the principal man of the 
Provisional Government (we do not mean Lamartine) 
has found a fund more ample than the above ! 

General Changamier became the Commander-in- 
chief of the National Guards for the department of the 
Seine. It was the intention of General Cavaignac to 
give to the National Guards, the army, &c., decora- 
tions for their gallant conduct. The National Guards 
refused at first this honour, as being a record of a 
civil war, where one brother had been opposed by 
the other. This fine, manly, and generous feeling 
was made kno\Mi to Cavaignac by (jeneral Chan- 
gamier, who transmitted to the President of the 
Council a letter from the colonel of the 4th legion, in 
which the feeUng that animated the National Guards 
was clearly set forth. The reasonings failed to con- 
vhice the President, and General Changarnier addressed 
the following letter to the colonels of the different 
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legions who had refused to accept the order in the 
name of their respective oflScers and men. 

" My dear Colonel, — General Cavaignac, President 
of the Council, to whom I have submitted the obser- 
vations which, in the name of many of his colleagues, 
the colonel of the 4th legion addressed to me, persists 
in thinking that he ought to give decorations to the 
National Guards, who have so well merited the reward 
of their country. If, in withholding this recompence, 
we could tear out the sorrowful and bloody page of 
histoiy, all patriotic hearts would rejoice ; but this 
melancholy record being unfortunately indelible, we 
ought not to separate the honourable distinctions 
which the National Guards, Grarde Mobile, and the 
army united, so well merited. The President of the 
Council, I repeat, having decided upon giving this 
honourable distinction, to which several of the National 
Guards have objected, I have no doubt you will place 
me in a position to fulfil the Greneral's intention, not 
only in accordance with the obedience we all owe him, 
but with that alacrity which I expect from your 
patriotism and your conciUatory and enlightened dis- 
position." 

The National Guards afterwards accepted the order ; 
but it is impossible not to acknowledge the fine, 
manly, generous feeling which prompted them to 
refuse the object so much coveted by all the soldiers 
of France. " Give it to the army," they said ; " that 
is just. The cross of the Legion of Honour is their 
ambition, and in whatever way they win, they deserve 
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it. For us it is different. We have done our duty, 
and in so doing we have obeyed a terrible necessity 
which requires no reward. We have destroyed anarchy, 
but at the price of the blood of citizens ; we cannot 
consent to wear this record of our valour, when we 
consider it was gained by the slaughter of those who, 
the night before, were oiur companions and our 
brothers." — We gladly refer to this manly declaratioo, 
whilst we thoroughly approve of the determination 
of Cavaignac, which overcame the generous scruples. 
He had, during the contest, taken the order firom the 
breast of his Aide-de-camp, and placed it with his own 
hand upon the breast of one of the Gfarde Mobile ; 
that being done, it became requisite to give the same 
distinction which others had equally merited. As 
the army had, since the days of February, been edled 
from the capital, and the Provisional Government, 
without hesitation, had struck off forty generals &om 
the active list, leaving them without pensions, the re- 
ward of the Legion of Honour to those brave men was 
not only a trifling recompence, but was a reparation. 

In consequence of their doubtful behaviour, to use 
a very modest expression, it became necessary to dis- 
band some portions of the National Guard, and we 
find an order of the 15th of July, 1848, directing, in 
the 8th, 9th, and 11th arrondisseinentSy a reorganiza- 
tion, destined, as the letter imports, for the mainten- 
ance of order and public tranquillity. We say, after 
the days of June, as we did before, that the National 
(luards are a dangerous force— a force a» Hangeroiia 
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to liberty as it is to public tranquillity. If these men 
were all animated by the same feelings, — ^if, like real 
soldiers, they were forbidden all political opinions, — 
then, in case of disturbance, they would become an 
army of special constables^ and perhaps not be ashamed 
to follow the example which was shown in this country ; 
but as long as they are divided in poUtical opinions, 
and do not respect the law under which they live, they 
become a most dangerous mass of armed men, ready 
for any insurrection, the one half to make the disturb* 
ance, and the other to quel it. Whichever is success- 
ful invariably " merits well of his country." The Na- 
tional Guards are, to all intents and purposes, soldiers ; 
and we have a great respect for the truth of the fol- 
lowing : — 

'' The more soldiers there are in a state, the more 
that nation becomes enfeebled; and the more the 
nation becomes enfeebled, the more the soldiers are 
multipUed." Again, ''There is a fatal mania of 
having troops. It is a madness which, under the pre- 
text of preventing war, lights it up, leads to despot- 
ism in governments, and prepares the rising of the 
people."* 

It is a bad system of government which k main- 
tained by the sword; men who have once dreamt 
of liberty do not admire the thousands of bayonets, 
which sometimes glisten to repress it, under the spe- 
cious plea of maintaining order. In all well-conducted 
States the civil force should be sufGicient for the main- 

* Abb^ Baynal. 
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tenance of respect to the law ; but this is the sad fault 
of France, — the law is not respected. On the first alarm 
the rappel is beaten, — the soldier appealed to. He 
stands armed,— the legitimate expression of a griev- 
ance is suppressed, — everywhere the soldier and not 
the police appear. We appeal to all oiur readers for 
the truth of the following, that not a day passes with- 
out some unfortunate woman^ not for any political 
offence, being marched through the streets of Pans 
guarded by three or four soldiers with fixed bayonets 
and loaded muskets. If any slight disturbance arises, 
in a moment the guard, not the civil law, is appealed 
to ; and without any hesitation the supposed culprit is 
marched off to the Violon, where, perhaps, the inno- 
cent is incarcerated with the guilty. A whole night 
is allowed to pass before the unfortunate person is 
again marched through the streets with her escort, — 
to be made, if possible, to criminate herself. 

We remember lately being present at one of 
those numerous places of resort where dancing is 
allowed ; a person, adorned with a chain as a badge 
of his occupation, found fault with the manner of 
one gentleman's dancing. We solemnly declare it 
was neither indelicate nor indecent, and that many 
ladies were looking on. Forthwith, first of all, one of 
the Republican Guard was called, and then a division 
of troops seemed aroused. This gentleman was con- 
signed to custody. He was afterwards released, it is 
true ; but on inquiry what would have been his punish- 
ment, we were informed that he would have beer 
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locked up for the night, and the next morning marched 
to the Commissary of Police, this merely by the 
orders of the enchained man. But the French have 
no idea of personal liberty. Let any man say that 
the President is not Solomon revived, or that the Go- 
vernment act with indiscretion or tyranny, and that 
man wiU very probably sleep on the straw of a prison. 

All insurrections, unless tempered with prudence, 
and arising from just cause, end in tyranny. We 
challenge the world — aye, in the despotism of all 
Eastern satraps — to show less regard for personal 
liberty than is exhibited in the most elegant, refined, 
constitutional, and free country, called Repubhcan 
France. The passport is a sure mode of operating 
with tyranny. Any man may be stopped and asked 
for his papers. The Inspector aflFects to think they are 
not in order. In vain you refer to the signatures — ^you 
are detained long enough to satisfy the curiosity 
of the intruder. After the Revolution you could 
neither get to or from a railway without a double 
examination. It is these little grievances, frivolous in 
the eyes of some, but of immense importance to those 
whose time is their wealth, that engenders discontent. 
We confess we neither envy the mode by which 
France shook off an imaginary shackle, or the means 
by which she has doubly enslaved herself. 

As Paris had been under a state of siege, the 
majesty of the civil succumbed to martial law. A 
Council of War was constituted ; the requisite exami- 
nations of the prisoner commenced, prior to the man 
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being brought before his judges. These primary exami- 
nations have one advantage for the innocent^ by giving 
them an opportunity of stating facts, and of appealing 
to witnesses in support of them ; but for the guilty 
it is a sure mode of condemnation ; every answer is 
used against the prisoner, and he dare not refer to 
witnesses. When the prisoner is tried, the least varia^ 
tion from his first statement makes a bad impression 
on his judges. 

After such a trial of strength as had taken place, 
and after the discovery that men of all shades and 
character took part in the insurrection, arrests of course 
were requisite, and day after day were more added to 
the list of the moused. Each day, also, added to 
the list of victims. On the 21st of July M. Domes 
died. Ilo was the fourth member of the National 
Assembly who lost his life, and, like the others, 
sacrificed it in the hopes of stopping, by persuasion, 
the rash opposition to the Government. The three 
others who died were General Negrier, General Duvi- 
vicr, and Colonel Charbonnel. Five others of the 
National Assembly were woimded. General Bedean, 
Clement Thomas, Lafontaine, and MIVI. Bixio and 
Ilauteville. 

The debates in the National Assembly had become 
a Uttle more orderly ; but the Mountain party were 
still strong, and still resolute. Their opposition was 
more vented in clamour than in words ; yet occasionally 
Home orator charmed even that turbulent party 
into Hilence. On the 26th of July M Thiers v^m^. 
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forth again. Two great adversaries were in presence. 
M. Thiers, as reporter on the proposition of M. Proud- 
hon, and as the upholder of the laws affecting pro- 
perty, combated the socialist doctrines of M. Proud- 
hon. M. Thiers was heard with great respect, and, 
towards the conclusion of his long discourse, referred 
to the three principles which we have previously men- 
tioned ; but he mentioned them without the explana- 
tion, and threw an odium upon Proudhon which could 
scarcely have been more bitter had it been directed 
against Spinpsa. " The language," says Thiers, " which 
I employ is severe ; but if there are errors which we 
should respect, there are others which merit no indul- 
gence. Some short-sighted philosophers, inspired by a 
glorious misanthropy — ^which we often meet in people 
discontented with themselves and with society — sneer 
at the great truths necessary to the happiness of man, 
placing in doubt the existence of God — of family — 
of property, and substituting, for these profound and 
eternal ideas, ideas false and fatal. This is often seen ; 
and such merit both respect and compassion, — ^respect, 
be it understood, for the liberty of human thought, 
which must be respected even in him who is deceived, 
because, in endeavouring to crush Spinosa, we might 
equally stop Plato, Descartes, and Newton. But cer- 
tain people dare, in times of civil wars like the present, 
to circulate false ideas, tending to raise the criminal 
arms of discord, and dare also to make use of their 
errors as a means of exciting a misguided people. 
There it is a duty, even in respecting the liberty of 
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thought, which they use so badly, to censure the dire- 
ful usage with all the force of a national condem- 
nation." The speech of M. Thiers had its well- 
merited success ; his words are powerful ; his actions 
doubtftd. M. Proudhon got also a quiet hearing, but 
from a totally different cause. The weather was hot, 
and the members of the National Assembly drowsy. 
The speech of the great apostle of sociaUsm was too 
heavy to excite attention. M. Proudhon forgot to 
give the context of his three great principles, leaving 
the expressions of M. Thiers without the slightest ex- 
planation. 

Whilst Paris remained tranquil, notwithstanding 
the hundred reports which were circulated, Lyons and 
other places in France were much agitated. But the 
victory in Paris was a death-blow to these exertioM 
of disorder. It was quite in vain they spread fiedse 
rumours ; the truth was soon knovni, and the approach 
of the army of the Alps, to suppress the slightest out- 
break, kept the insurrectionists in considerable appre- 
hension. There was a low, heavy murmur of discon- 
tent, but it died gradually away, and Lyons escaped 
without being deluged in blood. 

Throughout all France disturbances took place, 
some to be crushed at the commencement, others 
to lead to conflicts ; but everywhere, to use a general 
phrase, " Order prevailed." The troops acted promptly, 
and, with the exception of one or two sous-prefets, all 
the heads of the various departments seemed resolved 
to stop the tide of ruin, and to restore tranquillitj' 
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and confidence. The insurgents, driven from Paris, 
used their utmost endeavours to cross the frontiers 
on the Belgian side, and directed their flight to- 
wards Rocroy and Avesne. The number which suc- 
ceeded in bafiSing pursuit is not accurately ascer- 
tained, but many escaped. In all directions, north, 
south, and centre of France, continued arrests were 
made; the force and vigilance of the Government 
crushed the hopes of the insurgents, even in the hot- 
bed of all rebelhon, Lyons ; but it was necessary to 
disarm the National Guard, which was eflFected with- 
out any bad result; another proof, if proof were 
required, that a National Guard is not always a pro- 
tective force, and that until some better mode of pro- 
tection is found, that force oflFers as much cause of 
alarm, as of security. 

The days of June had not been without a favourable 
result. Throughout all France the tidings flew that the 
army were true to the Government, as well as the Garde 
Mobile, — ^a fearful force composed of mere boys, but 
who fought and bore fatigue as well as older and more 
disciplined troops ; — and that the greater part of the 
National Guards, even those who had at first contri- 
buted to the revolution, from their seditious cries and 
inactive behaviour, had gained some wisdom by the 
ruin which had overtaken them, and were now the 
loudest to proclaim order, and the bravest to main- 
tain it. 

We have before spoken of the instability of all repu- 
tation and power in this great country ; for great it 

VOL. II. M 
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is in its resources, and greater stiU in the elasticity 
of men's minds, who, with the first gleam of fine 
weather, see everything prosperous, and forget the 
past in the brighter hope of the future. We haVe 
seen the temporary popularity of Lamartine suddenly 
overshadowed. We have seen Ledru Rollin, who at 
one moment was the life and hope of the Movement 
party, dwindle down to be the leader of the Moun- 
tain party in the House, and Louis Blanc — ^who was 
carried on the backs of his strenuous admirers, and 
whose voice was once listened to as the voice of 
the charmer — silenced. All the glory had departed 
which once encircled the brows of the first Gtovem- 
ment of the Revolution, and had settled upon Ca- 
vaignac ; he was now the most popular man in France, 
and consequently the man against whom all the shafts 
of envy, hatred, and jealousy were to be directed. 
He was great, for he had conquered. It was now, 
therefore, the time to prove he had omitted several 
important duties, — thus to whisper away his reputation, 
and afterwards to cast him aside altogether; but 
Cavaignac's name will pass into history as a name 
worthy of all emulation. Those who witnessed his 
conduct in the trying times in which he ruled the 
destiny of France, will do him justice ; and the most 
calumnious will never be able to fix upon his cha- 
racter the stain of either avarice, cruelty, or injus- 
tice. The suppression of the various newspi^rs, 
and even the imprisonment of an editor, will find 
many defenders ; mor*^ especmllv ftn that edit/>r was 
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the cause of Cavaignac's subsequent defeat. He took 
his own revenge in the unceasing hatred and accu- 
sations with which he pursued him. The sins of 
the father were in this case visited on the son. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Commission to try tie Prisoners — Report of the Prefet ofPar%9 
— Lamartin^s Statement — Led/ru BolUn's Statement — Ledru 
Rollins Vindication — Evidence of Caussidi^e — His opinion 
as to the object of the Insurrection of June — Cavaignoffs 
Statement — Evidence of Salonne, CAenu, Trouv^-dauvel, 
CrSmieux, and Allard — General considerations on the causes 
of the Revolutions in Prance, 

The examination of the numerous prisoners had taken 
place, and their numbers may be estimated from the 
fact, that it cost the State no less than 17,500f. a day 
for their mamtenance. From many sources evidence had 
been gleaned that several members of the National As- 
sembly were concerned in the insurrection, and public 
report fixed upon very conspicuous characters. In the 
meantime M. Bauchard, who was the reporter of the 
Commission of Inquiry on the 3rd of August, gave 
some account of the labours of the committee. The 
National Assembly had directed the attention of the 
commission, not onlv to the rivil wnr of .Time, but 
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also to the attack on the Chamber of the 15th of 
May. In one part of the report these words occur : — 
" The Commission have examined many witnesses ; 
some have not revealed entirely what they knew, and 
many had communicated anonymously, — so great was 
their apprehension of future events.'* When the As- 
sembly voted the printing of these reports, which 
threw out some strong insinuations against several 
members, Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, and Caussidiere 
spoke vidth great warmth against the aspersions di- 
rected against them, the House broke up in the midst 
of one of those violent scenes which characterized the 
National Assembly. 

As the number of prisoners for the insurrection of 
June now amounted to nine thousand two hundred 
and twenty-three, it required more than one Commis- 
sion to investigate and examine into the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused. It was an act of humanity as 
well as justice to bring the prisoners to trial as soon 
as possible, and the Republic — so beloved and so che- 
rished ! — was not in such flourishing circumstances as 
to warrant the above expenditure daily. The nine 
thousand two hundred and twenty-three were all more 
or less considered as the puppets, and public opinion 
had very clearly fixed upon the leaders who directed 
the movements. It is impossible to convey to the 
reader any idea of the harsh terms which were asso- 
ciated with names once honoured and respected. 

Tranquillity was restored, and liberty fettered. She 
regained a little freedom on the 7th of August, 
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when eleven newspapers were allowed to be published, 
which had^ by Cavaignac's order, been suppressed. 
Again, therefore, came forth all the venom and gall 
of these editors, and as they principally, nay, all but 
the Presse and the A^aemblee Nationale, catered to the 
worst appetites, it was not impossible that discontent 
should arise. 

Some reports at an attempt to assassinate M. Thiers 
were circulated. M. Marrast gave balls, the Frefet of 
Police published bulletins, declaring the tranquillity 
of the capital, yet it was well known that secret 
societies were being organized, not only in Fans, but 
in the departments. 

The Government were not inactive; but secret 
societies could exist without even exciting much 
alarm. The best mode of arresting treason on its 
flight was to fix so heavy a caution on all publications 
emanating firom these societies, as would render a con-., 
demnation certain imprisonment. As yet Paris waa 
in a state of siege ; and whilst that remained, editors 
had leamt to be cautious in their expressions. Liberty, 
of course, was on every lip, but it was dangerous to 
give her utterance. 

The Frovisional Government had declared the press 
free ; had reUeved editors from all caution-money ; and 
whilst anarchy and disorder existed, this liberty was 
used to preach up sedition and insurrection. Now 
came the necessity of maintaining order, by curbing 
this wanton liberty, and of annulling another law of 
the freemen of February, — the caution money was re- 
established. 
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On the 8th of August the Prefet of Police put forth 
one of his circulars, in which he particularly says that 
he '' shall always have the courage to speak the truth, 
although it may be sorrowful to reveal it ; trust to my 
wordsy* &c. In this circular he declares Paris to be 
in a most satisfactory state ; and after giving an ac- 
count of the ameliorations in the Mont de Piete and 
the Caisse d'Epargne, mentioning, also, that out of 
twenty-seven thousand three hundred and one work- 
men, only nine thousand four hundred and thirty-two 
were out of employment, he finishes with this: — 
" Since the publication of my preceding bulletin, 
twenty, wounded in the affair of June, have died in the 
hospitals, which brings the amount of killed, during 
those days, to one thousand four hundred!'* As M. Du- 
coux stated that what he said was true, we are in 
hopes that the numbers never much exceeded the 
above. In this report, also, the Prefet mentions that 
five hundred and thirty-one of the prisoners had 
been transferred to Havre, to be sent to Belle-Isle- 
en-mer. 

Such was the state of Paris, when, on the 19th of 
August, the report of the Commission was pubUshed 
relative to the days of June ; here we find the figure 
unveiled, and direct the reader's attention to the con- 
tinued hints and insinuations against Cavaignac. 

The first witness was M. Francois Arago, member 
of the Executive Commission. In his opinion all the 
mischief arose from the dangerous Utopias of Louis 
Blanc ; his wish to have a Ministere du JProgres gave 
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rise to a split in the cabinet. As to the circolars of 
Ledru Rollin, they had the worst possible effect. 
M. Arago wished them to be subjected to the judgment 
of a committee ; but his opinion was overruled. The 
movement of the 23rd of June began at M. Marie's. 
He spoke with energy and indignation to the delegates 
of the people. " These delegates excited the people at 
the Pantheon ; wc gave directions to have them ar- 
rested, as well as fifty-eight delegates for the National 
Workshops. We gave orders to General Cavaignac 
to send troops to the Pantheon. None of tiese orders 
were ewecuted. As for the plan to be adopted when 
the insurrection was imminent, two propositions were 
discussed. One consisted in concentrating our force 
round the National Assembly, to direct, at once, an 
overpowering number wherever the insurgents b^an. 
The other consisted in placing them in different quar- 
ters of the town, so as to prevent the formation of any 
barricade. This last we maintained with warmth, but 
wc were obliged to yield to the objections of Greneral 
Cavaignac, when it became purely a military question. 
The rest is known. I have only a word to add, which 
is, that the order for the troops sent to the Prefets of 
the different departments, was a spontaneous act of 
Ledru Rollin." 

M. Gamier Pages's evidence is to the same effect ; 
both, it will be remarked, censuring Cavaignac. 

We now take Lamartme's. After condemning 
lilanciui as a monomaniac in conspiracy, an artist in 
conspiration, that he did not infl«i^ncc sixty mei* 
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in Pans, and giving some account of the 1 5tli of May, 
he comes to the days of June. " The insurrection of 
the 23rd of June was spontaneous. The agitation in 
the Ateliers Nationaux had two causes ; one, the Go- 
vernment money, which was economized in the Caisse 
d'Epargne for a civil war, and secondly. Commu- 
nism. More than a month previous to the outbreak 
General Cavaignac had orders to surround the Na- 
tional Assembly with troops, and only to reckon on 
the National Guard as a reserve — a moral weight — a 
great and imposing addition, as to numbers. At this 
moment we had only six thousand five hundred men 
in Paris. It was agreed that we should have twenty- 
five thousand troops of the hne in barracks in the 
capital. We had sixteen thousand Garde Mobile, 
two thousand five hundred Republican Guards, and 
two thousand Guardians of Paris. I insisted also upon 
having fifteen thousand men in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. This would have given an eflFec- 
tive force of sixty thousand men, independent of the 
National Guards, and I thought that force quite suffi- 
cient to repress any insurrectionary movement. Gene- 
ral Cavaignac was informed of my observations on this 
head. 

'' Laws against the press and against attroupementa 
were absolutely necessary, and we were unanimous in 
asking such repressive measures of the National As- 
sembly.; but that body was menaced, not only by 
the working classes, but by a Bpnapartist movement. 
I contemplated the possibility of the members of the 
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National Assembly being obliged to leave Paris, and 
for their protection, in case of sach necessity, I de- 
manded that twenty thousand men should be at their 
disposal, taken from the army of the Alps. I insisted 
on the necessity of these arrangements more strena- 
ously than all my colleagues, and I was never more 
astonished than when I heard of the small body of 
troops which were in Paris. 

'' I do not accuse General Cavaignac, whose military 
reputation and whose loyalty are above all question ; 
but I must remark that there was a want of precaa* 
tion in the administration of the war department, 
which ill accorded with the confidence we reposed 
in it. 

"I proposed to destroy every barricade before 
nightfall; but the absence of sufficient numbers of 
troops caused this recommendation to be disregarded. 

" From all that I have said, it will be obvious that 
in the dijSerent manifestations and insurrections the 
same intentions are produced ; but you will remark 
on this occasion that it was not a simultaneous rising 
of the people. Each fraction of the insurrectionist 
party acted as it were isolated, and it is this which 
gave us the victory." 

We now give the depositions of M. Ledru RoUin.* 

" The attempt of the 15th of May was of so diversi- 
fied a character, that I can only give a general descrip- 

• 

* Although this History does not reach the period about to be 
alluded to, it may not be amiss to state, that in Juue, 1849, M. Ledru 
<lollin was obliged to fly his coimtiy ^ft *\ pKoI "^J^w fpr !»«» »»? 
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tion. I believe that the greater number of the people 
who invaded the Assembly had only one object, which 
was to present a petition, and read it at the tribune. 
They intended to succeed by force, if necessary, and 
were perhaps ignorant of the proclamation pubhshed 
by the Government the preceding evening. I am 
bound to say the police did not perform their duty. 

" At the moment of the invasion I went with 
M. Lamartine to the iron raiUngs, and used my ut- 
most efforts to prevent the mob &om entering. I was 
informed another body of men were about to attack 
the entrance by the Rue de Bourgogne, and that this 
point was weaker in defence than the one where I then 
was. I ran to this opening — I spoke to the insur- 
gents, and I obliged them to retire ; but the other 
party effected an entrance. In my opinion Blanqui 
and Raspail intended &om the first to invade the 
Chamber ; but Barbes seemed to rise with the storm. 
He was told that it was a manifestation of the sovereign 
people, that at least three hundred thousand men 
constituted the manifestation; and as the people 
were his idol, he required no stronger motive. 
Then came Blanqui, an excessively dangerous man. 
Huber pronounced the dissolution, and I believe that 
Blanqui and Hubert had previously resolved on the 
dissolution of the National Assembly. As far as I am 
concerned, I can only say I have been most shamefully 
calumniated, — I knew nothing of their intentions. My 

engaged in the affair of June, 1848, in which his colleagues Louis 
Blanc and Gaussidiere were compromised, remains to be seen. 
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conduct during the invasion is known to every one. 
I was entreated to accept the Presidency, but I refused, 
and every one is aware how resolutely I resisted this offer. 
I went into the outer court ; I was surrounded by the 
insurgents, who wished by force to take me to the 
Hotel de Ville. I warned them that I should never 
be taken alive for the purpose of my inauguration, 
and, moreover, I took a pistol and declared that I 
should blow out my brains if this violence to my per- 
son did not cease !* The Ateliers Nationauw occupied 
the serious attention of the Government. On the 
20th of May it was resolved to close them. Every pre- 
caution was taken to carry this order into execution ; 
but our orders were not carried out. It had been 
agreed not to admit any more of the people to this 
asylum. Two of the mayors of Paris, however, entered 
fresh names, and for tliis violation of our orders they 
were dismissed. You are aware that the delegates of 
these people sent a deputation to the executive power, 
and you are also aware of M. Marie's answer ; it was 
then that the order was given to arrest fifty-five of the 
delegates, and their leader Pujol. This order was not 
executed. The Prefct of Pohce (Caussidiere) declared 
he did not know where they lived! 

" We come now to the 23rd of June. It is asserted 
that the Executive Commission were neglectful ; I in- 
dignantly throw back that reproach, and I declare 
that every precaution was taken. Our orders were. 

* It will be remarked that even Ledru Rolliu attended the meet- 
ings of the National Assembly arnied / 
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succinct, but never executed. Thus, we directed that 
the garrison of Paris and of the suburbs, comprising 
the Grarde Mobile, the RepubUcan Guard, &c., should 
amount to sixty thousand men. As some difficulties 
were made as to this number, we reduced it firstly to 
fifty-five thousand, then to fifty thousand, and ulti- 
mately to forty-five thousand. General Cavaignac 
remarked he could not ungarrison the rest of the 
country. At last it was decided to have twenty thou- 
sand men for Paris, and five thousand men for Ver- 
sailles and St. Denis, — in all an effective force of twenty- 
five thousand men. Besides this, Lamartine proposed 
to order up twenty thousand men from the army of the 
Alps, which was adopted. I remember well that La- 
martine constantly occupied himself concerning these 
orders, and frequently asked if they had been carried into 
execution. It will become necessary to ascertain, yes or 
no, if there were twenty-five thousand men in Paris in 
the month of June. As far as I am concerned, I do 
not believe that number were in Paris, for at all the 
points of attack, during the 23rd of June, it was the 
general complaint that we had not a sufficient number 
of troops. We differed considerably upon the means 
of defence to be adopted on the 23rd of June. Two 
plans were suggested. Cavaignac insisted that the 
army should be under his control, that it should be 
concentrated, and then distributed according to the 
attack of the insurgents. The Commission differed 
in opinion, and thought that the better mode was to 
attack every barricade as soon as it was raised, or 
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before its completion. The CSommission persisted in 
this mode of defence for a long time, and relinquished 
it with great regret, leaving to General Cavaignac the 
command of all the military operations. About half- 
past three General Cavaignac went to make a general 
reconnaissance ; he did not return until nine at night, 
and I cannot describe the torture I endured during his 
absence. Every mayor of Paris sent to me requiring 
reinforcements ; every one complained of the absence of 
troops. The National Guard exclaimed that there 
was treason, and I was alone. Yes, — ^alone at the 
Presidence, in a cruel and indescribable position. In 
the absence of my colleagues, I took upon myself to 
write to all the Prefets, to desire that all the troops in 
the neighbourhood of Paris might instantly be sent to 
her assistance. I sent orders to Admiral Casey to 
forward the troops from Brest and Cherbomrg, and I 
am willing to admit that on the return of General Ca- 
vaignac I spoke with much energy and impatience. 
From all that I have stated you will glean my opinion, 
which is, that there was not more than from eight to 
ten thousand men engaged during the whole of the 
first day of the insurrection, and this I declare the 
truth ; that on my asking General Cavaignac, at two 
o'clock in the morning, how many troops he had in 
Paris, he answered ' that he did not know* I was of 
opinion that at break of day we ought to resume the 
attack, and to send two fresh battalions to General 
Damesme. This did not coincide with the opinion of 
Cavaifpiac. The firing re-commenoftd a Ijttlp «i.fter 
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three in the morning of the 24th. The accusations 
against the executive power, in consequence of the 
deficiency of troops, were carried to such an excess, 
that an officer informed us that we were considered 
guilty of treason, and that we ought instantly to be 
shot ! The events appeared to me of so much moment, 
that I began to think of the emplojrment of artillery. 
I therefore recommended them to be brought from 
Vincennes. The artillerymen left at eleven o'clock at 
Bight to go for fl.«e g^s. By what .^ faM„ 
was it that they never arrived until the morning after- 
wards at ten o'clock ? It is difficult to imagine that 
it takes eleven hours to go and return to Vincennes. 
Colonel Martinprey was chai^d with this expedition, 
and was also to bring to Paris two regiments of in- 
fantry, then at Vincennes. Cavaiimac said, *The 
honour of the army requires that fshould persist in 
my system. If one of my companions was disarmed I 
would blow my brains out. Let the National Guards 
attack the barricades ; if they are beaten I will retire 
to the plains of St. Denis, and there give battle.' " 

A question was put thus : — " To what cause do you 
attribute the absence of the twenty thousand men on 
which the Executive Commission relied ?" 

Ledru Rollin answered, " I cannot tell ; J was under 
the firm conviction that the twenty thousand men were 
in Paris." 

Again he was asked, " What is your opinion of the 
situation of Paris, and the disposition of those men 
who took part in the rising ?" 
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" I believe that if immediate measures be not taken 
the contest will be renewed. It is requisite to restore 
credit, work, and industry ; this opinion I always de- 
clared before the Provisional Government, but I was 
always in the minority; Gamier Pages was the obstacle, 
he imagined that the finances of the Republic should 
be administered as under the monarchy." 

So ends M. Ledru Rollin. M. Marie coincided 
exactly with M. Arago as far as concerns the invasion 
of the Chambers in May, and thus relates the aSiEdr 
of June. 

" Thursday morning, the 22nd, I was informed that 
three or four hundred workmen wished to speak to 
me. I refused to admit them, but received five; 
amongst that number was Pujol, whom I recognised as 
having invaded the National Assembly in May, and I 
refused in consequence to listen to Aim. He imme- 
diately desired his colleagues not to speak. I then 
said to the delegates, ' You who are the real workmen, 
speak ! Do you want the permission of this man to 
speak ? Are you his slaves ? ' Upon this a conversa- 
tion began, and the work-people declared the decree 
concerning the J teller 8 Nationaux would be their 
extinction, and in their violence even threatened me 
with death." 

When the ministers arrived at the Council, M. Marie 
gave the names of the five delegates to the Minister of 
the Interior (Ledru Rollin), and ordered their arrests. 
Fifty-five delegates from the Luxembourg were assem- 
bled at the Jardin des Plantes. M. Marie ordered 
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them to be arrested. During the whole of the 22nd 
of June these men walked about everywhere, and not 
one arrest was made. The order for these arrests was 
signed on the 22nd of June, at ten o'clock in the 
morning. In the evening there was a meeting of the 
Council : the question was asked if these orders had 
been executed, and the Minister of the Interior replied 
that he did not know their addresses. In a conference 
at nine o'clock at night, it was mentioned that some 
of the working people were inclined to leave Paris for 
Angers, and that immediately a division, or column, 
of the other working people opposed the departure. 
Seeing that a considerable agitation prevailed, M.Marie 
wrote himself to the Minister of War (Cavaignac) : 
" The morning and the evening have both been pe- 
riods of great agitation. This makes me uneasy for 
the events of to-morrow. Take every precautionary 
measure. I am informed that to-morrow, at eleven 
o'clock, there will be a great meeting of the working 
classes at the Place du Pantheon. Send to the Lux- 
embourg two regiments of infantry and one of ca- 
valry." " You perceive that the General was put on his 
guard. The next day General Cavaignac was invested 
with the supreme command. I can only add, on my 
soul and conscience, that in these trpng circumstances 
the Executive Commission faithfully discharged their 
duty." 

M. Marrast, the Mayor of Paris, refused to give any 
evidence. All his reminiscences were the result of con- 
versations, not official, and therefore we leave out all 
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lie said, and come to the most important of all, — ^the 
evidence of Caussidiere, the Prefet of Police. The 
style of this is quite original; and those who have 
heard this man speak in the National Assembly will 
recognize his usual off-hand manner of treating any 
subject, and of lashing right and left most indiscrimi- 
nately. " I had no connection with the clubs, but in 
a very indirect manner. I had no fear of any of them, 
excepting that presided over by Blanqui. As to 
Sobrier, his behaviour began to disquiet me. He 
asked for arms, and showed me a letter of Lamar- 
tine's, requiring me to demand five hundred muskets 
and some thousands of cartouches from Vincennes. So- 
brier soon became disagreeable ; but let us say no more 
about him, he is in prison, and I am not going to 
make myself his accuser. Some days previous to the 
1 5th of May I hurt my knee in consequence of riding. 
I was not less prepared, for all that. I informed the 
Executive Commission. I put them on their guard. 
I wished to have a good, well-organized and disciplined 
Rcpubhcan Guard. I asked a kind of supreme power 
for the Prefet of PoHce, or that they would accept my 
resignation. They did neither one thing nor the 
other. On the 15th of May two of my companies 
were in a state of insubordination. My intimate 
conviction is, that things were not properly conducted ; 
nobody knew what was done, or what was re- 
quired. The great misfortune was, that I was unable 
to attend the National Assembly on the 1 5th of May, 
or I could have calmed ^hp -itorni 
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" The Executive CJommission had no foresight ; they 
did nothing which they ought to have done. 

" Blanqui is a dangerous man. I wished to have 
him arrested ; they would not do it ; it was no fault 
of mine. 

" Sobrier has a head without brains. He came to 
me at the Prefecture of Police. I had given him orders 
to disarm his house, and to return me the muskets. 
He gave 'me an unseemly answer ; but I did not con- 
sider him as having any bad intention, — on the con- 
trary, I thought he was walking in the right path. I 
reproached him for some passages in his paper ; we 
never spoke of the prospects of the morrow. No one 
imagined he was concerned in it. It is true he has 
laughed at all the world, Lamartine, myself, and many 
others/' 

The President begged to remind Caussidiere that 
he was in possession of a letter written by Sobrier to 
the Prefet of Police, in which were these words : " De- 
liver me, as you promised to do last night." 

" Sobrier lied. I never made him such a promise. 
I knew very well he wanted to make a manifestation, 
but I never imagined him a disturber of the public 
peace. I had plenty of overtures made to me, if I 
had wished to accept them, and I always told the 
Conmiission of the danger they ran. 

" It is very true I told the executive power that I 
would be responsible for the 1 5th of May ; and if I had 
not managed to lessen the numbers, there would have 

N 2 
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been fii'ty thousand men more. I had a promise from 
the committee of the club, ' The Rights of Man/ that 
no arms should be used. When 1 was told that the 
Chamber was invaded and a new Government consti- 
tuted, I answered, it was no affair of mine, and told 
them to shut my doors, and not let any person 
come in." 

Being asked what he meant by the propositions 
which were made to him, he answered : — 

" The executive power never took a right step. 
It was wished to replace them by better men, and I 
was to have formed one of them. The propositions 
were not official, perhaps not serious ; but I shall 
not say who made them to me, — 1 prefer to blow my 
brains out. 

" On the 23rd of June, I had some idea that 
foreigners, with the assistance of money from Russia, 
had caused this insurrection : but the first of all causes 
was starvation. Besides which, the people had played 
with muskets too long; they had used them for the 
good cause, but the real evil was starvation. I wanted 
to make a clean sweep of them. I spoke of it to La- 
martine, Ledru Rollin, and Cavaignac. On the 23rd of 
June, I left the Barriere de TEtoile in a milor (an open 
cabriolet on four wheels). It was a quarter to one ; I 
arrived at the Assembly at one o'clock. I knew no- 
thing of what had passed, and I was taken by sur- 
prise. I spoke to Buchez (the former President of the 
Assembly) and others, saying, ' We shall do well to 
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go to the barricades ; there must be at least a dozen of 
us to talk the insurgents into laying down their arms. 
That night I slept in the streets. 

" I was with Demontry and others ; I took the pre- 
caution not to go near any part of the scene of action. 
The next day, a man asked me what I thought of the 
movement. I answered, 'It is my opinion that Ca- 
vaignac will entirely suppress it this day.* 

" I swear, on my honour, that I never was concerned 
in the riot ; if I had been, I should not have con- 
ducted myself like a coward, waiting the result of 
events ; or like a fool, waiting to be shot as a traitor. 
When one is concerned in a plot, it finishes always by 
knowing one's self. 

" Besides, I cut, with the tail of my party. I am 
wearied — disgusted — fatigued; and I only think of 
retiring into private life. (M. Caussidiere was formerjy 
a bagman from Lyons.) After having fought during 
twenty years for the Republic, which I hope will ever 
be maintained, I wished to isolate myself, and I re- 
tired to the house of my brother-in-law, at the Barriere 
de I'Etoile." 

Being asked to give some account of a breakfast 
given at St. Cloud, he answered : — 

" M. Desirabode invited us to eat a melon after 
breakfast. We were at a cafe, one Nourry's ; we did not 
talk politics, excepting as regarded some particular 
facts. I know Grandmenil; I believe him to be an honest 
man, incapable of mixing in rebellion. Louis Gueret 
tried to implicate him by talking about some cartouches. 
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^rhis Louis Gueret was an agent of Delessert (the 
former Prefet of Police under the monarchy)/' 

The President read a letter written by Grandmenil, 
in which there was mention of bomb-shells, with some 
reference to Caussidiere. 

" Yes," said the ex-Prefet of PoUce, " I did desire 
some to be sent me for inspection ; they were a new 
kind, made at Angers, by Riotteau. It was a mere 
aflFair of chemistry, and I am very curious in new 
discoveries." 

On the following day M. Caussidiere was again 
examined. After some remarks about his family, 
and going over the same ground in reference to his 
visit to his brother-in-law, he continues : — 

" I know that at the Faubourg St. Antoine they 
made use of my name. That proves nothing, and does 
not astonish me the least. I have done so many acts 
of kindness to one and the other, especially to the 
poor, and my name is so well known, that they might 
have used it as a kind of banner. They may say just 
what they like, I only protest against any such words 
being received as evidence. I am no coward, and if 
1 had taken part in the insurrection, I should not have 
remained at my post in the National Assembly. I 
am the butt of all parties, and as a saddle between the 
head and the tail ; but I shall remain at my post, and 
explain everything when required. 

" I will prove that 1 said, on the Place Vendome, 
that General Cavaignac would certainly put down the 
insurrection ; and again 1 say, that had I mix^d myself 
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up in this afiFair, I should have stood boldly and un- 
concealed behind the barricades, 

" The truth is, that for a long time I have got tired 
of politics, and I have seriously thought of occup3dng 
myself with agriculture and commercial aflFairs. I 
have written a work on that subject. 

" Instead of a Red RepubUc I should have preferred 
a Rose-coloured RepubUc ; and I should have wished 
to gain it by acts of fraternity, never by the musket." 
The rest of Caussidiere's evidence was to declare he 
had no political conversation with any one on the 23rd 
of June, and that five people who had given contrary 
evidence were all liars. 

General Cavaignac was examined on the 11th of 
July. He declared that he did not come before the 
Commission to justify his conduct, and contented 
himself with the following short statement. 

" If the numbers are exact which were furnished by 
the Minister of War, there ought to have been in Paris 
and its environs thirty thousand men." The system of 
defence adopted by the General was that of consoU- 
dating his force, believing that great danger might 
result from separating them in small parties. Expe- 
rience gained in July, 1830, and in February, 1848, 
showed the necessity of keeping the troops free from 
fighting in the streets, but of keeping the force so toge- 
ther, and in such numbers, that the insurrection must 
be put down. The least check the army might receive 
would be fatal ; a battalion was disarmed in the Place 
des Yosges, and so far compromised itself as to draw 
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down the rebuke of the Minister of War, notwith- 
standing the well-known bravery of the officers and 
men forming that battalion. A second example of 
this kind might have occasioned most serious conse- 
quences. To uphold the honour of the flag was the 
surest guarantee for definitive success. The event 
confirmed his forethought. 

"On the 23rd of June," continued the General^ 
" I w^as only Minister of War ; I was quite at liberty 
to get killed if I liked. I went to the Faubourg du 
Temple, General Lamoriciere accompanied me.'* 

The evidence of M. Lalonne, the head of the Ate- 
Hera Nationatiw, is curious, merely as far as his estima- 
tion of the numbers furnished by these workshops^ to 
augment the force of the insurgents. It is quite evi- 
dent that these people (done could never have resisted 
four days. " I cannot estimate the number of work- 
men who fought against the National Guards, &c., at 
more than five or six thousand ; the rest were anxious 
for the success of the insurrection, but they took no 
part in it whatever." It appears that the pay of these 
idlers was continued during the time of the insurrec- 
tion. On the Friday and on the Saturday, no less a 
sum than eighty thousand francs was paid out, and on 
many of the lower classes arrested by orders of Lamo- 
riciere, money was found. It appears that M. Lalonne 
gave passes to several, indeed, almost all of the men 
employed in the National Workshop, and that La- 
moriciere exclaimed, ** If that man (Lalonne) is not 
brought before me and sh^t " wil no' answer for 
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anything !" It was only by a knowledge of this speech 
that. Lalonne was informed of the sums of money 
found on these men. 

The evidence of one M. Chenu, if credited, fixes 
Caussidiere as one of the chief conspirators ; and as we 
have just given the depositions of the former Prefet of 
Police himself, we place this in contradiction to it. 
Chenu admitted himself to be one of the sovereign 
people who in February proclaimed the RepubUc, and 
formed the Provisional Government. Caussidiere feared 
him because he was in possession of many circum- 
stances of his life of the gravest character and crime. 
The said Chenu " did not doubt that Caussidiere was 
concerned in the insurrection of June — ^if not actually 
fighting — as the principal mover of the whole/' The 
following will give the reader a good notion of the 
characters of men who rise in republics, and, as Cob- 
bett remarks, "form the scum which comes to the 
surface ;" the reader will remark the scene of the 
intended murder. We give Chenu's words, remark- 
ing only, that this man was a small shopkeeper, a 
shoemaker by trade. 

" One evening I received an invitation to go to 
the Prefecture of Police ; I went, and there I found 
that a meeting was fixed for ten o'clock at the Lux- 
embourg. I arrived a few minutes after the time 
appointed ; De la Hodde was in a comer. The meet- 
ing was presided over by Grandmenil, and took place 
in the Salon d'Albert. There were present Caussi- 
diere, Mercier, his brother-in-law, Sobrier, Albert, and 
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others whose names I do not recollect. Immediately 
after my arrival, Caussidiere produced a mass of 
papers, and accused De la Hodde of having denounced 
all present as traitors, during the time of the mo- 
iierchy." (Caussidiere had found the declarations at the 
Prefecture of PoUce, and placed them before the eyes 
of De la Hodde, who could not defend himself against 
such damning evidence.) Caussidiere now insisted 
upon De la Hodde's committing suicide in the pre- 
sence of all assembled, either by means of a four-bar- 
relled pistol, which Caussidiere had broughty or by 
poison, which was ready on the table, Caussidiere was 
evidently more afraid of some new revelations which 
De la Hodde could make, than animated with ven- 
geance for any past breach of confidence ; for De la 
Hodde, who was perfectly informed of all the plots 
and plans, said, " Oh ! that is it ! Well, — you shall 
pay for all this." In the meantime, De la Hodde re- 
fused the invitation to commit suicide, even to please 
the former Prefet of Police ; whereupon Caussidiere 
proposed to murder him immediately, and De la 
Hodde was actually thrown down by the would-be 
assassins. But Albert (this gentleman was one of the 
Provisional Government) did not like the murder to 
be committed in his salon. (It must be remarked, that 
he never objected to the murder, only to its commission 
in his saJon,) Monier, and the witness Chenu, endea- 
voured to save the prisoner, asking that he might be 
pardoned ; but this was not Ukely to be successful, as 
it was resolved to make De la Hodi^e ronmnit suicide. 
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by some physical persuasion, in a hackney coach I 
De la Hodde resolutely refused to do it ; but he swore, 
by every saint in the calendar, not to betray his 
friends. It ended by Caussidiere taking him imder 
his charge, and the prisoner was sent to the Prefecture 
of Police, since which time the witness had heard and 
known nothing of him. 

The various disclosures made by these witnesses 
will prepare the reader to form his own judgment on 
the guilt of Caussidiere, Ledru Rollin, and others ; 
and may perhaps shake his confidence in Cavaignac. 
Every one of the Provisional Grovemment charged the 
latter with great disobedience to orders, and of foster- 
ing the insurrection by not having taken any means, 
on the first day, to repress it ; but that crime is not 
only fixed upon Caussidiere by Chenu, but there is an- 
other piece of evidence in the cypher letter sent to 
Barbes on the 1 1 th of Jirne, and which runs thus : — 

" Courage 1 All is arranged for Saturday to Simday 
nigjit. The city will be set on fire in all quarters at 
once. / have Caussidiere 8 word in writing, Guerin 
will be at the Chambers, Potier ^t the Hotel de Ville, 
and the others everywhere. I have promised to take 
care of you." — ^The letter had no signature. 

Ambition must have worked mightily in Ledru 
Rollin. He was, at the moment of all these plots. 
Minister of the Interior, yet he wished to soar higher, 
and he alone could have gained much. Caussidiere, 
from being a common bagman from Lyons, was 
Prefet of Police of the most civilized capital in Europe, 
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— ^if we believe the French flattery of themselves. 
What more could he gain ? He could not be dictator 
also! 

The more we peruse this evidence, the more we 
shall be convinced that Ledru Rollin was connected 
with the invasion of the Chambers on the 1 5th of May, 
and that he was quite informed of the insurrectionary 
movement in June. His conduct since that period 
has placed him in exile for ever, unless, indeed, 
France relapses into another paroxysm of insanity — a 
circumstance, from the many which have preceded it, 
by no means improbable. 

The following is the evidence of M. Carlier, the 
Director of Police at the Ministry of the Interior, 
which he gives, not as a witness who saw the facts, 
but who gained his information from official communi- 
cations. On the 14th of April, M. Carlier informed 
M. Carteret, who was formerly Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, that on the 1 6th of April there 
would be a great movement; that it was organized 
by Barbes, Blanqui, and Ledru Rollin. The last 
was to be dictator. Blanqui had the intention to 
assassinate, or to get others to assassinate, several 
members of the Provisional Grovernment. Ledru 
Rollin had not the courage to carry on the insurrec- 
tion, and he revealed the whole to Lamartine. M. Car- 
lier asked permission to arrest Blanqui, but it was 
refused. On the 23rd of April, the most inflamma- 
tory proclamations were sent out from the cabinet of 
M. Ledru Rollin. Those who circulated them were 
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arrested, but immediately released. On the 3rd of 
May, M. Caussidiere assembled the forty-eight Com- 
missaries of the RepubUc at the Prefecture of Police. 
He eulogized the Red Republic, declaring the middle 
classes to be its enemy, and if it did not succeed, it 
would be requisite to make use of the allumetie-hox, 
and not to leave one stone on another in Paris ! 

Carlier then detailed all the mischief which arose 
from the Ateliers Nationxmw, " They brought up 
recruits for these workshops from the provinces, 
and these Ateliers Nationauos ruined commerce, for 
the manufacturer could find no workmen. The plan 
which ought to have been adopted was, not to pay 
three francs a day, as at Lyons, for workmen who only 
gained one franc, twenty-five centimes. The Minister 
refused this proposition. Louis Blanc wished to make 
these National Workshops a nest for socialism ; Ledru 
Rollin, a means of arriving at the dictatorship. Emile 
Thomas was anxious to make them available to 
public utility ; but the Luxembourg paralyzed his 
exertions." The witness concluded by declaring that 
the insurrection of June was intended for the 14th of 
July ; but it began sooner in consequence of the order 
to suppress the Ateliers Nationauw. In the witness's 
opinion, politics had nothing to do with the insur- 
rection. 

The evidence of M. Carteret, who declared himself 
a republican of long standing, and who was made, 
on the 24th of February, Director of PoUce, went 
far to confirm all the other evidence quoted; but 
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he declared no one had courage enough to arrest 
Blanqui, whom he calls, "a savage beast;"' and he 
moreover states that Louis Blanc and Albert were to 
have gone to the Champ de Mars, to put themselves 
at the head of the movement. 

We cannot refrain from giving some part of the evi- 
dence of M. Trouve-Chauvel, who was Prefet of Police, 
and a man of a very different stamp from M. Caussi- 
diere. He believed, from the moment he became 
Prefet of Police, that the Ateliers Nationcmx were the 
focus of all disorder. These places were under the 
orders of the Minister of PubUc Works, and were not 
within the scope of his jurisdiction. He had only the 
surveillance, as in all cases, of the poUce. 

" My opinion is, that the object of the insurrection 
of June was the entire overthrow of all society. Flames 
and murder were to be the means, and pillage the con- 
sequence. I am convinced that no other motive infla- 
enced the people. The money which was circulated 
on this occasion came from the Ateliers Nationaim ; 
and on this point I found myself at variance with 
the Government, who saw in this insurrection the 
work and the money of different pretenders. There 
were only two thousand liberated convicts, and, accord- 
ing to my estimation, the insurgents never surpassed 
forty or fifty thousand people. There is a regular 
chain of events linking together the 1 6th of May and 
the 23rd of June. I have not the slightest doubt but 
that Caussidiere was concerned in the affair of June, 
as he certainly was in the affair of Mav.*' In answer 
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to a question concerning the delegates before men- 
tioned, the Prefet of PoUce affirmed that some of them 
came from the Luxembourg. " Yes," said he, " a great 
number. If you have the shorthand-writer's notes of 
all the speeches of Louis Blanc, you will find the key 
to many things. The speeches of Louis Blanc were 
never accurately reported in the Moniteur, The insur- 
rection is not finished ; the insurgents are more exas- 
perated than annihilated, and energetic measures must 
still be taken. The prisoners are too close to Paris. 
We must advance more rapidly and more energeti- 
cally. How is it that Caussidiere is not arrested ? It 
is astonishing that the Commission of Inquiry hesitates 
a moment to take the determination on which depends 
the safety of the country. Beyond a doubt M. Caus- 
sidiere was seen at the barricades on the 28th June ; 
he was seen in league with the insurgents. Caussi- 
diere I solemnly denounce, as being not only in the 
affair of June, but also in those of the 16 th of April 
and 1 5th of May. He was, and is, the life and soul of 
aU insurrection. There was a meeting of sixty Mon- 
tagnards yesterday on the Quay, close to the Prefec- 
ture of Police ; there is to be another at ten o'clock. 
These meetings are the result of orders given by Caus- 
sidiere. Five hundred firancs were distributed, and 
Caussidiere paid the money. M. Caussidiere must be 
arrested. There were meetings every night at Ledru 
Rollin's; Caussidiere, Flocon, and Grandmenil were 
present." 

M. Cremieux, Minister of Justice, gives us a little 
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piece of information, of which, we avow, we were very 
little aware. He speaks thus : — 

" I maintain that the Provisional Government did 
its duty. History will judge our collective acts ; I 
shall take my part of the responsibility. When we 
went to the Hotel de Ville for our installation, we 
found, in a small room where we passed the nights of 
the 24th and 25th of February, MM. Marrast, Flocon, 
Louis Blanc, and Albert, who had arrived before us. 
We asked them, ' Who are you ?' and they answered, 
'We have been named members of the Provisional 
Government.' *By whom?* *By the Democratic 
Society.' If they had asked us by whom we had been 
named, we could not have said much on that head ! 
We might have said, at the Chamber, but not dy the 
Chamber. We had been named by popular acclama- 
tion ; they would have declared themselves equally 
named by popular acclamation. We took them as 
secretaries first, and shortly after admitted them as 
members of the Provisional Government. I greatly 
esteem M. Marrast. I knew nothing of Flocon, but 
as editor of the Beforme, Louis Blanc I knew from 
his historical works, and we were glad to have one of 
the working classes amongst us in Albert." 

We shall only add, that M. Allard, the head of the 
Police de Surete, states, that before the affair of 
June, he mentioned to the Executive Government that 
the Montagnards (Caussidiere's disbanded police) were 
collecting together, and that they manufactured powder, 
and cast balls during the time Caussidiere was Prefet 
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of Police. " I have no doubt/' he says, " but that 
the RepubHcan Guard were accomplices in the inva- 
sion of the National Assembly ; for when the Mon- 
tagnards returned from the Chamber, proclaiming the 
new Provisional Government, of which Caussidiere was 
one, the drums beat, and I can well remember that 
the National Guards of the Cote-d'Or were there, with 
an officer at their head." 

In reviewing all this coolly and dispassionately, is it 
possible to come to any other conclusion than that of 
M. Trouve-Chauvel, that the insurrections were all 
linked together in one chain ; that Ledru RoUin held 
meetings of a very questionable character, at which 
M. Hocon assisted, amongst others ; that this great 
leader and orator of the Mountain attended the Na- 
tional Assembly armed^ and that he managed to evade 
justice until his own misguided men rose against him, 
and made him act ? Can any one doubt the participa- 
tion in all these acts by Caussidiere and Louis Blanc ? 
Was there any man in France who believed one word 
of Louis Blanc's letter, of the 27 th of August, to the 
Journal dea DebatSy in which he declares " that the poli- 
tical passions of his enemies have silenced every senti- 
ment of equity, and that he absents himself the better 
to protest against the consequences of a state of siege, 
and the sovereignty of force" ? "I cannot imagine," 
he continues, " that France will long suflTer the courts 
of justice to be in abeyance. When the day of debate 
begins, I shall be there." But M. Louis Blanc was 
quite aware that he must be condemned by every 
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impartial man, and when the day did arrive he did 
not appear. 

The pubUcation of this mass of evidence gave rise 
to various conjectures as to the participatioUi or the 
silent connivence of Cavaignac, in the days of June. 
The General is a repubUcan, and, in our estimation, 
an honest one ; but he is still a republican. The me- 
mory of his father's acts, which M. Girardin unburied 
and brought to light again, turned the opinion of 
many a man against the son ; and when it is clearly 
proved that Lamartine foresaw the storm, and de- 
manded a force equal to sixty thousand men more than 
a month previous to the outbreak^ and that only from 
six to eight thousand were in Paris, we cannot wonder 
at the straightforward, manly censure of Lamartine, 
" that there was a want of precaution in the admi- 
nistration of the war department, which ill accorded 
with the confidence reposed in it." Certainly, had 
Lamartine's plan been pursued — that of destroying the 
barricades before nightfall, and of having the troops 
so placed as to render the construction of them almost 
impossible — much bloodshed might have been saved. 
And who can read the short statement of Cavaignac's, 
without feeling some little repugnance? It is clear 
the National Guards might have been annihilated, and 
the troops kept clear of street-fighting. 

Is it possible to read this evidence, and not be aware 
how useless are all revolutions which have only the 
blind ambition of the few as its cause ? We do not 
hesitate to say, that tlicre wns nn nbsoluto necessity 
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for the Revolution of 1793. Personal liberty was enr 
tirely abolished. Every act of tyranny was common. 
The vices of the court, the favour of the minister, the 
bribery, corruption, and tyranny, required some strenu- 
ous effort to overthrow them. 

There are times when revolutions become virtuous ; 
for those who have once been free, will not tamely 
submit to be enchained. But who fostered and who 
framed this revolution ? The King can do no wrong, 
was the first article of the charter. Was it for an ex- 
tended franchise? Was it to restore some liberty 
which the people had lost ? Was it to take off the tax 
on salt, or reduce that of potable liquors? It was 
affirmed that the King usurped aU authority,— that the 
finances of the State were squandered; a few mis- 
deeds of the peers and one of the ministers were 
brought forward; but all these, and ten thousand 
other things similar to these, never can warrant a 
revolution. 

Some maintain that the dangers of society arise 
from repression, and from the restrictive laws which 
are made to guarantee the maintenance of liberty by 
checking its abuses. The revolution occurred. Every 
law seemed abolished, every mad idea found vent in a 
revolutionary newspaper. That which excites is gene- 
rally coveted. The treason was disseminated. Men 
were taught to consider the plunder of the higher 
orders a virtue. We have, in attending the clubs, 
heard these doctrines given out with all the warmth 
and action of French orators. We have seen the 
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feelings so acted upon, that the whole club rose, as 
one man, to commit any atrocities. We have seen 
Liberty mad from her freedom, and we have seen that 
at last it became requisite to enchain the maniac ; and, 
to restore her to health, it became necessary to use 
the full force of tyranny. In that condition Erance is, 
and must long remain. She seems only healthy under 
a state of siege. Give her the slightest hberty, she 
relapses instantly, and discord and anarchy begins. 

But in this unfortunate country insurrection be- 
comes a profession. Look at the career of the men 
who thrust themselves into notice in February, and 
remark, that even when in authority they stiU were 
insurrectionists. Ledru Rollin might aim at a month's 
dictatorship, Louis Blanc at the Ministere du Pro- 
gres ; but having obtained that, what more could they 
aspire to? We can very easily imagine M. ilotte 
aspiring to be President, but we cannot comprehend 
M. Ledru Rollin assisting him. Reason, however, 
had now partially returned ; and the evidence recorded 
in this chapter fixed the eyes of the more sober upon 
the dangerous pretensions of the insurrectionists. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Report on the Constitution presented hy M. Marrast — Members 
of his family in office — Offices held by persons connected with 
the *^ National'* — Speech of M. Marrast — The majority of 
the nation not republican — Speech ofM, Dwmas — Debate on 
the Constitution — Its discussion profitable to the members of 
the Assembly — Unjsopularity of Cavaigiiac — Popularity of 
Louis Napoleon — Policy of the Legitimists and Socialists — 
The Republic ridiculed by Jf. Bwnas — Socialist banquets — 
State of Paris — State of the revenue — Speech of Louis Napo- 
Icon in the National Assembly. 

France has existed under so many Constitutions, that 
one more or less could not do much mischief; the 
• certain knowledge that it would never be a definitive 
law, made many regard it with indifference. 

On the 31st of August M. Marrast, who, with the 
rest of the writers in the National, had, until now, 
almost exclusively shared the spoil, made his report 
upon the Constitution. 

The Evenement, a morning journal, had, long pre- 
vious to this date, published what the editor denomi- 
nated " Documents pour servir a THistoire Contempo- 
raine," with a motto, '* La Propriete c'est le vol.'* lu 
this curious pubUcation we find — 
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No. 1. Le Citoyen Marrast No. 1, principal editor 
of the National, a member of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, Mayor of Paris, President of the National As- 
sembly. 

No. 2. Le Citoyen Marrast No. 2, Procureur-Ge- 
neral at Pan ; same family as No. 1 . 

No. 3. Le Citoyen Marrast No. 3, of the same 
family : captain of the .7 th regiment ; decorated with 
the Legion of Honour by Louis Philippe; Chef de 
Bataillon under the Republic. 

No. 4. Le Citoyen Marrast No. 4, of the same 
family : sous-directeur du Lycee Comeille. 

Then follow MM. Bastide, Vaulabelle, Goudchaux, 
Recurt, Trelat ; each either as Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, of Public Instruction, Minister of Finance, Mi- 
nister of the Interior, Minister of Public Works, — ^all 
being connected with the National, We have given 
the names only of the first nine ; but in all there are 
thirty-one gentlemen, who were all editors, writers, 
short-hand note takers, &c., of the National. It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at, that the envy, hatred, 
and jealousy of other journalists should have been 
aroused. 

The days of the members of the National were fast 
waning away. Public opinion was strong in its ani- 
madversions against these graspers of the good things, 
and a change for the better was remarkable in all the 
acts and proclamations of General Cavaignac, who, 
notwithstanding his exertions in favour of his country, 
was fast being undermined by bis enemies. No man 
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can expect to be popular in France, be he the best or 
the worst of citizens, for more than six months. The 
deUghts and the salaries of office are irresistible. 

M. Marrast made a long speech, which preceded the 
discussion on the Constitution ; and we shall see, as 
we raise the curtain of the Republic, the theatre of the 
disorders, misery, and terrors, to which the country had 
been subjected since February. M. Marrast opened 
his discourse by a remark, the truth of which no one 
will contest : " It is not in a day. Citizen representatives, 
that nations decide upon changes which modify their 
positions." But we doubt the truth of the follow- 
ing : — *' France has been prepared for the last sixty 
years for the form of government which at last we 
possess." We disagree entirely from M. Marrast, 
knowing that whenever the question was asked in good 
society, "Are you a republican?" the answer inva- 
riably was, " God defend me^ certainly not ; but I 
think it is requisite to keep things as they are, to 
maintain order, and allow the Republic to die quietly 
of the atrophy which has already attacked her." Every 
man was afraid of another change ; but no man, ex- 
cepting those who had made and profited by the revo- 
lution, wished the maintenance of the Republic. As 
nothing is of long duration in France, it was supposed 
that within a certam period, when the nation should 
be obliged to borrow money at enormous interest; 
when additional taxation was requisite to meet the 
exigencies of the State ; when Paris would cease to be 
a city of luxury — ^its theatres closed, its inhabitants 
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pauperized ; when the stranger no longer felt secure 
in his abode, and imiversal distrust prevailed ; — ^then 
there would be an unanimous cry for another change ; 
the Republic might glide softly, and without danger, 
away, and the legitimate monarch be placed on the 
throne. It will be hereafter seen, that France com- 
mitted as great an error as in February, by placing a 
name as President, and that all parties — Republicans, 
royalists, and Bonapartists, which means men of the 
empire, — ^in order to preserve the Constitution for a 
time, amalgamated together with the best intentions^ 
and the shortest foresight 

It is evident, from M. Marrast's speech, that he 
summed up all human blessings and liberty in universal 
suflfrage. We shall show, hereafter, how very few 
availed themselves of the blessing when the^ had ob« 
taiued it. M. Marrast continues thus : — " After the 
prodigious eflFort which crumbled our old society, 
France has tried everything, and submitted to every- 
thing: — the cruel effects of civil war — the brilliant 
deceptions of martial glory — ^the bitterness of defeat — 
the absolute power of transcendent genius — the mo- 
narchy controlled — legitimacy — illegitimacy. The 
powers founded upon tradition, and the powers 
founded upon personal interest — all are worn out — 
all wasted away, even to the usurpation of sovereignty. 
The people have substituted one that can neither waste 
away nor perish. That one is universal suffrage, where 
every person, enjoying the same rank and title, is 
'•ailed to take an equal part in tho ^ih^^irft of ^be m^n 
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who are either to direct or to govern. This immu- 
table chain of events ought, then, to bind, to attach us 
to the Republic. What is it that is called a revolu- 
tion ? That which has emanated from the will of the 
nation, and is nothing else but an expression of victory 
for the progress of society !" 

M. Marrast continues to say that the manner to 
avoid these continued shocks was by the formation of 
what he calls a " Flexible Constitution." France had 
evidently tried that plan since the first great revolu- 
tion ; and we cannot imagine, leaving aside her military 
glory, that she had gained one inch of territory, en- 
riched her exchequer, or contented her people. 

This constitution, about to be voted, was to be one 
which guarded against the violence of minorities, or 
the encroachment of ambition ; and this constitution 
itself was the vote of the minority ! " Each time,", says 
M. Dumas, '' that a more liberal amendment is pro- 
posed, you immediately stifle it. In the portable 
theatres of the Marionnettes, which we closely re- 
semble, every time the Commissary of Police shows 
his head, Mr. Punch gives him a severe blow on the 
sconce : it is the same thing with our liberty." It is 
obvious that these laws could only change the name, 
not the men, — the mask, not the features, — the means, 
but not the ambition. Is it to be imagined that be- 
cause France had written the name Republic upon 
its flag, that men were instantly to become better? 
" You," says Dumas, as he criticizes the speech of 
the President of the National Assembly, — " you, who 
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made the revolution, ought to be the first to give the 
example. But, no. You use the Republic as a glutton 
his dinner: you do not leave to others anything 
but what you cannot consume ; without mentioning 
that you pocket the dessert. What avail all your 
promises ? Where is this boon of Equality ? It is 
only written on the walls. Where is the blessed 
Liberty ? Nowhere. Where is the fabulous Frater- 
nity ? Go seek for it ! 

" You are all republicans, you say, and you cannot 
even come to an understanding upon the meaning of 
the word ; your life is wasted in repeating ' This is 
not the republic we desired.' Then where is your re- 
public ? or have you a score ? Only fifteen days after 
you had proclaimed your universal suflFrage, the very- 
people who fought for you in February violated the 
sanctity of the Assembly, and dissolved it. Four 
months after you had declared to the world the liberty 
you had gained, the very people again rose, and mas- 
sacred and murdered those who defended you ; using 
your own flag to rally them in the days of June."* 

Of all the writers of these times, none was bolder 
than Dumas. He spoke out, like D'Arlincourt, in the 
midst of the danger, and he flourished his double- 
edged sword, unscared by the Minister of Justice or 
the Commissary of Police. " Why," he says, " have 
you overthrown the monarchy, if you fall into the 
very abuses you say rendered it insupportable, to 
breed, in six months, more civil war — ^more hatred — 
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more despair, than the King did in eighteen years ? 
Is it to re-establish the censorship at the very moment 
the press should be free ? Is it for the arrest for debt, 
when ruin has impoverished France ? Is it to give a 
ball at the Presidency, whilst the people literally die 
of hunger in Paris ? We know you will attribute all 
this to party spirit ; and what is party spirit ? There 
are two parties in France — republicans, and not- 
republicans. Two millions of the first there may be, 
and thirty-three millions who know not what they are ; 
but this they know, that they are not republicans, and 
consequently against you ; Louis Napoleon, the Count 
de Paris, or Henry V., they do not care which, pro- 
vided it is not a republic which has promised liberty. 
And who votes the etat de sieffe ? Who promised labour 
to the necessitous, and who only puts on additional 
taxes ? Do you imaguie it was the Repubhc for which 
men fought in June ? No ! It was for society and 
property. What cau the world say when it sees our 
proceedings, studies us, and judges us ? If they did 
not love France, they would laugh at her ; if they did, 
they would pity her." 

It, however, was a great afiair for France to become 
a proper Government, to have a Constitution, and to act 
up to it, — ^to obey it in every respect, and to uphold 
it at all risks. Hence the men who, in the Chambers, 
called their neighbours Citizens, in their saloons saluted 
each other as counts and dukes, and yet voted, with- 
out the least remorse of conscience, this part of the 
ninth clause : " La Constitution ne reconnait ni titre, 
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ni distiuctioD de naissance, classe, ou caste ;" and at 
the eleventh clause of the second chapter, we find, 
''La confiscation des biens ne poiirra jamais etre 
retabli." Whilst the minister, upon an application to 
restore the caution-money of the railways which, 
through the neglect of the Government, had not been 
executed, and which had never been definitively seized 
by the Government of the monarchy, answered : " You 
have no claim upon us ; we have confiscated your cau- 
tion-money." 

The extraordinary event of a Republican Constitu- 
tion to be debated and voted during the time that the 
" etat de siege ^ existed, was now about to take place ; 
and on the 3rd of September, the continuance of this 
state of siege was voted, by a majority of five hundred 
and twenty-nine votes out of six hundred and sixty-nine. 
It is not our intention to follow the Cionstitution in all 
its ramifications; suffice it to say, that it confirmed every 
act of the monarchy, and several articles were voted, in 
discussions of which the following gives a faint idea. 
M. Pierre Leroux asked, " What is capital ?" At the 
mention of this word, which would have led to an in- 
finity of remarks, one member cried, " Trh dien / ires 
bien!" But those near him slept; others talked — 
some snored — some walked about — others wrote letters 
— ^many walked out. On one side the House was 
convulsed with laughter, on the other the members 
transacted business. We are very much astonished 
that the members did not dance ; but we believe the^ 
sang. It is useless to say. ♦lint ^mf -^^\o worrJ of +.ht 
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speaker could be heard. These scenes were so fre- 
quent, that it is useless to refer to them. 

The first paragraph of the Constitution runs thus : 
" In presence of God, and in the name of the French 
people, the National Assembly proclaims and decrees," 
&c. M. Deville, who was one of those who could not 
comprehend that men could discuss freely, with the 
National Assembly surrounded by bayonets, — ^more 
especially, also, as any newspaper which gave forth 
any extravagant idea was seized, — ^proposed the follow- 
ing amendment, which, it is almost useless to say, was 
rejected : — " In presence of God, — ^under the reign of 
a state of siege, destructive to all liberty, and especially 
to the liberty of the press, which it suppresses or sus- 
pends at discretion, — under the regime of military 
authority, which has no knowledge of the wants of 
society ; which, by its existence alone, suppresses, with 
public opinion, the manifestation of all ideas, of all 
truths, so useful to be circulated at the moment the 
National Assembly is about to vote the basis of a new 
Constitution, — under such an uninteUigible state of 
things, when the just apprehension of every citizen is 
excited, who can be arrested without any form, or 
limit ; his proper judge removed, and he handed over 
to a Council of War, — ^in the name of the French 
people, and ceding to the power which governs Pari^^ 
the National Assembly proclaims and decrees," &c. 
As the discussion upon the first proposition occupied 
two whole days, the Constitution was supposed to be 
a very profitable business to the National Assembly, 
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as each member received twenty-five francs a day, and 
there were many — ^many amongst them who never, 
prior to the revolution, made the half of that sum. 

" After all," says M, Dumas, " it is not a bad trade 
to go every day at two o'clock, and remain until four, 
to a large apartment where you find some people who 
converse, or who walk about ; a little gentleman who 
rings from time to time a large bell ; some individuals 
who mount a tribune ; — ^to vote firom time to time, 
anyhow, by placing a bulletin in an urn ; and when the 
President puts any questions, to have the Uberty of 
getting up, if you wish to stretch your legs, or to 
remain seated if you are tired ; — ^to eat a little when 
you come in and when you go out, from the table of 
the palace ; to go on to the paymaster, and teoeive 
five good five-franc pieces in exchange for a receipt. 
That is not at all disagreeable ; and we know many 
excellent fathers of families, masons, carpenters, &c., 
who injure their health more, and do more good, for 
only three francs a day. And besides all this, at the 
National Assembly it is not requisite to speak Freneh 
accurately, or to have any particular knowledge of 
orthography ; for the proof of which, we refer you to 
the Constitution." 

M. Thiers now began to take some part in the dis- 
cussions. He had hitherto preserved a guarded silence, 
or only spoke on trifling occasions. The Bill to regu- 
late the hours of labour in manufactories brought him 
forth to oppose Ledru RoUin ; and after three days' 
linrd talking, it was vo^erl tb^it ^lif Ha^'^ 'vo^k sbnnlH 
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not exceed twelve hours in manufactories, and any 
head of an estabUshment who exacted more time, was 
liable to a fine, varying from five francs to one hun- 
dred ; but supposing the fine to be paid for the em- 
ployment of many workmen, it would not exceed one 
thousand francs. 

Paris and France was now undergoing another ex- 
citement. The papers teemed with reproaches against 
Cavaignac, because that general had said ''he was 
proud of being the son of such a man as his father ;'^ 
and M. Girardin copied an article from the Memorial 
Sordelais, giving some account of the cruelties practised 
by the father of the General, which this journal de- 
clares were " novel atrocities, which surpassed those of 
the greatest criminal that history had devoted to the 
execration of ages." The present attack related to 
the seduction and execution of Mdlle. de Labarrere ;* 
and whilst the enemies of the General thus prejudiced 
all France against him, his more open and manly 
opponents brought forth the rising star of the Re- 
public, in the nomination of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
as candidate for the National Assembly. 

We do not attempt to disguise, in our admira- 
tion for Cavaignac, that the evidence published before 
the Commission of Inquiry, had very greatly tended 
to diminish the confidence which had been reposed in 
the President of the Council. And now his defence 
of his father's character, which he imprudently pub- 
lished, gave the pubUc an opportunity of weighing the 

* See Biographic Universelle, 1836. 
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evidence, and the curious a desire to search out its 
truth. 

The Bonapartist party were becoming very powerful. 
The most strenuous exertions were made to ensure the 
election of Louis Napoleon. His success was declared 
both in the departments of the Moselle and the 
Charente-Inferieure ; he was ultimately elected for 
five departments, and declared himself representative 
of Paris. It was evident that the next movement would 
be occasioned by the nephew of the man who had 
crowned France with laurels of miUtary glory, and who 
had verified the line destined for another, in himself : 

" And millions died that Csesar might be great.'* 

In the provinces, all the woes and all the miseiy of 
former conscriptions were forgotten. De Beranger's 
soul-stirring songs began again to be sung, and the 
remembrance of the campaigns of Napoleon the Great 
warmed the blood of the French, inspiring them 
with a further love of war, of conquest — and of the 
empire. " Vive VEmpereur P' had been heard in more 
places than Paris. The star, however twinkling, was 
rising fast ; and with the desire of change — so peculiar 
to tliis unhappy country — the once-named madman of 
Strasbourg and Boulogne became the popular idol. 

Whilst this excitement was progressing, Paris was 
not without another. The Garde Mobile, which had 
behaved so bravely in June, became excessively dis- 
contented in September ; and it was currently reported 
that if a repetition of the davs of .Tune c^crxxrroA f here 
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might be some fraternization which would render the 
success of the troops more difficult. The army were 
far from contented at the favour ever shown these 
young soldiers ; and on the 11th of September some 
apprehension was occasioned by the disorderly move- 
ment of the soldiers encamped in the Champs Ely sees. 
Towards simset there was an inspection, and in the 
midst of this usual ceremony a cry was raised, by 
about a dozen men, which found an echo in many 
more voices, of " Vive Napoleon ! Vive VEmpereur ! 
a bas Cavaignac, la Garde Mobile, et la Garde 
Nationale !" 

The socialists were well aware of the growing influ- 
ence of Louis Napoleon, and the consequent danger 
to their cause. Nay, so early as the 10th of Septem- 
ber, Citizen Delbrouck made the following proposition 
at the Club de la Salle des Spectacles-concerts : — 

" Considering that several journals have published a 
list of candidates for the elections of the 1 7th of this 
month, at the head of which, figures the name of Louis 
Napoleon : 

" Considerijag that these journals, without doubt, 
having a perfidious intention, have added that the 
social democrats are making common cause with the 
Bonapartists, and consent to vote for the ex-Prince : 

" The delegates of the democratic associations, and 
the corporation of workmen united in an electoral com-^ 
mittee, on Sunday, the 10th of September, in the hall 
of the Spectacles-concerts, have decided that the lists 
adopted by them should be sent to all the democratic 
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journals, and that it shall be declared at the same 
time that socialist republicans will never assist any 
pretender y 

Tlie democratic and social list gave in the names of 
three candidates — Cabet, Raspail, and Thore I 

The royalists were equally frightened at the advance 
of Louis Napoleon. A man who could make the 
attempt he had made at Strasbourg, or at Boulogne, 
was not a man likely to flinch from any idea of danger. 
The army were known to be favourable to the Impe- 
rial Eagle. A soldier*s trade is war — ^his hope is 
honour and advancement. He sees for ever before 
him the phantom of a decoration, and his ambition 
would clutch a baton. Ney was a common soldier. 
Kings have grown out of the ranks of the Frencli 
army, and transmitted the crown to their children ; 
and every French soldier might rise, as did all the 
great marshals of France, to be dukes, and attendants 
ou an emperor. 

The royalists believed the advent of Henry V. as 
near. They had endeavoiu-ed to instil into the minds 
of the people, that a return to legitimate monarchy 
would at once restore Paris to its former opulence ; 
that strangers would again crowd to the gay city as 
formerly ; that all the powers of Europe, rejoicing in 
the destruction of a Republic, sprung up in a moment 
and accepted in a day, would advance any loan, repair 
the almost exhausted exchequer, and give a tone to 
credit and to confidence. But the legitimist party 
have apparently since chosen for their motto ^^ AU 
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tendezy' and their proceedings, although directed by a 
man of unquestionable honour and sagacity,* seem, 
to the looker-on of this strange mountebank game in 
France, most inexplicable. Whilst they wait, others 
advance ; these others found claims, and transmit them 
to their sons or their nephews ; and wars, as endless 
as in Spain, seem entailed upon the French nation, 
wliich, thus divided and subdivided against itself, will 
cease to be strong at home, or respected abroad. 

The royahsts were now busily engaged in consider- 
ing if it would not be prudent to forward the aspira- 
tions of Napoleon, and then, by undermining him, 
bury him in oblivion. It seemed that all the three 
parties agreed in one respect, — ^and that was, not to 
allow any government to obtain any stabihty. It was 
well known that if the National Assembly had to 
elect the first President of the Republic, Cavaignac 
would have been the man; and France would then 
have existed — always in a state of siege — as a Re- 
public, being in reality a military tyranny under a 
dictator. 

Whilst the socialists selected their Cabet, who was 
always going to sail for Icaria, but who was wise 
enough only to send his victims to explore the modern 
Paradise ; whilst the royalists chose the motto, " At- 
tendezy' Louis Napoleon was elected, and, on the 27th 
of September, took his seat in the National Assembly. 
He read the following, which was listened to with 
great attention. We shall see, hereafter, if the modest 

* Berryer. 
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assertions were masks to hide ambition, or plain, 
straightforward, honest intentions. 

"Citizen Representatives, — I cannot remain silent 
under the calumnies which are circulated against me. 
I wish to explain the sentiments which animate, and 
which will always animate me. After thirty years of 
exile and suflFering, I again return to my country, and 
enjoy my rights as a French citizen. The Republic 
has done me this act of justice ; let her, then, receive 
my oath of devotion, and gratitude. 

"May the generous citizens who, by their votes, 
have placed me in this Assembly, be convinced that 
I regard tranquillity as the first and most ivgent 
necessity of this coimtrj', and that I advocate demo- 
cratic institutions, which I consider as the first wants 
of the people. 

" For a long time I have lived in exile, and have 
been unable to dedicate to the service of my country 
my thoughts and my studies. The career is open, my 
dear colleagues ; receive me in your ranks with afiec- 
tionate confidence. My conduct shall always be worthy 
of my name, and it shall prove to those who would 
exile me again, by their calumnies, that I wish, before 
all things, the defence of order, and the stability of 
the Republic." 

It was remarked that this rising star spoke with 
a German accent, a circumstance which the social- 
ists, on the one hand, endeavoured to use to Na- 
poleon's disadvantage, and which was ridiculed by 
the legitimists. The last paragraph was also mucli 
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canvassed ; for already had anecdotes been current in 
Paris, that the Prince, when in exile, was asked if he 
should be contented as President of the Republic, 
and had answered, not evasively, but positively, " that 
the empire was his ambition." These, in all proba- 
bility, were weak inventions of the enemy ; but they 
served the purposes of either party. 

The socialists of Paris had given, at the Chalet in 
the Champs Elysees, a banquet to Ledru Rollin, whose 
speech on that occasion was worthy of the most 
subtile lawyer. It created no alarm, and only a little 
disappointment. But at Toulouse, where the Red 
Republicans gave another of these misnamed banquets, 
and at which even the authorities assisted, both the 
National Assembly and the President of the Council 
were reviled and scorned : the man who ventured to 
give the health of Cavaignac was hissed and hooted, 
and seemed in great personal danger. At Lyons, 
also — the focus of all discontent — another emeute had 
taken place, and the artillery was sent for. Fortu- 
nately, a violent storm came on, and Petion's words 
were verified : no sooner had the rain begun, than 
every man decamped. With the exception of the 
thimder of the elements, tranquilUty was restored. 

The ruin which the Republic had brought had not 
led to wisdom. In many places in France the higher 
classes stood aloof at the elections, and allowed the 
lower classes to succeed. Thus, at the municipal 
election at St. Amas, Marshal Soult was proposed as a 
candidate, and his opponent, a cobbler, was successful ; 
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but, generally speaking, the elections had been of a 
more favourable nature, and the resolution to maintain 
order was everywhere becoming more manifest. The 
works of many manufactories in the provinces, espe- 
cially about Rouen, began now to show some life and 
existence ; at Lille, also, there was a great reaction in 
favour of employment ; at Mulhouse, at Chateauroux, 
and in the arrondissement of Verviers, also, the work- 
men began to find occupation ; but the manufacturers 
themselves had, by the fall in the funds, and the dis- 
count on the Bons de Tresor, become much im- 
poverished, and they were obliged to begin work wilii 
great prudence and discretion. This, with an abundant 
harvest, which throughout France had been housed, 
gave some assurances for the winter ; but tranquillity 
was not restored, neither was there any prospect of 
such an event ; for the three, parties were in high 
hostility, each most anxious to succeed. The repub- 
lican party was powerful, although in the upper 
classes there were few of that denomination. But the 
government was republican, and Cavaignac, the Pre- 
sident of the Council, was a firm and unflinching 
democrat. 

Amongst the various publications of the day, we 
find none more witty or more true than that edited 
by M. Dumas. That able wTiter had watched all the 
phases of the Revolution ; his ridicule was far more 
killing than the acts of the socialists. Nor was he 
alone in this work ; at several of the theatres, pieces 
were performed, all tending to briner ♦ho P'^nnWiV intr. 
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disrepute. A piece entitled. La Propriete cest le Vol, 
and others of this description, occasioned such ridicule, 
that the most enthusiastic lover of the Government 
could not ensure a cheer of welcome. M. Dumas 
supposes a conversation between two hadigeonneurs* 
opposite the prison for debt, in the Rue de Clichy. 
These two gentlemen meet to rub out and totally 
eflFace three words from a door. The conversation 
runs thus : — 

*' Which door ? " 

" Number 68." 

"The old prison for debt?" 

" Exactly so." 

" And what are the three words ?" 

" Liberty, EquaUty, and Fraternity ! " 

" Hollo ! what, are we going to rub them out 
already ? " 

" Oh, yes ; but in reaUty there is no occasion for so 
doing — they are dead letters already." 

" But why do they efface them ? " 

" It is quite clear you do not understand the affair. 
I will assist your understanding a Uttle. I suppose 
you recollect that we had a revolution and consider- 
able fighting in February ? " 

" Certainly." 

" And you remember, no doubt, for what the people 
fought?" 

" No ; I have no idea of that." 

" Why, my dear fellow, they fought for Liberty." 

* Plasterers. 
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" Oh, yes ; I think I do remember something about 
thaty 

" Well, then, the moment Liberty was gained, 
arrest for debt ought naturally to be suppressed/* 

" Naturally — of course." 

" Well, they did suppress it ; and they profited by 
the occasion to write once more on the door of this 
prison — ' Republic of France, Liberty, Equality,' &c., 
— you know the rest. But now it comes out that it 
was not for Liberty we fought." 

" Ah ! I did not know that." 

" In the first moment of intoxication we believed it ; 
but now it turns out quite another affair." 

*^ And why so ? " 

*' Nobody knows as yet — everybody is endeavouring 
to find out. First of all, ever since we gained our 
liberty, we have had more prisoners than ever we had 
before. The Government — ^the Republican Govern- 
ment has re-established the caution-money in regard 
to liberty of thought, suppressed the right of public 
meetings, the liberty of the press, re-established the 
censorship, and also arrest for debt." 

" Why, then, all the fighting of February — " 

" That is not the question ; but you understand now 
why we are required here. That they make the people 
believe — THE People — the people y the most intelli- 
gent upon earth — the Parisian people, in short — that 
tlioy are all slaves because they had a king, and that 
they are all free because they have a Republic, is 
natural enough ; that the ))coplc r^oiro ^\ Mieir \\v 
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tory, that they fall asleep, and that they awake to 
the music of the Marseillaise or Chant du Depart — ^by 
the bye, the only right which the Government does not 
contest — is easy to understand ; but that they should 
imprison a man in a house, over the door of which is 
written ' liberty,* that is inadmissible ; and it is for 
that reason that we are going to rub out those three 
great proud substantives, which promised so much, 
and which are as empty as the wind whenever the 
National Assembly think proper to amuse themselves 
with legislation." 

" But why have they re-established the arrest for 
debt ? " 

" First of all, because the National Assembly, who 
voted that the Provisional Government deserved well 
of their country, have not left one single law, passed 
by the Provisional Government, in existence ; that is 
why. Oh, Legislation ! goddess of wax, who receives 
the impression of all ambition and all personal interest, 
— eternal enigma, which all legislators interpret as 
they Uke, — poor child, who allows herself to be un- 
dressed like the most depraved prostitute of the street, 
— from whom one person cuts a hand and the other 
perfumes the mouth — who is made to utter falsehoods 
at discretion — who holds a sharp sword for one and 
has a painted cartoon for others — a sphynx of menacing 
aspect, before whom are constantly passing those who, 
instead of giving an answer, throw a cake, like that 
given by iEneas to the dogs of hell. Now art thou 
contented, now they repair your torn mantle? Be- 
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" Oh, yes ; I think I do remember something about 
thaty 

" Well, then, the moment Liberty was gained, 
arrest for debt ought naturally to be suppressed." 

*' Naturally — of course." 

" Well, they did suppress it ; and they profited by 
the occasion to write once more on the door of this 
prison — ' Republic of France, Liberty, Equality,' &c., 
— you know the rest. But now it comes out that it 
was not for Liberty we fought." 

" Ah ! I did not know that." 

" In the first moment of intoxication we believed it ; 
but now it turns out quite another affair." 

" And why so ? " 

*' Nobody knows as yet — everybody is endeavouring 
to find out. First of all, ever since we gained our 
liberty, we have had more prisoners than ever we had 
before. ITie Government — ^the Republican Govern- 
ment has re-established the caution-money in regard 
to hbcrty of thought, suppressed the right of public 
meetings, the liberty of the press, re-established the 
censorship, and also arrest for debt." 

'* Wjiy, then, all the fighting of February — " 

" That is not the question ; but you understand now 
why we are required here. That they make the people 
believe — THE People — the people^ the most intelli- 
gent upon earth — the Parisian people, hi short — that 
they are all slaves because they had a king, and that 
tliey arc all free because they have a Republic, is 
natural enough ; that the people rejoice at their Wc 
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tory, that they fall asleep, and that they awake to 
the music of the Marseillaise or Chant du Depart — ^by 
the bye, the only right which the Government does not 
contest — ^is easy to understand ; but that they should 
imprison a man in a house, over the door of which is 
written ' Liberty,* that is inadmissible ; and it is for 
that reason that we are going to rub out those three 
great proud substantives, which promised so much, 
and which are as empty as the wind whenever the 
National Assembly think proper to amuse themselves 
with legislation." 

" But why have they re-established the arrest for 
debt ? " 

" First of all, because the National Assembly, who 
voted that the Provisional Government deserved well 
of their country, have not left one single law, passed 
by the Provisional Government, in existence ; that is 
why. Oh, Legislation ! goddess of wax, who receives 
the impression of all ambition and all personal interest, 
— eternal enigma, which all legislators interpret as 
they like, — ^poor child, who allows herself to be un- 
dressed like the most depraved prostitute of the street, 
— from whom , one person cuts a hand and the other 
perfumes the mouth — who is made to utter falsehoods 
at discretion — who holds a sharp sword for one and 
has a painted cartoon for others — a sphynx of menacing 
aspect, before whom are constantly passing those who, 
instead of giving an answer, throw a cake, like that 
given by iEncas to the dogs of hell. Now art thou 
contented, now they repah* your torn mantle? Be- 
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millions would be required : the Goveraraent consented 
to pay the extra three millions. 

A faint idea may be gleaned of the state of Paris, 
when the reader is informed, that out of a population 
of about one million, no less than three hundred thou- 
sand people received relief. Nearly one-third of the 
most enlightened population in Europe were, from 
their eager endeavour to work out an idea called the 
*' Progress of Civilization,*' reduced from feir com- 
petency to actual beggary, and figured on the pauper- 
list of the Municipal Council of Paris, soliciting the 
humble allowance of sixteen centimes — a sum equi- 
valent to three halfpence a day, for each pauper. We 
find, also, in the bulletui of the Prefet of Police, that 
about this time there were sixty thousand apartments 
to let in Paris ; that those who asked only at the rate 
of one thousand five hundred francs a year found the 
greatest difficulty in securing a tenant ; above two 
thousand francs it was almost impossible. 

It was not without great surprise, knowing that 
these accounts were correct, — for from every floor of 
every house, from the Place de la Concorde to the 
Rue Richelieu, were placards announcing apartments to 
let, — that wc read in the same bulletin of the Prefet, 
that " everywhere there was a manifest tendency to 
ameliorate the condition of the people by a return to 
labour and honest industry." 

About the same period, the Moniteur published 
the state of the revenue of the nine months of the 
present year, 1818, compared with thnt of 1846 anH 
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1847. Comparing the first nine months of 1846 
with those of 1848, there was the enormous diminu- 
tion of 104,855,000 francs ; and making the same 
comparison with 1847, there was a falling off of 
102,362,000. The only three branches of revenue 
which had increased were the best proof of the want 
of confidence in France. We find the export duties 
augmented by 45,000 fi*ancs, and the tax on the 
exportation of money by 615,000 francs, whilst the 
places in the Mediterranean packet-boats yielded 
125,000 francs surplus. Upon all the rest there was 
a very great diminution ; on the stamp duties alone 
there was a deficit of 7,720,000 francs. Economy had 
become requisite, and luxuries were curtailed. Even 
smoking, that abominable street nuisance, had been, 
like the plague, somewhat stayed ; and on tobacco 
there was a deficit of 438,000 francs. The tax laid on 
by the Provisional Government — ^who were to fi-ee 
France from all taxation— of forty-five centimes, had 
been badly paid. By the 30th of September, 
126,000,000 had been received, and there remained 
65,500,000 to collect. The total amount of money 
received by the State for the first nine months 
were : — 

Indirect taxation . . . 496,412,000 fr. 
Direct taxation .... 249,659,000 
Tax of 45 centimes . . 126,085,000 



Total . . . 872,156,000 fr. 

The intrigues in the National Assembly began to 
occupy pubUc attention. It was evidently the wish 
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of the Government that, in defiance of the proposed 
constitution, the first President of the Republic should 
be nominated by the National Assembly, — thereby 
setting aside the universal suffi*age on this important 
point. Had this been done, Louis Napoleon's chance 
would have been lost for ever ; his partizans, there- 
fore, used every endeavour to frustrate the wish of the 
Government. M. Girardin, the editor of the Presse^ 
continued his war against the man who certainly — ^to 
use a mild term — had been uselessly harsh during 
the days of June. The Government was resolved to 
make a great effort to obtain this deviation from the 
proposed constitution ; and one M. Lebond brought 
forward the motion, that the first President of 
the Republic should be nominated by the National 
Assembly : the question was negatived by a majority 
of 002 against 211. No sooner were the Govemioeiit 
beaten on this question — and they all voted in the 
minority — than another motion was made, which was 
personally directed against Louis Napoleon. 

On the 10th of October, Louis Napoleon was de- 
clared duly elected. No sooner was this declaration 
made, than M. Anthony Thouret rushed to the tri- 
bune, and gave notice of the following amendment : 
— ^that " aU the descendants of families which had 
reigned in France should be ineligible to be Presidents 
of the Republic." In the course of the speech of 
M. Thouret, the word "pretendant" escaped; and 
this brought Louis Napoleon to the tribune. His 
speech was short. He merely said, " I do not speak 
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against the amendment. I have been sufficiently 
recompensed in recovering my rights as a citizen, to 
harbour any further ambition. Neither do I stand 
here to deny the thousand calumnies circulated to my 
prejudice. But it is in the name of 300,000 electors, 
who have twice honoured me with their suffirages, that 
I stand here to disavow the name of Pretender, which 
is thrown in my face." 

After this short answer, M. Thouret saw clearly 
the star which was to rise, in spite of ten thousand 
clouds and storms ; and, not as a worshipper of that 
new light, but being convinced that his own party 
was too insignificant to carry the point, he withdrew 
his amendment, and the law was passed, that the 
President should be elected by universal sufirage; 
that he was elected for four years, and could not be 
re-elected but after an interval of four years. 

The heterogeneous ministry, which never had been 
honoured with the confidence of the National Assem- 
bly, began to totter. On the 14th of September, the 
Moniteur published the resignation of MM. Senard, 
Minister of the Interior; Recurt, Minister of Public 
Works ; and Vaulabelle, Minister of Public Instruction 
and Religion. The first was formerly a notary at 
Rouen, the second was a doctor of not much practice, 
and we are ignorant of the former life of the third, 
beyond that he was an editor or writer of the National 
newspaper. 

To these offices were appointed MM. Dufaure, 
Vivien, and Freslon. 
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No sooner was this published officially, than every 
one began to look with an eye of great suspicion upon 
the President of the Council. MM. Dufaure and 
Vivien, however much they might have accepted the 
Republic, were known royalists ; they both had held 
high situations under Louis Philippe ; and the writers 
of the National^ by whom Cavaignac was eternally 
surrounded, began to think that the vein of ministers, 
drawn from the mine of the National, was worked out. 

It was evidently a concession made to the royalists, 
in the hopes, perhaps^ of gaining their sufi&age for 
the Presidency of the Republic, as it was evident they 
must either give their weight to Louis Napoleon or 
Cavaignac, for no other candidate had a shadow of a 
chance. Lamartinc's name had been mentioned, but 
his glory had departed ; Lcdru Rollin had also been 
put forward by the Red Republicans ; but his attempt 
at a reign of terror by his first bulletins, and his 
reckless appointments, had armed everybody but the 
socialists against him. 

The Prefet of Police, M. Ducoux, who had honour- 
ably conducted himself during the time he was in 
office, saw in these appointments a visible reaction 
or concession, to both of which he was averse ; he 
instantly gave in his resignation, thus worded : — 

" To THE President of the Council of Ministers. 

" Citizen President, 

"You have constituted a ministry which in my 
eyes is the personification of a counter-revolution. 
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" The Republic is now about to be governed, after 
only eight months of existence, by the very people 
who have ever endeavoured to frustrate its birth. This 
line of policy is clever, perhaps ; but I do neither un- 
derstand nor approve of it. 

"In the face of the dangers which threaten the 
liberties of France, — ^whilst those liberties triumph in 
Grermany, — ^I take my place amongst the adversaries 
of all regal governments, which I will fight against 
under any denomination they may assume. All the 
good soldiers of a democratic government ought to 
be at their post, and mine is no longer where my 
political sympathies have ceased. 

" Have the kindness to nominate my successor. 

" Salut et Pratemite. — ^Ducoux." 

We admire the manly style of the unflinching re- 
publican. The last paragraph is equal to Suwarrow's 
despatch at the fall of Ismael ; we are only astonished 
at the word " liberties*' when the state of siege still 
existed, and the press was nearly suppressed. 

The sitting of the National Assembly was stormy 
in the extreme. M. Landrin asked some very dis- 
agreeable questions. The Red party were outrageous 
at the reaction: they accused Cavaignac of seeking 
either conciliation or assistance ; whilst M. Ducoux 
publicly declared that the composition of such a 
ministry was too mysterious to be divulged. This 
withdrew a great number of Cavaignac's supporters, 
both in and out of the House. He seemed now on the 
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inclined plane, gently sliding down into obscurity. 
The Red Republican distrusted him, the moderate 
Republican discredited him, the Royalist feared him, 
the Bonapartist hated him ; his party, if he had a 
party, had become ''small by degrees and beauti- 
fully less." 

The Red Republicans availed themselves of the 
moment to make the confusion greater, and con- 
tinued their banquets. At one of these, called a ban- 
quet of social and democratic republicans, M. Cabet 
rose to propose a toast '' To the union of all demo- 
crats in France and all other nations ! " And M. 
D'Alton Shee, an ex-peer of France, gave out, amidst 
thunders of applause — "To the social and demo- 
cratic republic!" It was to gain this imaginary 
luxury that the insurrection of June took place. 
Proudhon attended this meeting, and gave a luminous 
account of the various revolutions which had occurred ; 
while M. Dupont drew tears from the eyes of all pre- 
sent by his admirable execution of the Chant du Tra- 
vailleur. Every idea of revolution was warmly re- 
ceived ; and the nest of sedition and insurrection was 
full of the eggs of treason and treachery. 

At last, liberty began to dawn upon Paris. On 
the 20th of October, the state of siege was raised. 
To the well-disposed, this was an act unsolicited ; for 
ever since the 28th of June, the good citizen had not 
been molested ; but the evil-disposed had been watched 
and restrained. We, who never left Paris for one 
day throughout the whole revolution, can affirm that 
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no act of despotism occurred. The evidence before 
the Committee of Inquiry naturally led to some ar- 
rests, perhaps unmerited ; but the person regained his 
liberty the moment after his examination. It was far 
better to be examined and acquitted, than to remain 
suspected. The state of siege was more onerous to 
the soldier : the open encampments began to be dis- 
agreeable, and the men were glad to return to warmer 
and more sheltered quarters. 

Louis Napoleon was now daily advancing in popu- 
larity. The question raised by M. Cl&nent Thomas 
in the National Assembly, fai from injuring his cause, 
advanced it. M. Clement Thomas desired to know 
" by what riff it the nephew of Napoleon presented him- 
self to the suffirages of the French people P" 

Napoleon Bonaparte answered the question, if answer 
it required. Louis Napoleon's admission into the 
National Assembly qualified him for any situation his 
ambition might desire ; but the question thus raised 
gave Louis Napoleon an opportunity of again coming 
before the public. He took time to consider his 
answer ; it was written and carefully revised, to avoid 
giving umbrage to any party. It had frequently been 
endeavoured to draw from Louis Napoleon an instan- 
taneous answer ; but he was far too guarded to fall 
into the net. He was aware that his pronunciation 
was slightly German, that he was of a quick and iras- 
cible temper, and that cool deliberation and sage counsel 
of others was his best shield of defence. One word 
might have ruined his prospects ; he, therefore, afcer 
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the lapse of twenty-four hours, mounted the tribune 
and read the following speech : — 

" Citizens, — The lamentable incident which oc- 
curred yesterday, constrains me to break the silence 
I have hitherto observed. I sincerely regret being 
obUged again to speak of myself, for nothing is more 
repugnant to my feelings than the personal ques- 
tions which are so often brought before the National 
A^embly, when the time would be far better employed 
in discussing questions of deep national interest. 

" 1 shall neither speak of my sentiments nor of my 
opinions : these 1 have abeady manifested before you, 
L no one h.» . right to doubt „, in^rity. 

" As to my parliamentary conduct, as I should never 
question the conduct of my colleague, I will not allow 
my own to be questioned. It is to those who sent 
me here that any explanation is due. 

"Of what am I accused? Of accepting what I 
never solicited. Certainly, 1 accept the situation in 
which I am placed, and which confers a great honour 
on me. 1 accept it, because the three successive elec- 
tions and the unanimous vote of the National Assem- 
bly against the proscription of my family, warrant my 
belief that France regards the name 1 bear as useful 
to consolidate society, now shaken to its very foun- 
dation/' — (here Louis Napoleon was obhged to stop, 
the noise and confusion at this hint of the future bemg 
beyond all description. At last, even discussion must 
cease, and the President's words, " Do not interrupt 
the speaker. You will answer in your turns," obtained 
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a partial cessation, and the speaker continued his 
readings ;) — " and to the maintenance and prosperity 
of the Republic. Those who accuse me of ambition, 
know not my heart. If an imperative duty did not 
retain me here — if the sympathies of my fellow-citizens 
did not console me for the animosity of some attacks, 
and the impetuosity of some defences, I should not 
regret my banishment. 

"I am reproached for my silence; but very few 
amongst us are gifted with the power of an orator to 
give forth ideas salutary and just. Is there only one 
way in which a man may be useful to his country ? 
The country requires a firm, intelUgent, and wise 
government, which will devote itself more to assuage 
the miseries of France, than to avenge them, — a go- 
vernment swayed by reasonable ideas— repulsing, far 
better than by bayonets, those theories which are not 
founded on experience or common sense. I am aware 
that many would strew my path with quicksands and 
snares, but I shall not fall into them ; I shall always 
follow the course before me without fear and without 
hesitation. Nothing shall disturb my calmness ; no- 
thing shall make me swerve from my duty. I have 
only one object in view — to merit the esteem of the 
National Assembly, and with this esteem, that of all 
honest men, and the confidences of this magnanimous 
people, who have been so easily betrayed. I declare, 
aloud, to those who would organize a system of pro- 
vocation against me, that from this moment I will 
answer no questions, — that no excitement shall prompt 
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me to speak when I wish to remain silent. Strong in 
my conscience and the rectitude of my conduct, I will 
remain unshaken by all attacks^ and silent against all 
calumnies." 

This speech was received by the Mountain party 
OS a declaration of imperial ambition, and Clement 
Thomas and Flocon both demanded to be heard. 
Amongst the ministerial supporters and the royalists 
there was not much displeasure manifested. The 
royalists looked tamely on, wishing any change rather 
than that the Republic should settle down into a pos- 
sible government. They have ever regarded the possi- 
bility of an empure with favour, as that would be one 
step in advance towards royalty and legitimacy. 

When the riot had subsided, the question was put 
as to the day when the President of the Republic 
should be elected, which was definitively fixed for the 
10th of December, 1848. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Decline of Cavaigncufa popularity — The Constitution accepted 
hy a large majority in the National Assembly — Official pro- 
damnation of the Constitution — Proceedings of the Socialists 
— Manceuvres to secure the election of Louis Napoleon to 
the Presidency — Dd>ate on the conduct of Cavaignac during 
the Insurrection of June — Hostility of the " Presse" — I%e 
Expedition to Rome — Letters of the Archbishop of Paris 
and of Louis Napoleon — Candidates for the Presidency. 

Cavaignac, if ever ambition fired his bosom, had now 
extinguished the spark. In vain a thousand manoeuvres 
were attempted : his sun was on the decUne. Like 
Lamartine— like Ledru-Rollin — ^he had allowed the 
time to pass without clutching at that human phantom, 
ambition. He seemed like a ship taken aback and 
obliged lo trim his sails to every breeze. He had been 
rebuked for admitting two royalists into the cabinet. 
The storm that assailed him obliged him to seek 
another course, and he made a greater error in the 
appointment of M. Recurt to the Prefecture of the 
Seine. 
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M. Dumas thus oomments upon tliis : — ** The month 
(31st of October) ends well ! M. Recort is ncMninated 
to the Prefecture of the Seine. We have nofw for a 
Prefet the ex-friend and ex-messmate of Eieschi, the 
assassin !" M. Recurt is described, in ihi^ DoeumemU 
for the Contemporary Historian^ as the Head Doctor of 
the National. ex-Minister of the Interior and Public 
Works. It was quite impossible such an oil-and-water 
ministn' could unite. 

On the 5th of November the House had terminated 
its labours in regard to the Constitation. Every 
article had been examined. About one hundred 
amendments, all tending to prolong discussion and 
to keep the country in a ferment, had been proposed, 
discussed, and rejected. On the general question, the 
Constitution, as revised, was accepted by a majority of 
739 votes against 30. Wlien the result of the scrutiny 
had been ascertained, and the President declared the 
results, the whole assembly rose, and gave three appa- 
rently sincere cheers to the old tune of Vive la Be- 
publique. It is to be hoped that a nation so fruitful in 
constitutions will at last get one likely to ensure a 
respect for the law, and which will give liberty, con- 
fidence, and happiness to the most enlightened people 
in the world. 

On the 1 3th of November the official proclamation 
of the Constitution was made. The day was by no 
means propitious ; there was a slight fall of snow and 
the wind was cold. The usual beat of the rappel was 
^'^ard, but it was remarkoH tha^ *lin \ntion«l Guards 
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did not show their habitual activity. The gathering 
together of the armed hosts was a work of longer time 
than usual ; neither did the populace nish with their 
accustomed sight-seeing eagerness. The day was cold, 
and everybody knew that the Constitution would be 
printed ; besides, the decorations were tawdry and in- 
significant : there was nothing to charm the eye or 
delight the ear, and a Parisian toilette is not made to 
be ruined by a fall of snow. 

Of all the French fetes since February this was the 
worst. The preparations were of the most common 
order ; the actors in the great scene of excitement had 
grown stale in the public view. Raspail, Barbes, 
Blanqui, Flotte, and the other vehement supporters of 
revolutions, were in Versailles, — where, it may here be 
remarked, M. Raspail, in a letter to the National 
Assembly, declared the chief corutpiratora were not ! 
The army looked, in the eyes of some, as the butchers 
of their- brethren ; to others, as the main stay and 
salvation of order. There were very few ladies present, 
and also a great dearth of the diplomatists. There 
was nothing, therefore, to excite attention, excepting 
the crowding together of idlers, and nothing to appre- 
hend, as the Place de la Concorde was crowded with 
troops, and Cavaignac, Lamoriciere, and Changamier 
were present. The discontented populace had seen 
quite enough of these generals, not to desire to see 
them any more- — ^more especially in a snow-storm. 

In front of the iron railing of the gardens of the 
Tuileries was raised a square tent of red velvet, lined 
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with yellow. lu this tent was erected an altar. The 
tent was elevated above the ground, and was approached 
by a broad staircase, which terminated in a large landing 
communicating with the altar. Behind this was placed 
a numerous band of musicians. On either side of the 
altar were two tribunes, destined for the members of 
the National Assembly and the ofEcers of state. Two 
other tribunes, so hastily construct/ed that they were 
not sheltered from the weather, were for the public, 
who were admitted by tickets. The tribunes were so 
badly arranged, being placed behind the altar, that 
not a soul could see the ceremony. In front, there 
were a dozen long poles, from the summit of which 
floated huge pennants; on each of these the name 
of some department or colony was inscribed; but 
larger poles were erected in honour of the 24th of 
February. The whole looked excessively like a great 
effort to attract attention, as we frequently see at fiiirs 
in England. At the four comers of the Place de la 
Concorde we remarked, written on the pennants, 
" Constitution of 1848." 

The flags were numerous, and waved lightly in the 
wind. But there was yet another object of attraction, 
in the shape of a statue, called the Statue of the 
Republic, represented as holding the Constitution in 
her hand. Before this hard-featured piece of plaster 
were seated the three generals when the troops 
tiled ofi". 

The National Assembly marched fifom their palace, 
and the clergy emerged from the Madf^l'^me : they 
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were protected, as it were, from the crowd by long 
lines of tri-coloured ribbons, between which they 
walked. 

The archbishop of Paris, with about five hundred of 
the clergy, left the Madeleine at nine o'clock in the 
morning ; and at the same time the members of the 
National Assembly, with Cavaignac and the Executive 
Commission at their head, left their palace. The altar 
was about equidistant from the church and the Na- 
tional Assembly. The archbishop wore mourning for 
his predecessor y — an event not usually practised in civil 
or miUtary life, and of some doubtful sincerity in an 
ecclesiastic. As usual, there was a profusion of gold 
ornaments and crucifixes, but the whole procession was 
orderly and religious. 

On the other side came the firm step of temporal 
power ; but we remarked that the members who were 
not in the leading ranks seemed to think very little 
of the affair, and walked carelessly, unawed by any 
solemnity. The President of the National Assembly 
— M. Marrast, the last lingering hope of the National 
— with the President of the Council and the great in 
authority, stopped upon the large landing described 
above ; and from this elevated situation the President 
of the National Assembly went through the irksome 
and somewhat useless ceremony — as few could hear, and 
fewer, perhaps, wished to hear— of reading the Consti- 
tution. If all the rest is as true as the first article, 
we think that the clergy might have been spared the 
mockery of religion. Thus it runs : " France is con- 
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stituted as a republic. In adopting this definitive 
form of government, she proposes, as her object, to 
advance more freely in the path of progression and of 
civilization ; to ensure a more equal distribution of the 
advantages of society ; to increase the welfare of every 
one by a gradual reduction of the public ewpenses and 
of taxation ; and, without a new commotion, to bring 
all, by a constant succession of institutions and laws, 
to a higher degree of morality, of intelligence, and ctf 
aflBuence." 

Words ! words ! words ! 

Article 6, viewed in connection with what has since 
happened at Rome, may be considered as already ex- 
punged. " As France respects the nationality of other 
countries, so she will enforce a like respect for her own. 
She undertakes no war with a view of conquest, and 
she never employs her forces against the liberty of 
another nation'* It is very true this is in a kind of 
preamble to the bill ; and, although not construed as 
Lord Byron remarked of Hoole's " Tasso,'* " with a 
crab-stick,'' is a liberal and true translation. How long it 
was respected, let the Pope and the Romans say, — ^more 
especially since a celebrated letter, addressed to Colonel 
Ney, in which the President of the French Republic 
insists upon the Pope " adopting the Code Napoleon!" 

At the conclusion of the ceremony a Te Deum was 
sung and high mass performed, after which the clergy 
returned to the Madeleine, saluted at their departure 
by the bands playing the Marseillaise ; and at about 
plftven oVJcM^k Cavaignac^ lji^xDorin\p.rf^^^ inH Chan^r- 
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nier, having taken up their positions in front of the 
statue of the Republic, the troops began to inarch off 
to their respective barracks. During this part of the 
ceremony the forts which surround Paris fired constant 
salutes, and the few Republicans who disregarded the 
snow and the frost — and they were very few — cried out 
occasionally, Vive la Bepublique / In the evening the 
public offices were illuminated ; and thus terminated 
the day on which another constitution had been given 
to France. Two days were devoted to the fete of the 
Constitution. The theatres were thrown open to those 
who had obtained tickets from the mayors of their 
respective arrondissements. Concerts were given in 
the open air, and two hundred individuals were libe- 
rated from prison. Nor was this all; for, on the 
Sunday following, another set of concerts at the Opera, 
the Winter Gardens, and the Place de la Bastille took 
place ; and in the evening the population were rejoiced 
by some fireworks. But a far more profitable benefit 
was in store for the poor. One hundred thousand 
francs were given to withdraw articles pledged by 
widows and old men, and two hundred thousand 
francs were employed in distributing food at the 
houses of the poor. A great banquet was given at the 
Hotel de Ville, and the proclamation of the Republic 
was of much gratification to those who benefited 
by it. 

Although the constant precautions kept Paris in an 
outward appearance of tranquillity, the socialists were 
busy in endeavouring to shake the little confidence 
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which had sprung up. On the 2l8t of November a 
banquet was held at a celebrated place of public 
amusement — the Chateau Rouge. Here the most 
violent speeches were made, and one toast was given 
'' to the memory of Marat." On this being proposed, 
the company became firantic with excitement, and 
called out " Yes, to Marat ! to Marat !" The proposer 
continued : '' Yes, I say also to Marat, for when Maorat 
struggled, and struggled manfully, though calumniated, 
we were all threatened by powerful aristocracies, which 
Marat and Robespierre knew ; and if they fdught with 
so much energy, it was because they knew their ene- 
mies better than we know them." 

Whilst the socialist men were breeding discord and 
sowing discontent, the women were not behindhand 
in the same treasonable occupations. They also held 
a banquet at the Barriere du Maine, at which about 
four hundred ladies of different classes of society as- 
sembled ; but this was not an exclusive banquet ; the 
women were far too socialist for that. Some men 
preferred this to Ledru Rollin and the Chateau Rouge. 
Three presidents were appointed for the men — Pierre 
Leroux, Bernard, and Barbes (the latter was reported 
as being unavoidably absent, he being in jaU) ; and 
three for the women, whose names were Mmes. Meisner, 
Delan, and D'Expilly. The principal feature of this 
affair was an opening speech of Pierre Leroux, in the 
course of which he read a passage from Condorcet, 
upon the rights of women, in which this passage 
occurred and was vehemently applauded : " Women 
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have a right to mount the tribune, since no one con- 
tests their right to mount the scaflfold." 

Banquets of this kind would only excite ridicule and 
contempt in many countries, but in France they lead 
to more serious consequences. The worst feature in the 
early part of the revolution was the appearance of 
women mounted on horses, and leading the men. 

It was now that every election manoeuvre was re- 
sorted to. Louis Napoleon seemed silently and cau- 
tiously proceeding. His chance of success was evi- 
dently in the royalists, for most certainly the Bona- 
partists had no majority of their own. The opponents 
of Louis Napoleon resorted to the old story of Stras- 
bourg and Boulogne, and declared he was not eUgible 
for the high office of President of the RepubUc ; — 
such election would be a violation of the Consti- 
tution, because, by Article 44,* the President of the 
RepubUc ought to be born a Frenchman, of at least 
thirty years of age, and never to have lost his rights 
as a Frenchman ; — ^that his banishment under the mo- 
narchy was a virtual loss of his rights as a citizen, 
thereby disqualifying him. 

The enemies of Cavaignac presented much more 
serious charges against him, and founded them on the 
evidence given before the Committee of Inquiry, which 
we have before mentioned. They accused Cavaignac 
of having purposely allowed the insurrection of June 
to grow to its formidable height, with the intention of 
making himself Dictator. The attacks on this great 
man, still President of the Council, became so general. 
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and were so lavishly spread over the country by means 
of the newspapers, that the General felt himself obliged 
to bring the question before the National Assembly, 
as it was evident he suspected some of his colleagues 
to have been the authors of the libel. He, therefore, 
on the 22nd of November, appeared in the tribune, 
and his presence commanded attention. In his usual 
brief and manly manner, he commenced by making 
allusion to the various reports concerning his election 
for the Presidency, declaring that he would never con- 
descend to notice any attacks made by individuals 
against him, whilst he held the high situation of the 
Presidency of the Council ; but he added, that he should 
not make the same reserve when the attacks came 
from his colleagues of the National Assembly, which 
he had some reason to believe was the case. He then 
boldly named Gamier-Pages, Duclerc, Pagnerre, and 
Barthelemy-Saint-Hilaire, and unhesitatingly alluded 
to them as the authors of the diatribes in the various 
papers. The Greneral concluded by desiring a day 
should be fixed to answer his questions ; and on the 
26th of November the debate came on. The General 
asked of his adversaries, if they had ever said, or 
written, or communicated to the different papers any 
Tacts which could serve as a foundation for the attacks 
made upon him ; namely, that of allowing the insur- 
rection to become formidable, when he might have 
crushed it at the commencement, in order to seize the 
dictatorship. 

St, Hilaire came forth ^9 ^hf> orator *o answer the 
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General, which he did in a mild, temperate, and gen- 
tlemanly manner. He answered for himself and his 
colleagues attacked by Cavaignac, that he and his col- 
leagues had no relation, direct or indirect, with any 
journal or journals — that they never had made any 
communications to the papers — that, in spite of their 
impatience to make an appeal to public opinion, 
they had remained silent until they had been sum- 
moned before the Committee of Inquiry, and that they 
were resolved not to add another word to those already 
given before the Committee. M. St. Hilaire then 
read an extract from the " History of the Revolution of 
1848," which comprehended the days of June. This 
had been written by him two months previously, and, 
consequently, could not have been prepared for this 
debate. The reading of this, which bore out the evi- 
dence given by the gentlemen accused, before the 
Commission of Inquiry, was partly heard with great 
attention, and at other times interrupted by the means 
so often resorted to by the opponents of the speaker ; 
but there was left on the minds of many, the painful 
recollection that these men were all, more or less, at 
one time or the other, associated with the Government, 
and that they had all declared — and there was not 
much evidence to contradict it — that suflScient precau- 
tions had not been taken by the Minister of War, 
previous to that ever-to-be-lamented outbreak. 

Cavaignac's reply was as manly as his attack. He 
went through various parts of the evidence, which he 
denied ; and as his party in the National Assembly had 
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an overpowering majority, he obtained an attentive 
hearing. 

Ledru Rollin was not moderate in his remarks. He 
accused Cavaignac, in plain terms, of having left M. 
Marie and himself to be called traitors, for not giving 
orders ; whilst he. General Cavaignac, absented him- 
self from three o'clock nntil half-past nine, having re- 
quested that no orders should be given, as they might 
clash with his. Although numerous requests had been 
made by Damesme, Bedeau, and Lamoriciere for troops, 
none could be sent, as Cavaignac wished to concentrate 
his men, cmd was nmchere to be found when the m^ent 
demands were made. In fact, Ledru RoUin declared, 
that, owing to the negligence of Cavaignac, he (Lediu 
Rollin) had been suspected of being a traitor, and that 
more than once muskets were pointed at him; that 
he remained at his post, and that for hours he had to 
receive the various officers sent to demand assistance, 
which he had been forbidden to send. His accusa- 
tions against Cavaignac had great weight, and in many 
points were never contradicted. 

Garnier-Pages was more severe. He accused the 
President of the Council of ingmtitude, adding that 
" when the measures taken by Cavaignac wer^ at- 
tacked, the Executive Commission covered him by 
their responsibility ; but when, the day after, the 
Commission was attacked, you, the Minister of War, 
charged to execute the orders of the Commission, never 
defended it ; — ^you, whom we had promoted to the rank 
of General of Division Governor O/^npml of Algiers, 
and Minister if Wur." 
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The debate throughout was most animated. Perhaps 
the part which excited the greatest amazement was 
the declaration made by St. Hilaire, who, after the ex- 
tract from his history — which went clearly to show, at 
any rate, great neglect — opened the evening sittings 
vnth these words : — " The public are mistaken upon 
the subject of the fragment of my history which I 
read. Several members have asked me if we believed 
General Cavaignac guilty of treason, through ambi- 
tion. I feel no hesitation in saying that I never har- 
boured such a thought." Here there was a burst of — 

" Why, you are retracting all you said." 

'" No, Sir," replied St. Hilaire ; " it is not a retrac- 
tion, it is a confirmation." 

The debate lasted until late at night, when the fol- 
lowing motion was put, and carried by five hundred 
and three votes against thirty-four : — " That the Na- 
tional Assembly remains firm as to its decree of the 
28 th of June, thus worded : — ' General Cavaignac, 
Chief of the Executive Power, deserves well of his 
country,' and passes to the order of the day." 

The time chosen for this debate would warrant an 
opinion that it was an electioneering manoeuvre, which 
was got up purposely to show the confidence of the 
National Assembly in Cavaignac ; but it had a con- 
trary effect. The public seemed to give credit to the 
examinations before the Committee of Inquiry ; and 
whilst the admirers of the General quoted with confi- 
dence the spirit of his defence, his enemies circulated 
the fragment of St. Hilaire's history. 

r2 
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The rovalists were now believed to have come to a 
decision as to the necessity of upholding the claims of 
Louis Napoleon, and General Ijamoriciere was brought 
forward in connection with this belief. It appears 
that General Lamoriciere made use of these words in 
a group of members of the National Assembly, he 
being then Minister of War : — " That the subject was 
less as to the President of the Republic, than the em- 
pire. That the empire would be at once the overthrow 
of the constitution — ^another revolution. This revolu- 
tion would produce an emeute, and you need not count 
upon us to put down an imeute against the empire." 
" In this case," says M. Girardin, " it must be sup- 
posed that the emeute must burst forth before the pre- 
tended usurpation — ^before the executive power passes 
from the hands of Greneral Cavaignac into those of 
Louis Napoleon ; that is to say, directly after the scru- 
tiny is made. In this case, we say, that if General 
Lamoriciere, if Cavaignac, hesitate to uphold public 
opinion expressed by universal sufirage, and forbear to 
repress the emeute, they will seriously fail in their 
duty, and deserve to be prosecuted and suffer the 
severest penalty of the law." 

Ill the meantime, Louis Napoleon conducted him- 
self with amazing prudence and discretion. The whole 
fortune of his family was on the throw of the die ; the 
least assumption would have ruined him ; the least 
pretensions, withdrawn his adherents ; the word em* 
pire was to be buried in his heart. He had declared 
to uphold the Republic, and wliHtover n^ierht have been 
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the future President's ambition, he most carefully con- 
cealed his views. Never did any man, in so precarious 
and so delicate a position, behave with greater pru- 
dence. But those who forwarded his election were 
not so reserved. They alluded fearlessly to the great 
victories of the empire — ^to the high position France 
had occupied through the strenuous exertions and 
wise foresight of the great Napoleon. They pointed 
to the name, as likely to give confidence to all parties 
and destroy all animosities. The army was reminded 
of the imperishable names on the triumphal arch at 
the Barriere de TEtoile, and the recollection of Napo- 
leon seemed to cheer and animate the soldiery. The 
evils of the conscription were forgotten ; the useless 
effusion of blood — the millions who had died, and 
the thousands who had perished in useless wars and 
foreign climat«e, never occupied a moment's reflection. 
France had been great under a Napoleon, — ^behold 
his nephew ! 

The ceaseless hostility of the Presse to Cavaignac — 
the pungent criticism on all his acts in June — the un- 
fortunate republication of the memoirs of his father — 
the examinations before the Committee of Inquiry — 
the bold attack of Ledru RoUin — ^the censure of St. 
Hilaire, and the fearless accusations of Gamier-Pages, 
all contributed to weaken the cause of Cavaignac; 
whilst the wavering of the royalists, in favour of Napo- 
leon, gave weight and numbers to the latter. We find 
in the Presse, of the 25th of November, a letter, calcu- 
lated to startle even the admirers of Cavaignac. Ttie 
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letter was dated from Limoges, 22nd November, 1848. 
" At the moment that the ministerial papers declare 
that M. Girardin calumniates General Cavaignae, from 
a desire of revenge, I have found a document which 
proves, that whilst Girardin was imprisoned, the same 
accusations against the General were pubUshed in the 
provincial papers. The letter, of which I forward a 
copy, was published in a supplement of the Avenir 
National of the 5th of July last ; it appeared so incre- 
dible, that it was suppressed in all the papers which 
were sent from Limoges. 

" Extract of a letter of a correspondent of the Avenir 
National of the 5th of July, published in the supple- 
ment : — 

" ' After all the agitation of the terrible days through 
which we have passed, we have a calm ; but what a 
calm ! It is the silence of death in a vast tomb. 
Every one estimates, with a shudder, the loss we have 
sustained in the bloody victory. One fact greatly oc- 
cupies public attention ; it was hinted at in the Bien 
Public, as coming from an authentic source. 

" 'It is positive that the Executive Commission, quite 
aware of all the plots against the Government, gave 
orders to the Minister of War, Cavaignae, to concen- 
trate forty or fifty thousand men, a force sufficient to 
suppress any emeute, and thus to have saved a great 
effusion of blood. Instead of this, what happened P 
Ten or twelve thousand men, at the most, were in 
Paris on Friday morning. The rest of the troops were, 
it is true, not very distant, but it required time to 
gain their assistance. 
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'' ' It is said that the sanguinary engagement was 
purposely allowed, in order to profit by the panic, 
which would unavoidably seize the members of the 
National Assembly, under the apprehension of a defeat, 
and thus to turn the glory of the victory to Cavai- 
gnac's personal advantage. 

" ' Immediately General Cavaignac was invested with 
the dictatorial authority, the forces which were con- 
cealed came forth and finished the struggle. Between 
ourselves, I believe that Cavaignac played a little 
comedy in the performance of the tragedy. 

" * The absence of troops from Paris, was one of the 
worst accusations against the Executive Commission. 

" ' What I write to you, you may bdieve, and you 
will find that the Committee of Inquiry will confirm 
it. Girardin is still in prison. ' " 

Publications such as th^se, with now and then an 
attack upon the General when commanding in Algiers, 
completely turned the tide of popular favour. He had 
lived the usual time of favourites in Prance — ^three 

m 

months. He had for an enemy one of the most ener- 
getic and most distinguished writers in Europe, and it 
was quite in vain that the Government papers at- 
tempted to stem * the torrent of Girardin's eloquence ; 
he became amply revenged for his unjust imprison- 
ment and the sequestration of his paper for many days. 
In the. faubourgs the cry was loud against all reac- 
tionists. Songs of the most violent republicanism 
were sung about the streets, and every species of 
intimidation was resorted to; but steadily the star 
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of Napoleon arose above the horizon, and continued 
to rise. 

Since the 24th of February, the different govern- 
ments of France had all declared their wish to pre- 
serve peace, and they had continued steadily to main- 
tain it. The French revolution concerned France 
alone. U it was the will of the French people to 
adopt the republican form of government, as long as 
they did not enforce it on other nations, or occupy 
their discontented subjects by foreign aggressioi^ or 
war, the European world looked on — not uncon- 
cerned, but without interference. The different courts 
of Europe had recognized the Republic. It seemed 
the poUcy of more than one country to condemn France 
to her internal woes and struggles, by strictly con- 
tinuing in the path of peace, which, for no less than 
thirty-three years, had conducted some nations to pros- 
perity and power. " Leave them to themselves," said 
a great authority, " and they will devour each other/* 
Never, we beUeve, since the creation of the world, wad 
the political horizon so clouded, and yet no war oc- 
curred. To the very great credit of Lamartine, at the 
first onset, he checked the desire of many, and each 
successive Minister of Foreign Affairs steered the crazy 
vessel of the French RepubUc clear of the rocks and 
quicksands of war. 

On the 29th of November, France began to emerge 
from its quiescent external state, and, to the surprise 
of every man in the country, the President of the 
Council announced from the tnhnnp that the Hovern- 
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meiit had given orders to embark three thousand five 
hundred men from Toulon and Marseilles. These 
troops were to accompany M. Courcelles, who was 
named Envoy Extraordinary at Rome. 

The instructions given to this gentleman were read 
by the President of the Council, in which it was de- 
clared, that " the only object was to protect the liberty 
and ensiu'e the personal security of the Pope, if either 
should be threatened; but these troops were on no 
account to interfere in the internal agitations of the 
Papal States'' Consequently, the object, the sole 
object, was to ensure the perfect freedom and the pro- 
tection of the personal security of the Pope. M. Cour- 
celles was to land these men at Civita Vecchia, and to 
advance them, if requisite, for the protection of the 
Holy Father. It is necessary to add, that the Pope 
never asked this aid of France ; it was done ostensibly 
to give security to the head of the Roman Catholic 
religion, but it covered a deeper design. By degrees, 
the three thousand five hundred grew into an army of 
twenty-eight thousand men, and, so far from following 
the first intention of this half electioneering manoeuvre, 
the arms of the French RepubUc were turned against 
the Republic of Rome, and revolutionary France used 
the thunder of its artillery to suppress the efforts of 
revolutionary Rome. The Pope retired to Gaeta, under 
the protection of the King of Naples, and M. Cour- 
celles might have sent back his forces to France. His 
Holiness was in perfect security ; he needed not this 
gratuitous defence of his person. His capital was in 
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the hands of republicans, who had sprang up as 
quickly as those of France ; he was shorn of his tem- 
poral power as much as Louis Philippe of France, and 
his ecclesiastical thunders would be of little or no avail. 

France had now left the clear pathway of peace. 
Three thousand five hundred men were not sent to 
Civita Vecchia for nothing. The National Assembly 
were soothed by the assurance that no hostility was 
contemplated against the Roman Republic. The ex- 
alted in religion loudly applauded the unsdieited 
movement. Money was voted to defray the expenses 
of this avant-garde of a greater force. The war party 
were enchanted. The soldiers saw a brighter field than 
before a barricade ; and those disposed to peace and 
quiet were quite convinced that the Pope's power was 
gone, — that he would, imder the protection of the 
French force, retire to Avignon : there difficulties would 
be smoothed down, and peace — ^universal peace — ^be 
maintained. 

France had enough to do at home. V^y few be- 
lieved that the days of June had put down insurrec- 
tion. Discontent was everywhere. A country could 
not be said to have regained foreign or domestic con- 
fidence when her Five per Cent, funds, which had been 
done as high as 124 before the revolution, now hung 
heavy at 66 ; and the Three per Cents., which had 
always maintained a proportionate equality with the 
Fives, were at the cheerless price of 43. It is true 
they had been as low as 31, and therefore the recovery 
to the present prire ffavc «om<* liftln nasnrAnp^ of 
futiirc confidence. 
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Every railway had participated in the national ruin. 
At one time the Orleans railway shares were at 370 
francs, but, the. year previous to the revolution, had 
touched 1,400 ; even at this time, they had only re- 
covered to 600, whilst the Rouen line was 150 francs 
discount. There can scarcely be a doubt, that had 
the socialists gained the day in June, the funds would 
have gone down to the low point they reached in the 
first revolution, namely, to seven francs for one hundred. 
The most desperate speculator could scarcely have iraa- 
gined the State would prosper, with Citizen Flotte for 
President, and Blanqui, Minister of the Interior. 

The prospect, although slightly brighter, was dreary 
enough. The large manufacturer was afraid to hazard 
his wealth. Credit was gone; to raise money was 
excessively difficult. Houses in Paris were sacrificed 
for a trifling mortgage, and the proprietor, rather than 
pay the interest on the money he had raised, aban- 
doned the property. Splendid mansions which, before 
February, were looked at with envy, were now con- 
signed to the auctioneer's hammer for a trifling and 
insignificant sum. One of the most ciuious cases 
which occurred was the realization of the property of 
a defunct marquis, who died enormously rich, and left 
various legacies. When the fortune wa9 realized, there 
was hardly enough to pay the legacies, a^id the sup- 
posed wealthy heirs dwindled down into the universal 
poverty. There was hardly one shop in that splendid 
emporium, the Boulevards, solvent. The shopkeeper 
dozed on his counter, or gaped at his door ; the chairs 
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inside were useless. In the Palais Boyal the dead 
lights of bankruptcy were frequent. There was no re-^ 
covery when every man was singing some imprecation 
against the Government, and when it was declared 
that, in spite of the abject absurdity of the system, 
socialism was making great progress in the army and 
in the provinces ; whilst in Paris the cry was loud, by 
those who were vulgar enough to bellow, that Ca- 
vaignac was a reactionist, the Republic in danger, and 
the turbulent numerous. 

It seems a custom in France, at the first outcry of 
any real danger to the State, for half the rural popu- 
lation to bury their money, or confide it to the caves 
of the Bank ; it was thrown out of circulation, and 
consequently neither manufacturers nor shopkeepers 
prospered. In passing through the rich and beautiful 
valley of Rouen, where the Malaunay viaduct overlooks 
the thousand manufactories, scarcely one was at work ; 
whilst the blackened walls of one, destroyed by the 
people, gave but a poor promise should the rioters 
again seek to carry out their work of devastation or 
plunder. It was all over France the same black, me- 
lancholy picture. Here and there, of course, more 
energy was shown, and the working classes employed. 

The affair of Rome now occupied universal atten- 
tion. The. National Assembly was the arena of dis- 
cord; the ministry was tottering, Cavaignac was de- 
clining, and Madame Delphine Gay de Girardin as- 
sisting at his fall by publishing poetry in the Pressey 
the burthen of which was, thp*^^ the Genp^ral haH slept 
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in June, whilst the poetess was praying. Whilst these 
relentless enemies were trampling upon the fallen, 
others had recourse to publishing some works of Louis 
Napoleon, and of putting them forward in rather a 
novel manner. Thus, on the 28th of November we 
find the following advertisement in the Presse : — 
" History of the Cannon in modern armies ; by Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte : with his Biography, by an old 
friend of Uberty, his colleague in the National Assem- 
bly ; and a Notice upon the actual composition of his 
family." 

Whilst the Government were despatching their 
troops to protect the Pope, the Archbishop of Paris 
put forth the following letter to rouse the clergy of 
Prance in behalf of the Pontiff*, and thereby enlisting 
them in behalf of the Government ; for if one put up 
prayers, the other ought to provide men — ^the moral 
and physical force combined. 

"Paris, 26th of November, 1848. 

"Our souls are plunged in grief. The Church is 
in affliction. The capital of the Christian world is a 
prey to faction. Blood has been shed in Rome ; it 
has been spilt even in the palace of our beloved Pon- 
tiff*, Pius IX. The Vicar of Christ Jesus begins his 
passion; he drinks the bitter chalice of ingratitude, 
of which he had a foretaste the day that his magnani- 
mous soul resolved to work out the redemption of his 
country. The father of Italian liberty is perhaps at 
this moment a prisoner. 

" The events which have occasioned the flow of 
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blood in Rome, and enveloped in deep mourning the 
whole Catholic world, are not, as yet, sufficiently known; 
but we have heard enough to judge of their gravity, 
and we are sufficiently informed to shed abundantly 
our tears as we offer our prayers to God. He holds 
in his hands the hearts of aU men; may he rescue 
theul from their blindness, calm their hatred, appease 
the civil discord, and frustrate all wicked intentions. 

" The various plots have one object — that of severing 
the temporal power from the head of the Catholic reli- 
gion. But God will not permit it. Our confidence 
in the issue of the struggle is not doubtful ; but we 
earnestly pray to Heaven, that it may not be long 
deferred. 

" Let us hope that every Catholic country will see 
the danger with which they are threatened, and which 
threatens not only the faith, but all the modern con- 
quests in favour of liberty and of civiUzation. France, 
above all, can she allow her creed to be attacked ? K 
Rome is the head of Catholicism, France is the heart 
and the arms. 

" Let us all pray. Let all priests recite, at every 
mass, the prayer ^ Pro mmmo Pontifice.* Let the 
faithful join in our prayers, and hereafter, should cir- 
cumstances render it necessary, we will command 
public prayers to be oflPered up. 

'* Marie-Dominique- AuGUSTE, 

" Archbishop of Paris." 

The expedition to Rome wa* by these tp^^rhs ren- 
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dered somewhat popular ; but it was remarked that in 
the National Assembly the rising star, Louis Napoleon, 
had not taken part in the debate. We have before 
mentioned, that Louis Napoleon avoided any oratorical 
display ; but as his silence might be variously inter- 
preted, he put forth the following letter, to justify, not 
only his silence, but his having abstained from voting. 
It will be observed how directly his words were at 
variance with his after conduct. Before an election, 
and one which would restore his family to power, or 
crush it altogether, the popular feeling must be con- 
sulted, and facts disregarded. 

" Seeing that my not having voted relative to the 
expedition to Civita Vecchia has been variously re- 
marked upon, I think it right to declare, that being 
decided to support all measures suflScient to gua- 
rantee the liberty and the authority of the Pope, I 
could not approve, by my vote, of a military demon- 
stration, which appears to me dangerous, even for the 
sacred interests which it is intended to protect, and 
likely to compromise the peace of Europe, 

" Louis Napoleon Bonaparte.'* 

Of another letter, addressed to M. Lucien Jourdan, 
one passage will suffice, and it k yet to be seen if it 
will bear the touchstone of time : — " Answer those 
who speak of my ambition, that I have only one-^to 
rescue France from chaos and anarchy, and to re-es- 
tabUsh her in all her liberty and moral grandeur." 

Every letter was published ; but there was still a 
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more public declaration to be made, and impatience 
was at its height, when the following appeared. 

"Louis Napoleon Bonaparte to his Fellow- 
Citizens. 

" To recall me from exile, you named me a repre- 
sentative of the people. 

" On the eve of the election of the first magistrate 
of the Republic, my name is presented to you as a 
symbol of order and security. 

" The proof of so honourable a confidence is, I am 
well aware, occasioned by the name I bear, more than 
due to myself, for hitherto I have done nothing for 
my country ; but the more the memory of the Em- 
peror protects me, and inspires you in your suflBrages, 
the more I feel constrained to make known my senti- 
ments and my principles. There must be no misun- 
derstanding between us. 

" I am not an ambitious man, who dreams at one 
time of the empire, and war ; at another time, of the 
application of subversive theories. Brought up in free 
countries — ^in the school of misfortune — I shall ever 
remain faithful to the duties your suffrages and the 
National Assembly impose upon me. 

" If I am named President, I shall not flinch from 
any danger, or any sacrifice to defend society, so auda- 
ciously attacked. I devote myself, mthout any reserve, 
to strengthen a Republic, wise in its institutions, honest 
in its intentions, and great and powerful by its acts. 

" My honour is engaged, that I leave, at the end of 
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foui' years, to my successor, power strengthened, 
liberty intact, and a real progress accomplished. 

"Whatever may be the result of the elections, I 
shall bow to the will of the people ; my adhesion is 
already gained to any government, just and firm, 
which will establish order in the minds as in the acts 
of the people ; — a government which will protect our 
religion, the rights of family and of property, — a go- 
vernment which will form the basis of all social order, 
suggest all possible reform, calm all animosities, reconcile 
all parties, and thus encourage the hope of better days. 

" To re-establish order, is to re-establish confidence. 
To provide for the necessary expenditure of the State, 
is to restore the condition of the finances. 

" To protect religion and our social condition, is to 
ensure the liberty of thought and of instruction. 

"To protect property, is to maintain with strict 
justice the production of all labour, to guarantee the 
independence and security of all possessions. This is 
the indispensable foundation of all civil liberty. 

" As to any reforms, these are what I consider the 
most urgent : — ^To make all possible economy, vnthout 
disorganizing the public service ; to reduce those taxes 
which most oppress the people; to encourage all 
enterprise which, in developing the riches of agricul- 
ture, may give employment, both in France and Algiers, 
to those who solicit it ; to provide for the old age of 
the working classes, by institutions requisite to that 
end ; to introduce into our laws those ameliorations 
which vdll tend, not to ruin the rich to the benefit 

VOL. II. s 
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of the poor, but to establish the well-being of every 
one, in the prosperity of all. 

" To diminish, within proper limits, the numbers of 
situations which depend upon the Executive Power, 
and which often change a free people into a nation ol 
beggars. 

'' To avoid the fatal error which prompts a state to 
undertake that which would be better done by pri- 
vate enterprise. Centralization tends to despotism; 
a Republic cannot sanction monopoly. 

" Lastly, to preserve the liberty of the press from 
the excesses which compromise it. 

" With war we shall never lighten our misfortnnes. 
Peace, then, shall be the object of my fondest hope. 
France became warlike in her first revolution because 
she was forced so to be. Conquest succeeded inva- 
sion. Now, no invasion is threatened, and France 
can devote her resources to pacific ameliorations, with- 
out abandoning her just political situation. A great 
nation should be silent, or never speak in vain. 

'* To consider our national dignity, is to consider 
the situation of our army, whose disinterested and 
noble loyalty has often been forgotten. It is neces- 
sary, whilst we uphold the laws which constitute the 
strength of our military organization, to lighten and 
not increase the burthen of the conscription. It is 
necessary to watch over now, as well as in future, 
not only the officers, but also the soldiers, and to en- 
sure to those men an adequate pension, whose long 
services under the flag of their country merit it. 
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" The Republic should be generous, and have faith 
in the future ; and I, who have long lived in exile and 
captivity, look forward to the day when the country 
may, without danger to itself, abandon all expatriation, 
and efface the sad remembrance of our civil discords. 

" Such, my dear fellow-citizens, if you call me to 
the Presidency, are the ideas which I shall associate 
with power. I know the task is difficult, the respon- 
sibility immense ; but I am not without hope that I 
shall accomplish the end, by bringing to my aid, with- 
out any distinction of party, those men whose probity 
and talent recommend themselves to the approval of 
the pubUc. 

" When a man has the honour to preside over the 
French nation, there is one infaUible mode of doing 
good : — it is, the desire to do it. 

" Louis Napoleon Bonaparte." 

It is the misfortune of all political expectations, that 
they are seldom, if ever, realized. A nation torn 
asunder, the prey of the most violent commotions, 
ruined and beggared in its resources, having accepted 
what it never anticipated, and maintained what it was 
anxious to renounce, can never be so bUnd as not to 
see the almost insuperable difficulties which prevent 
the accomplishment of promises, sweet to the ear, but 
impossible to perform. 

A false prophet says to his deluded followers, " Have 
faith in me." The first President exclaims, " Have 
hope in the future." The false prophet declares him- 

s 2 
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self the personification of self-denial. The man who 
was an exile and a prisoner, aims at the Presidency, 
but he is not ambitioics ! War is the continuance of 
misfortune — ^the object of his life shall be peace. A few 
short months only have passed, and the man who re- 
fused his sanction to the Roman expedition, ordered 
the fire of his artillery against the walls of the Eternal 
City. 

The insurrection of Rome began with the murder 
of Rossi. How many murders were committed on 
the 24th of February? The minority obtained the 
ascendancy in Rome, by the courage of one party and 
'the cowardice of the other. In France, at this mo- 
ment, it is the minority that reigns ; and the Republic, 
like that of Rome, was declared by the loud voices of 
the few, hushing the timid whisperings of the many. 

Throughout the whole proclamation of the nephew 
of the great Emperor, there is a strain of honour, in- 
tegrity, promise. We await, with patient resignation, 
the fulfilment of the law. At present, we can only 
see the liberty of the press trampled under foot ; not 
a day passes without prosecution, fines, and imprison- 
ment. France is the conqueror of Rome, and haughtily 
dictates her terms, even to the head of the Church of 
whom she styles herself the eldest daughter, and forces 
on a country, which is no longer a republic, the laws 
of the Republic of France. France was forced into 
war, because other nations invaded her, in the first 
Republic. Rome was forced to resist when invaded 
by a sister republic ! and besieged and bombarded 
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because she refused to admit an army, who came, un- 
solicited, to destroy what France had fomented. 

Lamartine, who had outlived his popularity, now 
declared to stand for the Presidency. Had he pub- 
lished his short letter six months previous to its date, 
five millions of people would have hailed him with 
enthusiasm as their ruler. We have ever considered 
this great poet as the most splendid instance of vilified 
ingratitude on record. To him alone was all the glory 
of having saved Perris from plunder, murder, rapine, 
and destruction. His courageous breast beat with 
greater daring, as the swords and the bayonets of an 
infuriated mob approached his person. He saved 
France from desolation and destruction, and he retired 
from his proud pre-eminence impoverished, rather than 
enriched. The number of the sufirages he obtained, 
and the numbers obtained by others — now exiles for 
having conspired against their own conspirations, — will 
best show the gratitude of this volatile and variable 
people. 

Lamartine's letter was modest in its terms. It held 
out no promises, neither was it burthened with sen- 
tentious deceptions. He declared, " he did not solicit 
or desire the suflFrages of the people ; but, as the Re- 
public had yet many dangers to overcome, he accepted 
the votes which might be given to him;" he said, 
" there was as great a distance between the boldness 
of solicitation and the weakness of refusal, as be- 
tween ambition and duty." The letter only occupied 
eight lines. 
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Ledru Rollin and Raspail were put in nomination 
by the Red republicans and the socialists. Had all 
these people voted for only one of the two candidates, 
he would only have been third in the race. In spite 
of the thousand publications, it became quite evident 
that the socialist doctrines gained but few proselytes, 
and the democratic and social republic was as much 
out of favour as the Republic itself. Cabet's infa- 
mous fraud upon his credulous followers, and the 
marvels of his Icaria, had also vanished. Cabet saw 
his deluded victims embarked, swindled them out of 
money, jewels, watches, &c., and left them penniless to 
starve on the wide ocean, or die abroad. 

M. Cabet was, on the 28rd of September, 1849, 
sentenced, by default, in the poUce court of Pans, to 
imprisonment for two years, to be fined fifty firancs, 
and to be deprived of his civil rights during five 
years, for having, by false statements, induced a 
number of persons to deposit various sums, for which 
he made them no return beyond initiating them in 
the sublime mysteries of socialism. The better 
classes of the population were rather pleased to see 
so many discontented socialists embark ; but few were 
acquainted with the cold-blooded pillage which left 
these Utopian wanderers without money and without 
subsistence. The absence of these men was so much 
in deduction of votes for Ledru Rollin and Raspail. 

Every means were resorted to by the dififerent parties 
to ensure the success of their candidate, excepting La- 
niartine. He seemed to view the whole with indifier- 
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ence, and had already experienced enough of political 
life to be disgusted with its results. 

Every act of the Government party served only to 
ruin Cavaignac. Previous to the elections, a project 
of a decree to accord national recompence for services 
performed, or hardships endured, was published by 
the Government, and signed by Cavaignac. Of all 
the insults ofifered to a free and enlightened people, 
this was the worst, the most revolting. We are gravely 
told by M. Dumas, that the French " enlighten the 
world when they agitate their ideas, and set the world 
on fire when they shake the torch. Yes, France is the 
avant-garde of all nations ; the eldest daughter of the 
Catholic church, whose thirty-six millions of people are 
the inhabitants of thirty thousand square leagues ; that 
France is like the Titan in the fable, buried under Mount 
iEtna, and, at each movement, shakes the universe." 

We have carefully examined the list, which was 
divided into two parts. The first were to receive pen- 
sions for life of five hundred francs, or the vast sum of 
twenty pounds, English money ; and the second, three 
hundred francs, or twelve pounds. The Republic was 
poor, and pensions were to be given with great discre- 
tion and prudence ; consequently, those who looked 
forward to this paltry remuneration for great services, 
were anxious to see the list of the fortunate and heroic 
defenders of France. From the first category we ex- 
tract the following : — 

" Barbes, who had been condemned to death for the 
insurrection of May, 1839 — a murderer. 
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** Hainssi% a book-binder, condemned for an at- 
teinptiMl liomicidc. 

** Hlondeau, who had been condemned to five years 
of the fracmi^v forces, for an attempted murder of 
sonio police agents. 

** l^>uchert)n, who had been condemned to ten years' 
detention, and surveillance, for outrages against the 
l>ukos of Orleans, Nemours, and Aumale. 

** Cabot, ex-Procnireur-Gcneral ; chief of the Ica- 
rians; ixnidemned, in 1832, to five years of prison 
and a fine of ton thousand francs. 

** Kiban, who had been condemned to eight years' 
banislunout, for tho afliiir of Grenoble — for a hostile 
nrmod nianifostation against the Sardinian Government 
-for ra|H\ housobrtniking, and assassination." 

In this list, of which we have given a feeble extract, 
wo find M. Hastido, the Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
raussidien\ e\-Profet of Police ; Flocon, a representa- 
tive of tho pi*oplo, one of the Provisional Government ; 
and Arnuuul Marrast, President of the National As- 
sembly. We can imagine the desire of money great 
indeed, when names like these are mingled with mur- 
derers and housebreakers. 

Then^ were five hundred and thirty-six happy indi- 
viduals named for the national recompence of twelve 
pounds per annum. Amongst these w^e find the 
children of Pepin, the regicide ; the son of Percinet, 
whose cafe was destroyed by the explosion of Fieschi's 
infernal machine ! Malhey, the sister of Percinet, con- 
cerned in Fieschi's wholesale attempted murder ; 
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Juin, who was concerned in Darmes' meditated king- 
killing ; the widow of AUard, whose husband was con- 
cerned with Fieschi, &c. As the remuneration was so 
small, we do not find any of the Provisional Govern- 
ment amongst this number. 

It would be a hopeless task to defend this infamy. 
In every country, men imprisoned for political writ- 
ings meet with some commiseration, and subscriptions 
have been raised to alleviate their supposed unjust im- 
prisonment j but for the most enlightened nation of 
the earth to give pensions and rewards to murderers, 
regicides, housebreakers, and robbers, is above com- 
prehension. Wilks had his debts paid by subscrip- 
tion, and he was ejected from the House of Commons 
for blasphemous and seditious writings. We have 
known public subscriptions lavished upon successfiil 
swindlers ; but we have yet to learn that we are in a 
greater state of barbarism than France, — more espe- 
cially as we have not, as yet, rummaged the Newgate 
Calendar to find men worthy of pensions. 

If this was done for any electioneering manoeuvre, 
it was short-sighted policy. The honest artizan, the 
humble mechanic, or the heavy agriculturist, would 
instinctively shrink from subsidizing murderers ; and 
the writers of the National^ who found themselves in 
this heterogeneous mass, found also, that their political 
endeavours, and their loud call for freedom and a re- 
public, was estimated at the same price as attempted 
assassinations, murder, rape, and housebreaking. 

No sooner was this blot on the escutcheon of the 
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Republic published, than it worked an effect certainly 
not contemplated. Every man in France seemed to 
feel the insult done to society. The various papers 
reprobated it, conversations condemned it, opinion 
frustrated it ; but we, who were quiet observers of this, 
felt astonished that men, high in the Government, did 
not instantly withdraw their names firom a list, in 
which the patriot and the murderer were indiscrimi- 
nately mixed, and to whom the same pension was 
awarded. Barbes wrote a letter from Vinoenxies, de- 
claring he was rather proud of his companions who 
figured on the list of those to be rewarded. — ^**The 
widow of Pepin, the relations of the heroic Alibaud,'' 
said Barbes, '' have no blot which can stain a true re- 
pubUcan. Neither does my pride revolt at finding my 
name by the side of a Mialon, who was condemned to 
the galleys for life, for having fought in May, 1848^ 
and who was previously condemned for having taken 
(stolen) some pieces of iron from an old house, which 
was valued at one franc, twenty-five centimes,'^ &c. 
Barbes declared his name was put down without his 
knowledge, and, although he was proud of his com- 
panions, he relinquished the pension. If these are re- 
publican honours, we blush for the Republic. 

One fine, manly, courageous feeling was excited ; 
and the following letter, addressed by the gallant Ge- 
neral Fabvier to Greneral Gavaignac, received its due 
meed of praise : — 

" If you have signed the project of a decree, pub- 
hshed by the difierent journals, and panted national 
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recompences as the price of assassinatioD, be it that 
the whole of France raises you to the Presidency, I 
declare I will never obey or serve any government of 
which you may be the head" 

The Evenement added its sarcasm. *' If/' it says, 
'' Cavaignac is named President of the Republic, Vol- 
taire and Rousseau must be ejected from the Pantheon, 
and replaced by Alibaud and Ileschi. Over the por- 
tico should be inscribed — *Aux assassins la Patrie 
reconnaissante.' '* 

The divers rumours now afloat, that the Pope was 
determined to take refuge in Prance, contributed a 
little to support the election of Cavaignac ; but here, 
again, the wit and sarcasm of his opponents turned the 
chance against him. M. Freslon, the Minister of In- 
struction and Religion^ was despatched to Marseilles 
to receive the Holy Father. No sooner was the ap- 
pointment known, than the democratic journal Le 
Peuple* begged to ask the following question : — 
" M. Freslon, who left Paris for Marseilles yesterday, is 
he not the same M. Freslon who, eight or ten years ago, 
at Angers, threw into the river the reUcts of St. Agape, 
which came also from Rome, saying, ' If the saints 
really perform miracles, she will swim on the surface' ? '* 

At the same time, M. Marrast addressed a letter to 
the Pope's nuncio in Paris, saying, " The votes of the 
National Assembly will have apprised you that the 
illustrious Pontifi*, on entering our Catholic and Re- 
publican France, will find all the respect due to his 

* * Le Peuple,' Ist December, 1848. 
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exalted position, and due homage will be given with 
all the sincerity which faith and liberty can inspire." 
In juxtaposition with this, M. Dumas places the follow- 
ing, of the date of 6th of March, 1844 : — " I shall be 
happy to be the father-in-law of your child ; but you 
know that in all matters of belief, I cannot guarantee 
anything but in the baptismal font of the Republic. 
If it is a boy, we will give him the three names of 
Camille, Danton, Maximilien : these three are three 
saints to us. I have as much faith in them, as / have 
disbelief in others. We will make, therefore, of this 
child either a male or female patriot. — Marrast." 

M. Dumas* ridicules the idea of the Pope standing 
between, and supported by, the President of the Na- 
tional Assembly and the Minister of Religion. His 
Holiness would not have rested upon firm supporters 
if the above letters and events are true. The Pope 
was better advised, and he remained in perfect secu- 
rity at Gaeta. Even the Pope could not restore Ca- 
vaignac's position ; neither could the following curious 
electioneering document, which was pasted on the 
walls of Dinan, induce the repubhcans to follow its 
advice. As a specimen of electioneering manoeuvres, 
it is unrivalled. This placard had on its centre the 
likeness of General Cavaignac, and the surrounding 
words were as follows : — " The ex-King of the French, 
finding himself on the brink of the tomb, and repent- 
ing of the injustice which he had committed, has just 
made his will, of which the following is an extract : — 

* ' Le Mois,' December, 1848. 
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" In the presence of God and man, I, Louis Philippe 
d'Orleans, ex-King of the French, awakened by grace, 
and willing, as far as it depends on me, to repair the 
evils I have committed towards the poor people of 
France, declare to refund thirty millions, to be dis- 
tributed thus : — 

" Ten miUions shall be paid to the ci\dl hospitals of 
France, to be applied for the benefit and use of the 
infirm and the sufiering. 

"Ten milhons shall be paid to the Bureaux de 
Bienfaisance, to be distributed amongst the widows, 
orphans, and the poor. 

" Ten millions to be paid into the treasury of the 
RepubUc, to be employed for the various necessities of 
the Government of the country that I ruined during 
my reign. 

" I earnestly wish, for the good of the French nation, 
that they will for ever adopt a republican government, 
because, after all, it is the best form of government ; 
and that at the elections they will vote only for repub- 
licans, for if they do not, they will be again deceived. 

" I leave the world regretting that I have not better 
performed the duties imposed upon me ; but I hope 
God will pardon my misdeeds through the intervention 
of the fervent prayers of my devoted companion, Marie 
Amelie. 

" Citizens of France, respect religion, the RepubUc, 
the rights of family and property ; — ^this is the last 
advice of him who was the last of your kings. — Salut. 

" Louis Philippe." 
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It will be seeu by the above, that our i^ghbonrs 
have great elasticity of mind under any misfortune. 

Great efforts were now made by the democratic 
republicans for their favourite, Ledru Rollin. But the 
republicans were split into a dozen shades. Cavaignac 
was a republican ; but he had associated himself with 
M. Dufaure and Vivien, two known royalists. Lamar- 
tine was a republican ; but he had left the moderate 
path, when he joined Ledru Rollin, and that associa- 
tion showed Lamartine as a revolutionary man, and 
lost him that popularity he had obtained as a poli- 
tician. M. Dumas remarks — " There remains for La- 
martine his poetical genius, which we defy all the 
republics of the world to wrest from the author of the 
' Meditations* and ' Jocelyn.' " Ledru Rollin was 
likewise a republican ; but one who herded with an 
ignoble flock, and who had associated himself with 
Barbes, a murderer, and Blanqui, a professional insur- 
gent. Ledru Rollin was the humble follower and ser- 
vile imitator of the famous Montagnards of the Con- 
vention, — such unenviable characters as Carrier, Cou- 

• 

thon,. St. Juste, Billaud-Varennes, Marat, and others 
of that stamp, whom he had chosen for models. It has 
been well and truly remarked, that the famous procla- 
mation of Ledni RolUn, which scared all Erance, and 
brought back the oozing courage of the friends of 
order, dated 12th of March, 1848, was a mere cqpy 
of a despatch from the Committee of Public Safety, 
dated 26th Brumaire, addressed to the members of the 
Convention, on mission, but particularly to the famous 
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Joseph Lebon, — signed by CSarnot, Billaud-Varennes, 
Barrere, &c. 

The idea is precisely the same ; the one of the Cknn- 
mittee of Public Safety being the work of the signers, 
whilst that of Ledru Rollin has been ascribed to the 
pen of a lady who writes under the signature of 
George Sand. Moderate repubUcans, disliking a reign 
of terror, read the proclamation with secret misgivings. 
" Your power is vnthout limit,. Agents of n revolu- 
tionary authority y you also are revolutionary. The vic- 
tory of the people imposes on you the duty of pro- 
claiming and consoUdating their work. To accomplish 
this, you are invested with sovereignty ; you are re- 
sponsible only to your own conscience, and you ought 
to do what the public security demands. To you is 
given to replace the mayors and different functionaries. 
If the Municipal Councils are hostile, dissolve them. 
The army is under your orders : as you require them, 
so oomlnd them. It .„y of the l^ ^ op- 
posed to you, you can use that power with which your 
sovereignty invests you. — Ledru Rollin.*' 

Here is the original : — 

" Citizen Colleagues, — The Committee of Public 
Safety begs leave to remark to you, that being invested 
with power vnthout limits you should take energetic 
measures to maintain the welfare of the Republic. 
Continue your revolutionary line of conduct. Nothing 
should impede its march. Use your utmost endea- 
vours. Your power is without limit. Whatever you 
consider necessary for the public goody you can, and 
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yoti ought to do immediately, — Signed by the members 
of the Committee of Public Safety, — Carnot/* &c. 
Madame Sand was merely a " colossal copyist of de- 
formity." Her verbose bulletin had not the pith of the 
last sentence ; but the copy was sufficiently accurate 
to ascertain its parentage. 

AVTiilst Cavaignac, backed by the Government, used 
his utmost endeavours to obtain the Presidency, and 
Ledru Rollin attended meetings, and held forth the 
ultra-republican doctrines, Lamartine remained inac- 
tive. Louis Napoleon, to avoid giving the slightest 
pretext for complaint, withdrew himself from the H6tel 
du Rhin, in which he had taken apartments, and lived 
in retirement in the house of a friend. It had been 
the custom of many of his supporters to meet in the 
Place Vendome, and it was not impossible that these 
peaceable manifestations might have been made a pre- 
text for a coup d'etat. It is impossible to do credit to 
the conduct of Louis Napoleon. Every act was that of 
a wise and prudent man. He never appeared to court 
popularity ; but he never refused it. He never spoke 
in the National Assembly, as his words might be 
misconstrued. He walked firmly, honestly, uprightly 
to the election. 
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The prudent conduct of Louis Napoleon gained him 
many adherents. In vain the police prohibited and * 
seized every publication in his favour, whilst they 
permitted those of General Cavaignae to be publicly 
distributed. In vain the National turned short round, 
and from having, in 1840, declared " that the Prince 
bore a magic name, a symbol of power, a pledge of 
nationality," &c., now asserted that " his name, con- 
nected as it was with that of the Emperor, recalled 
the most cruel attempts to enchain liberty. This 
name," it adds, " taken in an historical sense, is the 
denial of all the progress we have accomplished, of all 
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the liberty we have gained." In vain, also, did com- 
manding officers of regiments urge their men to sup- 
port the General, declaring it was a duty they owed 
the President of the Council ; and, on dismissing the 
men, circulated caricatures ridiculing the " Nephew of 
his Uncle." In order to gain some further advantage, 
the French squadron in the Bay of Naples were 
allowed to vote in advance, so that on the 6th of De- 
cember, five days previous to the time fixed by the 
National Assembly, the different papers published the 
result, giving 620 votes for Cavaignac, 303 for Louis 
Napoleon, and 361 for Arago. There were some given 
to the Prince de Joinville, which were suppressed.* 
It was hoped by the Government that this majority 
might induce others to be on the stronger side, espe- 
cially as the Prease, the untiring enemy of Cavaignac, 
declared, and endeavoured to show by figures, that the 
sum of 3,760,000 francs had been expended in pam- 
phlets, proclamations, songs, caricatures, &c., sent into 
the provinces to forward the Greneral's election. Who 
was to pay this sum ? 

As in all countries there are certain superstitions, so 
France was not without hers. It was on the 10th of 
December, eight years this day, that the remains (rf 
Napoleon the Great arrived, and this was the day of the 
election. Even now the authority of the Government 
seemed tottering. A 'good collection of people, about 
nine o'clock in the evening, walked along, shouting, 
*' A bas Cavaignac !"• and the police did not interfere. 

* The Prince de Joinville haH 9. rqO "<>fes gfiven by seamen. 
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The day was fine; the votes were collected without 
disturbance. The walls were covered with the name 
of Cavaignac ; but it was evident the majority were in 
favour of his adversary. About two-thirds were col- 
lected, but the scrutiny could not take place until all 
had voted within the time required. A small cart, 
laden with bulletins with Cavaignac's name thereon, 
was upset at the comer of the Rue Rougemont : it was 
intimated there were at least two hundred thousand : 
the mob trampled upon them, and finished their de- 
struction by burning them on the Boulevards. 

The Government cared little for these slight inter- 
ruptions of order. They were aware that the chance 
was small in Paris, and, in order to obtain a better 
return, kept back the mails for six hours, so that any 
majority in Paris could not be known. It is said that 
when Charles X. was at Rambouillet, he saw the 
mails with tri-coloured flags going into the provinces, 
carrying the orders of the Provisional Government, 
but he would not have them detained, as the people 
knew of the disturbance in Paris, and were naturally 
anxious for the fate of their friends. Charles X. made 
as many mistakes as Cavaignac. If he intended to de- 
fend his position — and he had with him twelve thou- 
sand men and forty pieces of artillery — ^his further 
resources must come from the provinces, and he, by 
allowing the mails to continue, frustrated his own pur- 
poses. He should have destroyed the orders of the 
Provisional Government, and sent his own, calling 
upon his army to support him. 

T 2 
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On the 12 th of December, the first official list was 
published, and the result is curious, as showing the 
mutability of all human popularity. In Paris, Louis 
Napoleon had 129,045; Cavaignac 72,841 ; Ledru 
Rollin 26,906; Raspail 12,676; Lamartine 3,136! 
Lamartine had fallen ; but he had fallen proudly. He 
accepted the suffi-ages — ^he never solicited them ; but 
the inconsistency of placing his great name below that 
of Raspail, was too evident to escape censure. La- 
martine had taken one severe lesson of government, 
and had devoted his energies to nurture the premature 
Repubhc. He had done much good, and, called to 
power in times of great difficulty, he had exerted 
himself faithfully, and we are confident, honestly, to do 
his duty. Raspail was better known as the inventor 
of a certain camphorated quill, to cure tooth-ache. 

On the 16th of December, the anniversary of the 
Emperor's funeral in Paris, the name appeared again 
to rise with considerable splendour. On that day the 
number of votes ascertained for eighty-six departments 
had been received, and Louis Napoleon had already 
4,689,301 votes. The election was certain, and the 
Mountain party — quite enlightened, sufficiently to know 
their leader beaten — made a declaration to the National 
Assembly, declaring " that they did not require a Pre- 
sident, because they were of opinion the power vested 
in the National Assembly was sufficient ; but, as they 
saw that the popular feeling was against them, they 
bowed respectfully to that decision." They ended their 
address thus : — " As far as we are concerned, we shall 
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never forget that we have received for oiir mission to 
found the Republic, and to defend it, if it becomes 
necessary, even at the peril of our lives." The letter 
concluded, as all these productions did, with the " Vive 
la Republique democratique et 80ciale !" 

Paris, although in outward appearance tranquil, was 
far from being so in reality, and just apprehensions 
were entertained that some outbreak might take place. 
The Red republicans, and even many of the less furious 
of the moderate republicans, began to see, in the elec- 
tion of Louis Napoleon, a certain barrier to their ambi- 
tion. Men of all parties seemed rallying round the 
NAME. It was well known that order would be preserved 
directly a strong government was appointed, and this 
was the last hope of those who lived by excitement 
and rebellion. It was generally supposed that the day 
fixed for the disturbance was the one on which the 
results of the election should be declared. 

In order to frustrate this, and before the whole 
numbers were ascertained, the President of the Re- 
public was declared. The number of votes ascertained 
at this period amounted to 7,326,000 ; out of which 
Louis Napoleon had obtained 6,434,000.* It was 



* The number of votes given to each individual was as follows : — 



Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 

Eugene Cavaignac 

Ledru Rollin 

Easpail 

Lamartine . 

General Changamier 

Lost votes . 



5,658,755. 

1,448,107. 

370,117. 

36,920. 

17,910! 

4,687. 

V,653. 
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obvious the majority was so large, that it was useless 
keeping the country in suspense. General Cavaignac, 
without giving any previous intimation of his inten- 
tions, mounted the tribune, and said, *' Citizen Repre- 
sentatives, — I have the honour to inform the National 
Assembly that the ministry have this instant placed 
their resignations in my hand. I am about to place 
also in your hands the powers which were confided 
to me. 

" The Assembly will understand, better than I can 
explain, the feelings of gratitude which the remem- 
brance of their kindness and confidence has engendered 
in my heart." 

The Chamber responded to this by one simulta- 
neous burst of applause. He had, like Lamartine, 
outlived his popularity. A dead silence succeeded 
this, when M. Marrast, who had again been fortunate 
enough to maintain himself as President of the Na- 
tional Assembly, and who was now the last man 
which the days of February had brought into notice, 
rose, and read as follows : — 

" In the name of the French people. — Seeing that 
Citizen Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, bom in 
Paris, possesses all the conditions required by Article 
44 of the Constitution, touching his eligibility : 

** Seeing that the scnitiny carried on throughout the 
whole of France for the election of a President, shows 
the absolute majority of votes to be in his favour : 

** In virtue, therefore, of Articles 47 and 48 of the 
Constitution, the National Assnmblv oroclaims bim 
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President of the French RepubUc, from the present 
day until the second Sunday in the month of May, 
1852. 

" According to the terms of the decree, I now invite 
the Citizen President of the Republic to mount the 
tribune, and to take the oath required." 

Louis Napoleon was in the Chamber, and forthwith 
obeyed the welcome summons. The President read 
the following, which is comprised in the 48th Article 
of the Constitution : — " In presence of God, and before 
the French people, represented by the National As- 
sembly, I swear to remain faithful to the Democratic 
Republic, one and imdivided, and to fulfil all the 
duties which the Constitution imposes on me." Louis 
Napoleon, at the conclusion of this, raised his right 
hand, and in a firm voice said, " I swear it !" He 
then continued : '* The suffrages of the nation, and the 
oath which I have taken, command my future conduct. 
My duty is clearly traced : I will fulfil it as a man of 
honour. I shall see the enemies of the country in all 
those who seek to change, by illegal means, what the 
whole of France has established. Between you and 
me. Citizen Representatives,' there never can be any 
serious difierences. Your wish, your desires are mine. 

" I, like you, wish to re-establish society on a firm 
foundation, to maintain our democratic institutions, 
and to discover the best means of alleviating the mis- 
fortunes of the generous and intelligent people who 
have given me so great a proof of their confidence. 

" The majority I have obtained, not only awakens 
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my gratitude^ but it gives additional stability to the 
new government by its moral force, without which 
there is no authority. 

" With peace, comes order. Our country may rise 
iigain to cure her wounds, reclaim the misguided, and 
calm animosities. Animated by this spirit of conci- 
hation, I have called to my assistance honest men, 
capable to guide, and devoted to their country, assured 
that, although there may be some differences in political 
opinions, they are unanimous with ypu in maintaining 
the Constitution, improving the laws, and contributing 
to the glory of the Republic. 

'' The new administration, in taking office, ought to 
thank its predecessor for all the efforts made to trans* 
mit the power intact, and for the maintenance of public 
tranquillity. 

'' The conduct of the honourable Greneral Cavaignao 
has been worthy of the loyalty of his character and 
his sense of duty. This is the first quaUty of the 
ruler of a State. 

" We have. Citizen Representatives, a great mission 
to fulfil ; it is, to found a republic in the interest oi 
all, and a government firm and just, animated with a 
sincere love of progress, without being reactionist or 
Utopian. 

** Let us be men of our country, not men of a party ; 
and, by God's assistance, we will at least do good, if 
we cannot do great things." 

Loud applause followed this well-conceived oration. 
There was nothing in it to startle even the suscftptibihtv 
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of the Mountain. The word republic had been used, 
the word citizen had been used, the Constitution had 
been mentioned, and democratic institutions promised. 

The friends of order, who were now numerous — for 
the royalists and Louis-Philippists had united with the 
moderate republicans — were loud in their approbation; 
and the President of the Republic further cemented the 
good feeling already manifested, when he approached 
his late rival Cavaignac, and held out his hand to him 
in a frank, loyal, and manly generosity. Then the whole 
Assembly rose ; even those admitted to the tribunes 
took part in the manifestation, and a loud clapping of 
liands, with reiterated bravos, welcomed this first act 
of the President of the Republic. It seemed a friendly 
coalition of all parties ; and at this moment one of the 
dark clouds of the revolution seemed to have dissipated 
itself in gentle drops of rain from the eyes of many. 

The President left the Assembly, and was escorted 
forthwith to the Elysee Bourbon, the residence allotted 
to him by the National Assembly. 

France was not long left in suspense as to the com- 
position of the new ministry. Directly the great ma- 
jority was observable in favour of Louis Napoleon, and 
his accession to power certain, he began to form his 
ministry, and it was pretty accurately ascertained who 
were to rule the destiny of France, and uphold the 
honour of the cherished Republic, before the President 
of the National Assembly announced the following 
names, which were not destined to hold together for 
one short week. — 
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Odillon Barrot, Representative of the people. 
President of the Council of Ministers in the absence 
of the President of the Republic, Minister of Justice, 
Prime Minister. 

M. Drouyn de Lhuys, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

M. De Falloux, Minister of Instruction and 
Religion. 

M. Leon de Malleville, Minister of the Interior. 

M. Bixio, Vice-president of* the National Assembly, 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 

M. Leon Faucher, Minister of PubUo Works. 

General Rulhiere, Minister of War. 

M. De Tract, Minister of Marine and the Colonies. 

M. HippoLYTE Passt, Minister of Finance. 

By an ordonnance of the same date. Marshal 
BuGEAUD was named Commander-in-chief of the Army 
of the Alps. 

Colonel Rebillot, Colonel of the Gendarmerie of 
the Sehie, Prefet of Police. 

M. Recurt, the Prefet of the Seine, declined gently 
from his lofty situation, and sent in his resignation. 

Behold M. Odillon Barrot at last in power! His 
banquet, and its consequences, at last placed him in 
power. We do not hesitate to say, that the ministry — 
selected, of course, by him — ^promised to uphold and 
support the Republic. The selection was good, but 
we do not beUeve there was one repubUcan amongst 
them, excepting M. Bixio. They had accepted that 
government, and they came forward manfully to sup- 
port and uphold it. 
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Amongst all the appointments none did the President 
more honour than that of Colonel Rebillot to the Pre- 
fecture of PoUce. Many years ago, when Louis Na- 
poleon was seiit to America in a French frigate, the care 
of his person was entrusted to Colonel Rebillot. That 
gentleman executed his orders with so much delicacy, 
so much firmness, and so much loyalty, that he made 
a lasting impression upon the gratitude of Louis Napo- 
leon. The latter was not slow to discover the merits 
of a gentleman who had so faithfully and so properly 
obeyed his order ; and the appointment, as Prefet of 
Police, was given, partly from a remembrance of past 
civilities, but principally from the knowledge that such 
a man was the one required to watch over and protect 
the inhabitants of Paris. It did honour to Louis 
Napoleon, and justice to Colonel Rebillot. 

The fall of General Cavaignac was a source o£ much 
gratification to many in France ; not for himself, per- 
sonally, because we are convinced very few believed 
that this generous soldier allowed the bloodshed of 
June, to forward his own ambition. Had he done so 
with that intention, he might have advanced higher 
than he did ; for at the termination of that lamentable 
afiair, when he deUvered up his dictatorial authority, 
he was as popular as Lamartine in his most palmy 
days, and had he been actuated by ambitious motives, 
he could have gi'atified them to the utmost. No ; the 
generality of Paris rejoiced in this signal manifestation 
against the writers of the National, who, having 
grasped office, very shortly proved their inefficiency to 
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govern anything bt^yond their joumaL The fiill of 
Cavaignac was the fall of that party, only one of 
whom, M. A. Marrast,* was left, as the ghost of that 
once substantial mass. " Cavaignac/' says Dimias, 
" was forced to wear the robe of Xessos, which was 
now devouring him in its flames." 

Although the tranquiUity of Paris was re-established, 
and no outward signs of discontent were Yisible, yet 
speculation was rife as to the ultimate conclusion of 
the farce of February. The Constitution was now ful- 
filled, the President was named, and a strong ministiy 
supported him ; but France was still a repablic, and 
this evidently ill accorded with the wish of the legiti* 
timists, or monarchists in general Europe could 
scarcely rejoice in seeing a republic rise to any stabi- 
litv in the midst of its monarchical institutions. The 
inhabitants of Paris had seen, that under a republic 
tlieir city of luxury and pleasure was abandoned. 
There remained for Paris nothing but its beautiful 
climate, its clear and exciting atmosphere. Some 
strangers stood aloof, fearing for their personal security ; 
others, from a great and powerful nation, were recalled 
to their country; and many, finding society almost 
entirely abolished, retired to a freer soil. For the 
nioiiicnt, all the friends of order determined to support 

* M. Marrast, as we have already stated, declared universal suf- 
frage the greatest blessing upon earth. In October, 1849, at the 
rl(M!tions in the Seine Tnferieure, only 91,768 voted, out of 213,522 
voters ; and in the same month and year, in the Gironde, out of 
175,905 electors, only 79,390 voted! So much for universal suf- 
frage, and the greatest of all imaginp«*v bl«p«in(?p * 
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the Goverament. The republicans saw, in the ap- 
pointment of the new ministry, a disposition to clothe 
the Republic in a monarchical robe, a decided reaction, 
a certainty that before the expiration of the term allotted 
to the President, a change would be made in the Con- 
stitution. Either a cmp d'etat might lift him to the 
empire, or his time might be prolonged, perhaps, for 
life ; but that, under any circumstances, an armed 
tyranny was more probable than a social republic. 

One of the first acts of Louis Napoleon was in direct 
opposition to the wishes of a vast number of discon- 
tented individuals. This was the appointment of General 
Changamier, or rather the confirmation of the appoint- 
ment of this Greneral, to the command of the troops of 
the line of all descriptions in garrison in Paris, and in 
all the other places within the first military division. 
He was also to retain the command of the National 
Guards of the department of the Seine, and unite with 
this extensive command that of the Garde Mobile ; thus 
concentrating the whole military power of the State 
around Paris in this one Greneral. The republican party 
feared him. He was, and is, a man of unflinching 
bravery and of great military knowledge : he had seen 
his country desolated by insurgent hordes, and he was 
determined to suppress all insurrection, and nip all 
insubordination in the bud. 

The appointment was hailad with delight by the 
friends of order, and received with sneers and re- 
proaches as being unconstitutional and tyrannical by the 
barricaders and the revolutionary journalists. It was 
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the concentration of power, of troops, which Cavaignac 
had recommended, whilst it neither threatened i\ie Jree- 
dom of the press^ nor personal inconvenience ; but it 
was well known that this able Greneral had resolved to 
keep his soldiers as much as possible free from the 
contaminating influence of socialism. For this pur- 
pose, he had given the strictest orders that neither 
oflicers nor men should frequent either the clubs, or 
the numerous banquets, from which treason flowed 
more readily than wine, and where every means were 
used to render the army discontented. 

By this judicious order, it became more difficult for 
the emissaries of the socialists to sow their seeds of dis- 
cord and to demoralize the army, which had been for 
months their object. Let but one regiment fraternize 
with the mob, and the Government would be over- 
thrown. That fraternization has always been fatal. 
To effect it, some theatrical display, such as a few re- 
solute men throwing themselves on their knees, exhi- 
biting their bare breasts, and calling out to the soldiers 
to fire and butcher their brothers, has generally suc- 
ceeded. 

Another report, circulated about General Changamier, 
disturbed the repose of the moderate republicans. It 
had been asserted, but most positively denied by the 
General, that when secured in his command, he said, 
"It is as easy for me now to make an emperor, as to 
buy a parcel of sugar-plums.'' 

Some of the repubUcan journals declared the ap- 
pointment the first step to the empire Neither wa* 
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the nomination of that veteran officer, Bugeaud, to the 
command of the Army of the Alps, a subject of ap- 
plause by the opposition press. His suppression of 
the insurrection imder the monarchy, and a certain 
remembrance of bloodshed in the Rue Transnonain, 
rendered him unpopular with the Red repubKcans ; 
whilst others saw in these appointments a fear of a 
military despotism. But to those who looked on at 
this game of chess, it was evident the President could 
not have made more judicious moves to secure his 
position. With such a man as Ghangarnier, his capital 
was safe ; and with such a general as Bugeaud, the 
city of Lyons, that hot-bed of rebellion, could be kept 
in order. 

On the 24th of December, the President of the Re- 
public made his first pubUc exhibition, in a review of 
the National Guards. It was confidently asserted that 
it was the determination of the National Guards and 
troops, to advance the President to the empire ; others 
affirmed that the vacillating conduct of the French, 
and their wish for change, would induce some despe- 
rate republican to commit assassination. All looked 
forward to this review with some apprehension. In 
speaking of this, M. Dumas, after saying, *' The review 
is over, there is not a man the less, or one emperor 
more," continues, " Is not God there to conduct the 
affairs of France, His favourite country ? Has He not, 
for the last six months, precipitated events with such 
amazing rapidity, that every one must feel it is no 
.more directed by men, and that the breath which 
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wafts us forward is a superhuman and eternal breath ?" 
We can only say, that if France is God's &vourite 
country, it seems in a sad state of discord, firom which 
it was not relieved even when Lamartine declared the 
foreign affairs were administered by the Deity. 

This review has one or two sahent points, strongly 
in accordance with the custom of previous monarchs 
of France, and worthy of notice. 

At ten o'clock the President left the Elysee Bour- 
bon, attended by the Minister of War and a sufficient 
staff. The President wore the uniform of a colonel of 
the National Guardy a tri-coloured scarf, and the grand 
cordon of the Legion of Honour. His hat, which he 
held constantly in his hand, was ornamented with an 
aigrette and tri-coloured plume. 

France is a military nation, and rejoices in such ex- 
hibitions ; but we much doubt if it would not have 
been more consistent with the dignity of the President, 
to have appeared in a plainer costume than in that of 
the National Guards, of which corps he was neither 
captain nor colonel. In looking carefully over the Con- 
stitution, we do not see any military rank given to the 
President ; and we venture to question, if Raspail or 
Lamartine had been elected President, if they would 
have promoted themselves to the rank of colonel of the 
National Guards. Louis Philippe almost invariably 
wore this imiform at reviews, and at receptions at the 
Tuileries. 

After the usual formalities, — the riding between 
the hedges of troops which lined the fine Nationale, 
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Boulevard de la Madeleine, &c., — the President took up 
his position at the entrance of the Champs Elysees, by 
the Marly horses. General Changamier directed the 
movement of the troops. Throughout the whole of 
the review, which lasted two hours, the President was 
welcomed by continued acclamations ; in one or two 
cases he shook hands with those who precipitated 
themselves through the open space, soliciting this 
honour. " Vive Napoleon !" was heard, and we our- 
selves heard, " Vive VEmpereur !" not once, but often, 
and this by the National Guard, and also by one regi- 
ment. " During the time the troops defiled, at intervals 
the acclamations were renewed" (the historian does not 
mention what acclamations); "but we repeat, that those 
who remained silent and those who welcomed the 
President by acclamations, differing one from the other, 
were all in accordance as to respect for the law and 
the wish of the country,— in an adhesion to support the 
new power, which requires the aid of all good citizens, 
to walk resolutely in the right path, to re-establish 
order, and to repair the misfortunes which have op- 
pressed France.'** After the National Guards, and the 
troops of the line, having at their head a division 
of the Invalides commanded by General Petit, had 
defiled, the President of the RepubKc left his staflFto 
shake hands with the veteran Petit. " General,'* said 
the President, " \hQ Emperor embraced you at his last 
review ; I am happy to press your hand at my first 
review.'* 

* Dumas. 

VOL. II. u 
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Although there was not a man the less, or an 
emperor the more, many were oonvinced that Enmoe 
had narrowly escaped another convulsion. There was 
a feeling continually animating the Bonapartists, which 
was that of eternally bringing the name of the Emperor 
before the public. Neither was Odillon Banot and 
his cabinet behindhand in this respect. 

On the 2Brd, the day previous to this review, 
M. Odillon Barrot, in the name of the cabinet, sob- 
mitted a measure to the President, which he declared 
was the expression of one universal sentiment through- 
out France. — " If our country has traversed with so 
much calmness and dignity the greatest and most diflBi- 
cult trials to which a free people could be subjected, 
it ought, no doubt, to be attributed to the progress 
de nos moeurs politiques ; but it may also be attributed 
to the influence of that name^ which has left engraven 
in the hearts of all French citizens so great and m 
glorions a remembrance. 

'' The reunion of all parties, and the reconciliation 
of all opinions, however averse, is a homage ren- 
dered to the Emperor Napoleon. It was reserved to 
this great man to do this service for his country, even 
after his death. 

'' Can we forget, in such a moment as this, that the 
last surviving brother of the Emperor, General Jerome 
Bonaparte, lives amongst us P The General Jerome 
Bonaparte, since 1806, is associated with all our mili- 
tary glories. After the disastrous day of Waterloo, 
he commanded the wreck of our armies. He was the 
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last who despaired of the honour of France. If the 
French people were consulted, we are convinced that 
with one unanimous voice they would proclaim, that 
the proper place for the brother of Napoleon would be 
near the sacred depository of his ashes, at the head of 
that noble phalanx of veterans where generations of 
our brave soldiers are united. 

" We are only, M. le President, the interpreters of 
public opinion in submitting for your approbation the 
project of a decree : — 

" Article 1st. Jerome Bonaparte, General of Divi- 

■ 

sion, is named Grovemor of the Invalides, replacing 
the Marshal Molitor. 

'^ Article 2nd. Marshal MoHtor is named Grand 
Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, in the place of 
General Subervie. 

" The Minister of War is charged with the execu- 
tion of this decree. 

" In the name of the Council of Ministers, 

" Odillon Barrot. 

" Approved in Council. — ^The President of the Re- 
pubUc, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte." 

This document, for which there was no possible 
necessity, as the •appointment could have been made 
without it, was worship oflfered to the rising jsun. It 
showed a degree of subserviency quite at variance with 
M. Odillon Barrot's former life and character ; but 

'* Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis." 

There can be no doubt but at this moment the 

u 2 
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empire was regarded as no very improbable result. 
The style of the review, the honour paid to the Presi- 
dent, the eternal unhousehng of the Emperor's name, 
with the wish of all parties who had coalesced to get 
rid of the Republic, gave the family of the Emperor 
hopes that a revival of the imperial state would onoe 
more resuscitate their grandeur and influence. 

The Red republicans looked surlily on all this show 
and parade. Thousands of the people flocked to ihe 
Elysee Bourbon every day, to catch a glimpse of the 
ruler of France ; and as the President took his aocns- 
tomed ride, he was hunted by a mass of the people^ 
We remember hearing one man say he was. going 
to the " chasse au President.'' As numerous indivi- 
duals availed themselves of this opportunity of pre* 
senting petitions, fears were manifested lest Bomo 
assassin should avail himself of the easy moment 
to carry his infamous project into effect; for the 
President, who, throughout his career, had shown the 
greatest coolness and courage, was in the habit of 
receiving these petitions in his own hands, and passing 
them to his aide-de-camp for future inspection. The 
President never rode in uniform, neither was his aide- 
de-camp in uniform ; they passed as two private gen- 
tlemen, but were always recognized and respectfully 
saluted by the multitude. We, who have seen Louis 
Philippe hundreds of times passing along the Champs 
Elysees, can testify that the President received as much 
respect from the universal suffrage community as his 
Majesty did from ^ip lnv»l «"biec*^« 
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Agitation was far from stopped by the election of 
the President. Banquet after banquet succeeded each 
other : if they had not been consummately ridiculous, 
they would have been dangerous. The women were 
foremost at these frugal repasts, but treasonable assem- 
blies. The Revolution was made for the right of hold- 
ing banquets ; — at least, the first assembling of the 
people was to witness M. Odillon Barrot's opposition 
to the law — which that very careful statesman, at the 
last moment, after fermenting the discord, evaded. It 
was, therefore, impolitic to put down these banquets at 
one franc twenty-five centimes. Besides, by Article 8, 
Chapter 2nd, of the Constitution, it was exjH^ssly 
mentioned, " that citizens had a right to associate and 
to assemble peaceably, without arms, to petition, or to 
manifest their thoughts through the medium of the 
press or otkermse ;" — a law which was very soon vio- 
lated by the very minister who had occasioned the 
Revolution to gain this partial freedom of expression. 

In virtue of this liberty y the democratic and socialist 
ladies had another banquet, in which the praises of 
St. Just and Robespierre were loudly applauded. 
Toasts of the most repugnant kind were given, and 
received with enthusiasm; and these toasts, when 
they were not blasphemous, could seldom escape being 
treasonable. The more moderate doled out their sen- 
timents, and gave, what they themselves prevented 
being accomplished, "Universal fraternity!" whilst 
one Madame Candalot gave the forlorn hope of France, 
" Liberty." These meetings were generally numer- 
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ously attended. The police vigilaDtly watched pro- 
ceedings ; but it was difficult to define where liberty 
ended and treason conunenced. Banquets of every 
description were advertised ; one in particular, called a 
Religious and Social Banquet, presided over by the 
Abbe Chatel, attracted more than common attention. 
At this meeting the great hope of the socialists was 
put forward ; namely, the liberation ci the prisoners 
of Vincennes. It is needless to say that these quiet 
gentlemen, Barbes, Blanqui, and others, were great 
advocates of the guillotine ; and plunder and murder 
had been put forward in June, as the consequences iji 
success. The Abbe was rather fearful that his ccmi- 
panions might exceed the bounds of discretion, and he 
therefore particularly recommended that the enthu* 
siasm of the fair sex should not prompt them beyond 
the limit allowed by law ; but the shouts of " Vive 
Barbes," " Vive Raspail," had already, with the assist- 
ance of the wine, heated the female patriots' hearts, and 
a young and beautiful woman rose to address the 
meeting. Youth and beauty are dangerous advocates, 
and the fair orator, whose sparkling eyes and flushed 
countenance gave the appearance of a heroine, ad- 
vanced to the tribune, holding a glass in her hand, 
and gave, " To the brave^ — the incorruptible Lagrange I 
he whom we ought all to love." "It is he," she 
continued, " who so generously, so nobly demanded 
a general amnesty, and it is he who will persevere to 
obtain it. Yes, he toill obtain it. It must, it shall 
be obtained; and if, after all his just and noble 
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endeavours, he should fail, he will find another mode 
of solicitation — ^he will demand it with his muskets/' 

The Abbe, who, although very liberal in his ideas, 
was not quite prepared for so ready an explosion, took 
the opportunity of reminding the fair orator that she 
was exceeding discretion. Nothing daunted, however, 
and warmly applauded by her sex, she covered La- 
grange with her shield of protection, and took the 
treason on herself. " I did not intend to say that La- 
grange would use his musket, but that we would act, 
if our prayers and supplications for mercy were disre- 
garded ,or slighted.". " I am not a man," continued 
the matter-of-fact lady, " but I maintain, that if our 
petition is rejected, we ought to take stronger measures, 
and I promise you I will not be the last to act when 
the moment arrives." 

It is only in France — that country of excessive civi- 
lization, and which has so far surpassed the rest of 
Europe in arts, sciences, belles lettres, and liberty — 
that these amazons could be listened to. It is, no 
doubt, a great curse, that the barbarism into which all 
countries have fallen which enjoy rational liberty under 
monarchies, would prompt the tyrant Man to recom- 
mend the spouters of treason to go to their homes and 
busy themselves in domestic affairs. Well has Lord 
Lyttleton said. 



« 



To rougher Man ambition's task resign, 
"lis his in cabinets and courts to shine ; 
To labour for a sunk, degraded state ; 
To dare the voice of envy,* and be great. 
One only influence should your passions move, 
The proper object of your life is — ^love.** 
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No ; in that country which so unhesitatingly usurps 
the precedence of all Europe in civilization, vre remark 
that in all political disturbances the worst feelings are 
engendered by the women, who at once forsake all the 
charms of domestic life, to rush into the arena of dis- 
cord. Nay, more; we have seen the stronger sex, 
during the Revolution, led on by an amazon mounted 
on horseback, from whose head waved the emblem of 
blood and slaughter — ^the red feather. If this is a 
proof of civilization, we earnestly pray that our hi^py 
island may long remain in barbarism. 

All was tranquil, yet nothing was tranquil, in Paris. 
The rigid discipline of Changamier, his great military 
talent, his unhesitating promptitude of action, kept 
the lower orders and the discontented women in sub- 
jection. On the least suspicion that any regiment had 
been tampered with by the socialists, or that their 
doctrines had been disseminated amongst them, it was 
instantly removed from Paris. The vigilance, steadi- 
ness, and activity of Colonel Rebillot, promised security 
to the inhabitants; but in the higher orders, envy 
already began to prevail. The cabinet, not four days 
old, was already divided in opinion. The royalists of 
all shades began to think it was time to look to the 
future ; whilst the Mountain party, gradually getting 
weaker, regarded the present with fear. The trees of 
liberty were now leafless : these long, lanky, unsightly 
')olcs were still permitted to record the folly of February. 

In the National Assembly, the new Minister of 
^'irance, M. Passy, after due inspection of the ^tums 
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and expenditure, began to see that his office was no 
bed of roses. The hasty legislation of the Provisional 
Government — ^which, for the sake of some four days' 
popularity, had legislated in advance, and taken off the 
tax on salt — ^had left a deficit in the receipts not easily 
to be supplied, especially as any new tax would have 
made the present Government unpopular. M. Passy 
was listened to with attention as he unfolded the 
miserable condition of the finances of the Republic. 
" Not to compromise the financial situation of the 
country, I feel it my duty," said M. Passy, " to resist 
all diminution of our resources, and to avoid all ex- 
penses which are not founded on absolute necessity. 
If you adopt the project of the Commission (a reduc- 
tion of the duty on salt) you will deprive the treasury 
of upwards of twenty millions of francs. It is for 
you to say if you are prepared to diminish the revenue 
by this large sum, and thus so circumscribe our 
resources within the extreme limit of financial pos- 
sibility, that the future would become a matter of 
chance.'' This language was quite intelligible enough 
to awaken the apprehension of the just, but it had no fa- 
vourable result ; — the National Assembly, after passing 
organic laws, was to be dissolved, and the riches of 
the state were to be made subservient to an electioneer- 
ing manoeuvre. It was a great inducement to obtain 
votes. The man who went to his constituency de- 
clared the Government were anxious to maintain a 
^ tax which weighed heavily upon the pioor. To abolish 
the tax altogether was to plunge the finances of the 
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country into so desperate a state that M. Passy oonld 
not recover them ; it was, therefore, voted to reduce 
the duty two-thirds, and also to diminish the duty on 
importation of foreign salt from two francs to fifty 
centimes. Here, therefore, was the ministry outvoted, 
and put into a large minority on the very first question 
of any importance which was brought before the 
National Assembly. The Mountain party rejoiced in 
the triumph. They regarded Odillon Barrot as the 
greatest apostate of political faith. Whenever he spoke 
he was interrupted by every imaginable noise and 
rebuke. We, who have sat patiently awaiting the ter* 
mination of the tumult, can testify how unpopular he 
was with the liberal party. The conservatives sup- 
ported him, and generally obtained a majority, — ^not 
from any particular partiality for the minister, but from 
the knowledge that any total change of ministry might 
again plunge the country into disorder. 

On the 27th of December, the President of the 
Republic wrote the following letter to M. de Malleville. 
It was the first brand of discord thrown into the 
cabinet, and is a curious production, as showing how 
anxious Louis Napoleon was to obtain the records of 
his former defeats, and to abstract them from the 
archives of the Republic. 

"Elysee, 27th December, 1848. 
" Monsieur le Ministre, 

" I have asked the Prefet of Police if he does not 
sometimes receive diolomatir reports • be has «Ti8w^red 
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me in the affirmative, and has added, that yesterday he 
transmitted to yon copies of a despatch upon Italy. 
These despatches ought to have been communicated to 
me instantly ; and it is my duty to inform you of my 
displeasure at the delay which has occurred. 

'' I beg you also to transmit to me by Thursday 
the sixteen cartons which I have demanded. (These 
cartons contain the account of the affairs at Strasbom^ 
and Boulogne.) Neither do I understand that the 
Minister of the Interior ought to write those articles 
which belong to me personally. This was not done 
under Louis Philippe, and should not to be so now. 

'' For some days I have not received any telegraphic 
despatches ; in short, I perceive that the ministers I 
have named are inclined to treat me as if the famous 
constitution of Sieyes was in force; but I will not 
allow it. 

" Receive, M. le Ministre, the assurance, &c. &c. 

" Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 

" P. S. — I forgot to mention, that there are still at 
the prison of St. Lazare eighty women, out of which 
number only one is taken before the Council of War. 
Let me know if I have the right to set the remaining 
seventy-nine at liberty ; because, if I have the right, 
I shall exercise it directly." 

The prudence of the President seems to have deserted 
him when he penned this letter, which would have 
come better from an eaotem satrap than from the pre- 
sident of a republic. Its haughty and overbearing 
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tone; its inconsistency; its reference to the usages 
under the monarchy ; and, above all, the jemoval of 
the archives, — ^were not calculated to inspire much con- 
fidence ; and his wholesale attack upon his ministiy 
was far fi*om judicious. M. Leon de Malleville gave 
in his resignation instantly, in order to make his retire- 
ment plausible, and without publishing the above letter, 
which would have led to very serious consequences. 
It was rumoured almost officially, that the Fl^dent 
having requested M. de Malleville to countersign three 
promotions, whereby two gentlemen were made prefets 
and one Director of Museums, M. de MalleviUe 
rephed that he would submit the nominations to the 
Council of Ministers ; and that the President wrote a 
letter, directing that the appointments should take 
place immediately. It was afterwards reported that 
the President expressed his regret at his vivacity ; but 
that M. Leon de Malleville remained determined to 
resign ; with him also retired M. Bixio, who gave as 
his reason, that, being a true republican, he found he 
could not act with a royalist ministry. 

The letter of the President to the Minister of the 
Interior was known, of course, to many, and the result 
was far from favourable to the writer ; — ^many who had 
placed great confidence in his former prudent conduct 
began to waver, and to fear the Presidency was but 
a stepping-stone to further power. The withdrawal 
of MM. de Malleville and Bixio, after a short sway of 
^even days, thus disturbing the first ministry of the 
?residpnt, was nnt likelv to mlryi rneu's winds, or to 
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forward the maintenance of order. M. Lacrosse and 
M. Buffet succeeded the retiring ministers. 

The year was now drawing to a close, at which 
season Paris is generally in its various shops one blaze 
of light, and one attractive show. It is the custom in 
France to give new year's presents to almost all ac- 
quaintances, — a reciprocity of civilities calculated to 
bind friendship by the firmest of all ties ; but now it was 
evident that distress and disorder had much curtailed 
the powers and the inclinations of many. Neither 
were the curious so numerous as formerly. We hardly 
noticed a greater number of pedestrians than was 
usual at any season of the year. The banquets drew 
off many ; and, during the day, thousands and thouf 
sands of workmen out of employment, and idlers by 
habit and inclination, kept occupying the Avenue 
Marigny to see the President ride out and return, and 
wasted many valuable hours to gratify this childish 
curiosity. 

On the 30th of December, M. Bac again brought 
forward the question of a general amnesty. He now 
supplied the place of M. Lagrange. M. Bac was warm 
and fervent in his demand, and every possible argu- 
ment of liberty, equality, and fraternity was brought 
to his assistance. The Mountain party, who continually 
alluded to their brothers of the barricades, supported 
the motion by loud applause of the speaker. M. Odil- 
lon Barrot came forward to oppose the motion. It is 
impossible to deny this gentleman the meed of great 
oratorical power; but his pronunciation is far from 
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distinct. He combated the subject most ably. Amidst 
thmiders of interruption he would lean back against 
the tribune, fold his arms, and allow the hurricane of 
abuse to pass over without the slightest change of 
countenance, or without betraying the least emotion; — 
he was resolved to maintain his situation in spite of 
majorities against him, and he most manfaUy braved 
the storm. It was quite evident to any reasonable 
person, that to let loose the whole body of insurgents 
— ^those who had unhesitatingly declared that their 
object was an equalization of property by any means 
— ^would be an act of madness ; and the argument 
that the President should respond to the voice of his 
numerous electors by an act of mercy fell to the ground 
before the imperious necessity of maintaining ordior 
and stifling discontent. The majority of the National 
Assembly felt little inclined to witness the repetition 
of the days of June ; and in the midst of so many 
apprehensions, — so many violent passions, which 
seemed warmed into existence every moment, — it 
would but be to awaken fresh discords, if the motion 
was carried, or the debate longer entertained. The 
Assembly, therefore, passed to the order of the day ; 
and Paris was saved from another inundation of the 
dangerous and disaffected. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Conduct of the President — Dissolution of the National As- 
sembly proposed — Proceedings of the Clubs — Increase of 
Discontent — Appointment of a Vice-President — Formation 
of a High Court of Justice for the trial of the Insurrec- 
tionists — The Clubs closed by the Prefet of Police — Mb" 
dification of the Oarde Mobile — Firmness of General 
Changamier — The Ministry attacked by the Mountain 
party — Supported by the President and the Army. 

The election of the President gave great stability to 
the Republic. Firmly resolved to maintain order, as 
the first grand necessity of the State, and to act in 
conformity with the Constitution, Louis Napoleon began 
his presidential labours. 

Never did any man assume a more difficult task, for 
the President was well aware how hollow was the voice 
of apparent friendship with which he was greeted ; 
but he received every one with the greatest urbanity ; 
he endeavoured to avoid the slightest manifestation 
of party spirit; and was courteous and civil to all. 
He had to face the common lot of the prosperous — 
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that of curiosity. His receptions were numerous; 
his hospitality unbounded ; his manner that of a man 
conscious of his situation^ but kind, benevolent, and 
gentlemanly. 

The discontented are ever on the alert ; and it was 
not long before the President's English servants 
became a subject of reproach. The French regard 
any trifling immorality with lenient eyes, and the 
President was a man, and subject to the common lot 
of humanity; but some penetrated into his private 
occupations, and drew conclusions prejudicial to his 
character : it was merely one grain of sand out of the 
mountain they were raising to make him unpopular ; 
but it would have failed, had not the letter to M. Malle- 
ville, and the retirement of two of his ministers, assisted 
the discontented in their clamour. 

It was e\ddent that no reactionary ministiy could 
rule the country with the then existing National 
Assembly. The clamour of the Mountain, as in 
days of yore, bore down all argument; reproaches 
were vociferated against the ministers whenever they 
spoke, and fierce gesticulations seemed to convey per- 
sonal insults. It therefore became necessary to get 
rid of this Assembly, and it was exceedingly cleverly 
done. It was declared that the first National Assembly 
was only elected to "make the new constitution ; that 
done, their labours terminated ; and a new Assembly, 
consisting of seven hundred and fifty members (the 
first had nine hundred), was to be constituted. 

The reader has observed, that those members elected 
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during the stormy days of the Provisional Grovera- 
ment were not - selected from the most afQuent of 
France ; consequently, the twenty-five francs per day 
was a great inducement to resist the dissolution of the 
Chamber, for, as M. Montalembert observed, as he 
addressed the Mountain — " You, gentlemen, fear the 
dissolution of the Chamber, as we court it ; because 
you are perfectly certain that you will not be re-elected, 
and we are morally convinced we shall." M. Monta- 
lembert had at least a quarter of an hour to recover 
his breath ; we thought the tumult never would have 
ceased ; but Montalembert is a bold, sarcastic, fluent 
speaker, — as brave and as loyal, as he is clever and 
concise. 

This idea of getting rid of the obnoxious minority 
called forth all the spleen and anger of the Moun- 
tain ; the general movement which had begun in 
Paris* was carried out in the provinces. The Con- 
seils Creneraux petitioned the National Assembly to 
dissolve itself, and proceed to the new elections ; and 
M. Rateau brought the question boldly before the 
Chamber, but not before a vast quantity of proposi- 
tions had been made relative to the reduction of the 

* The foUowiDg lines were placarded about Paris : — 

" Allez-voii8-en, gens de la Chambre, 
Allez-vous-en, chBCDu chei tous ; 
L'flection du 10 D6»mbre 
Vous rfpcte, auaai haut que noua. 
Allez-Youa-eti, gens de la Chambre, 
Nous n'aTons plus besoin de tous." 
VOL. 11. X 
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twenty-five francs. This was at once catting away the 
roots from the tree of liberty. As usual, M. Rateau's 
motion was sent to a commission for examination, and 
that commission were against the adoption of the 
measure. M. Grevy was the reporter, and read the 
decision of the Commission ; they grounded their 
objection on the following reasoning : 

The National Assembly cannot be dissolved before 
it has accomplished its work, which was, to give to the 
country a republican constitution and organic laws : 
without the organic laws the constitution would be 
useless. The Assembly, by the continued petitions of 
the whole of France, was morally dead; but the 
members thought it advisable to prolong their exist- 
ence as much as possible. The debate, however, 
which continued more or less throughout the month 
of January, 1 849, plainly convinced all reflective mind% 
that there existed a determination to oppose the 
President and his ministry. Words ran high, and 
showed a division in the President's own family. On 
the 12th of January, Pierre Bonaparte spoke so 
plainly that no one could misunderstand him. He 
said — " Those who desire the new elections are nothing 
more or less than the factious." This remark called 
M. Odillon Barrot to the tribune, and he did not dis- 
guise his sentiments. He declared that the new power 
and the present Assembly could never work well to- 
gether : it was quite obvious the election of the 
President was not in accordance with the wish of 
the National Assembly, who certainly, had not Louis 
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Napoleon obtained the requisite number of votes, would 
have nominated Cavaignac. 

As this important measure advanced, so M. Grevy 
advanced; and, on his reading the report which he 
was commissioned to make, he concluded with a 
recommendation not only to reject this proposition 
altogether, but all other propositions of the same kind. 
He suggested, that the Assembly should vote the 
projected ten organic laws, "even if the discussions 
lasted ten years." 

In the meantime, the number of petitions crowded 
upon the Assembly, some being worded in a manner 
not to entitle them to much consideration, and others 
personally offensive; — the signatures amounted to 
171,000. The result ultimately was, that the con- 
clusions of the committee which rejected the proposi- 
tion of M. Rateau were themselves rejected by 416 
votes against 405. This did not determine the final 
question ; but it had a beneficial effect, and the peti- 
tioners began to see with great joy, and the ministers 
with much greater, that within a few months they 
would get rid of about the most determined opposition 
ever witnessed, which considerably embarrassed the 
President, and paralysed his best intentions. 

The proposition of dissolving the Chambers, inde- 
pendent of the panic it created amongst those lucky 
representatives, two hundred and fifty of whom were 
sure not to be re-elected, operated in another manner 
out of doors ; it became necessary to close the Club 
Valentino, which held its sittings in the Faubourg 

X 2 
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St. Honore, at a very iaconvenient distance from the 
Elysee. The Prefet of Police found himself called 
upon to interfere, for the speakers glorified assassina- 
tions, and seemed very much inclined to support their 
arguments by facts. In the course of the debate, one 
man, in giving an account of the proceedings of the 
National Assembly, in regard to the discussion • on 
M. Rateau's motion, remarked, " that he who made 
an attempt to violate the rights of the people, and he 
who rendered himself an accomplice of a tyrant, ougbt 
to know that it was the duty of all good republicans to 
destroy him." 

" Why," ejaculated one of the dub, " you are 
preaching the necessity and the propriety of assassi- 
nation !" 

" Yes," replied the first speaker ; and he was vehe- 
mently applauded. "Yes; when such a defence is 
requisite, it ought to be done. When an attempt is 
made against the dearest of our liberties, we are 
morally killed, and that gives you the right of killing 
physically. Let them not be astonished, then, if we 
democrats say that the accomplices in tyranny may be 
killed by any good and true citizen. He who struct 
Rossi at Rome did no wrong ; he committed only one 
fault — that of concealing himself, and of not boldly 
declaring the act to the world." 

This interference of the Commissary of^ Police was 
illegal, unconstitutional, tyrannical, of course ; but the 
eyes of France were now opened a little, the most 
enthusiastic admirer of Louis Blanc or Proudhon began 
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to doubt if assassination was in reality the march of 
civilization ; and some astute reasoners began to think 
that such proceedings were a retrograde step towards 
barbarism. Many had heard such civilized outcries as 
"Vive I'Enfer!" "Vive le Diable!" "Vive Robes- 
pierre, Marat, St. Just, Blanqui, and Barbes !" com- 
prehending in the catalogue the perpetrators of the 
worst of crimes, with their most probable place of 
abode hereafter. 

The tide of discontent was now on the flood. The 
great object of the revolutionary portion of the Na- 
tional Assembly was to obtain a change of ministry. 
The President, however, remained firm to those he 
had chosen ; and they, in spite of being beaten on 
numerous questions, still retained the government of 
the country. In the divisions the royalists sided with 
the ministers ; they bided their time, and will so do, 
until some leader springs forth able to cajole the ambi- 
tious and frighten the timid. The separation of the 
ministers from the President would have been a severe 
blow, and might have led to the worst consequences. 

The cares of office soon fell thick on the President. 
Within seventeen days from his election, his ministers 
had been beaten ; his popularity had been a little 
shaken ; he had received one hundred and forty thou- 
sand letters, all asking for what he could not bestow ; 
and he was hunted every day for two hours and more. 
But he persevered in his good works ; he gave 50,000 
francs to a society whose object was to construct 
healthy and cheap apartments for the working-classes ; 
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he gave orders that the poorer classes who had pawned 
their apparel and working materials should receive 
them back again; and did all that a generous and 
kind man could do to alleviate the misery which was 
stalking around him. But for these acts his saiaiy 
was quite insufficient : 600,000 francs was little enough 
to maintaiu him in the Elysee, and give him the least 
scope for charitable purposes. The RepubUc, it is true, 
was poor ; and, taking the salary of the President of 
the United States into consideration, the allowance of 
twenty-four thousand a year sterling sounded large ; 
but the French President was a king to all intents and 
purposes, and he required a numerous staff as much 
for protection as for appearance. 

To complete the Constitution, a Vice-President was 
appointed. The President recommended three gen- 
tlemen, and the choice of the National Assembly fell 
upon a very quiet and almost unknown man, M. Bou- 
lay (de la Meurthe). The National Assembly, in fixing 
this gentleman's salary and residence, seemed to have 
been seized with more economy than conunon sense. 
They decided that he should reside at the Luxembourg, 
with 48,000 francs a year ; a sum so totally inconsis- 
tent with the dignity of the situation, that it became 
obvious the Vice-President must either live in retire- 
ment in his palace, or very shortly incur debts. 
M. Dumas remarks, " He was treated neither better 
nor worse than the ministers, or the President of the 
Assembly," and adds, " France has been governed by 
Louis XIV., by Napoleon, aud it is not impossible but 
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that it may be governed by M. Boulay (de la Meurthe). 
But why should she be astonished ? she was governed 
by the Provisional Government !" 

The Court of Cassation had been authorized to select 
from amongst its judges, seven, to constitute the High 
Court of Justice, for the trial of those professional in- 
surrectionists who were discomfited on the 15th of 
May. The President of the National Assembly had 
already brought forward a decree, by which Blanqui, 
Flotte, and others were to be put on their trial before 
that court. M. Beranger was named President. Their 
condemnation was certain ; it was therefore requisite 
to excite, a little, the popular feeling in their favour, 
and another of those nuisances, a democratic and so- 
cialist bcmquet, was advertised to take place in the 
sixth arrondissement. This was altered, and adjourned 
to the 22nd of January, when it actually took place 
in the Salle de Valentino. Every device had been used 
to get up a great demonstration, and M. Odillon Bar- 
rot, who oc<5asioned the Revolution by his banquet, now 
had the satisfaction of seeing how dangerous they 
might become. It was rumoured that the socialists of 
Montrouge had united with the socialists of the sixth 
arrondissement ; and as it was given out that several 
members of the Mountain were to be present, and that 
representatives and subscribers were to be fed and 
amused at one franc fifty centimes a head, and that 
those who preferred only to see the feast and hear the 
toasts were to be admitted by pajrment at the door 
of twenty-five centimes, a vast concourse was expected. 
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Like all these Mountain meetings, this was, to a cer- 
tain degree, a failure, as not more than five or six 
hundred people were present, of whom the majority 
were women. The only representatives present were 
Pierre Leroux and Charles Dain. It required no 
great length of time to get through the banquet. Four 
good buU-dogs would have cleared the tables in 
two minutes. The rush of the curious at twenty-five 
centimes, resembled that of the half-price at the theatre, 
and it must be admitted that the spectators were more 
numerous than the banqueters. We should think 
the Salle de Valentino could hold about two thousand 
people, out of which about five hundred niiyht hear 
what was said. We have so frequently attended meet- 
ings in this salle, that we can state with confidence 
the difiiculty of hearing, without being veiy dose to the 
orator. 

M. Dain was not long in keeping the auditors in 
ignorance of his object. He gave as a toast, " The 
acquittal of our brethren accused of the attempt of the 
15th of May.'* " I give this toast," he said, " under 
the impression my mind has received from all the 
speeches in the National Assembly, and above all, fix)m 
that cursed vote which has consigned them to trial 
before the High Court of Justice." There was a dead, 
a profound silence, and the orator stopped for more 
breath and fresh inspiration, when a lady stood up, 
and in a clear, solemn, impressive manner said, " It is 
an act for which the National Assembly will have to 
render an account hereafter, before the people, and 
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before Gtod." It is quite useless to attempt to convey 
the slightest idea of the excitement which followed. 
It was one of those theatrical hits calculated to 
inflame an andience. M. Dain, of course, declared all 
his Mends innocent, and, after not a little abuse of the 
National Assembly, he said, " What have we saved 
from the wreck of February? Only universal sof- 
frf^." He concluded by declaring, " that a reaction 
enveloped the Republic. Be firm, be calm, in pre- 
sence of this reaction. Beware of rushing into mad 
enterprises, and a thousand times beware of street- 
fighting; for the streets would prove your ruin." If 
a rush of voices constitutes success, we may safely say 
M. Dain was eminently successful. 

One person gave the health of " the President of the 
KepubUc, and may he soon be converted ;" another, 
of course, was given for " the democratic and social 
repubUc ;" and after a speech of some mirth, from 
a M. Bernard, we were relieved from further nonsense 
by having the " Marseillaise" sung, and the "Chant 
du Depart " attempted. 

Innocent as such a meeting would be in England, 
&om the ridicule which would attend it, the efiect is 
very difierent with our mercurial neighbours. The 
object was to keep Paris in alarm ; and although so 
nmch confidence had been restored from the election 
of the President, that the Bank of France was enabled 
to pny, in specie, all sums of less amount than five 
hundred francs, yet there was now a distinct murmur, 
growing audibly iuto a louder aud a louder strain. 
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The discussions in the National Assembly had been 
animated and acrimonious, and the ominous words, 
" It is not all over yet," were general. 

The Mountain party were well convinced that in 
another election they would be sadly curtailed, and 
their greatest effort was to avoid a dissolution. They 
were morally dead, and nothing but excitement or ' 
fear could rescuscitate them. The excitement might 
last a day, but fear could scarcely be occasioned, for 
the army were known to be staunch. The dubs 
were still in existence ; and although Valentino's had 
been closed, others, just as violent, and conducted 
by better and more dangerous heads, met nightly, 
discussed the proceedings of the National Assembly, 
and sent their deliberations to other clubs, thus esta- 
blishing a greater extent of apprehension. The Mi- 
nister of the Interior was quite aware of the danger of 
these associations : he issued a circular, addressed to 
all prefets, to use the utmost diUgence, activity, and 
surveillance, in watching the formation of any society 
whose object was to correspond and act in conjunction 
with an association lately estabhshed in Paris, called 
the ''Solidarite Repubhcaine;" and the Prefet of PoKce, 
whether constitutionally or unconstitutionally, gave 
orders for various clubs to be closed, in which speeches 
were made exciting the people against the rich, and 
holding out the hope of great reward to the poor. 
These addresses were to the worst passions ; — it is hard 
for a half-starving wretch to have prosperity offered 
him, and not to wish for the opportunifv to ^^W^t it. 
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It is true there was nothing very novel in these ad- 
dresses. Ever since the first formation of the clubs 
the war against the rich and great was preached ; an 
unhallowed crusade against property had always been 
the favourite theme. We were in no greater danger 
now; but the continued menjice might prompt a 
sudden execution. These clubs were, of course, violent 
against the trial of their favourite leaders ; and we find 
several journals, especially Le Peuple and La Revo- 
lution Devwcratique et Sociale, publishing the follow- 
ing, called, as usual, " Protest of the people of Paris 
against the conveyance of the accused of May before 
the High Court of Bourges :" — 

" Considering that the decree voted by the Assem- 
bly on the 22nd of January, upon the proposition of 
the President and ministers, denies the accused their 
proper judges, as the High Court is a political and 
exceptional court, instituted six months after the events 
of May : 

" Considering that this decree is a direct violation 
of the positive law, acknowledged in the Constitution 
itself (Article 3 bf the Preamble) : 

" The people of Paris protest against the trial of 
the accused before the exceptional tribunal of Bourges. 

** It advises the prisoners of Vincennes to deny the 
right of this jurisdiction, and to abstain from all de- 
fence, either individually or collectively. 

" Also, it enjoins those who have fled from justice 
not to give themselves up to the tender mercies and 
judgments of the enemies of the Republic." 
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This was published by no less than thirteen papers, 
all of the purest Red, and left for signature at all the 
clubs and all the associations of the working-classes. 

It now became actually necessary for the Grovem- 
ment to interfere, and protect, or, at any rate, cover, 
the responsibility of the Prefet of Police. It is hard 
to define how far the power of this gentleman jus- 
tified his act. It is evident that the liberty of the 
subject is quite a farce in France : it does not exist 
beyond his walking about unmolested. There never 
was a nation which had shed so much blood for so 
little effect, or spoke so many useless words about that 
which they never obtained. 

Everything now portended another storm. M. Proud- 
hon attacked the President of the Republic in his paper, 
Le Peuple. There is nothing in the attack beyond 
this, that " Louis Napoleon had proposed the question 
of the dissolution of the Assembly. Good. Let the 
Assembly, in its turn, propose the resignation of the 
President." The paper was seized, and Proudhon 
continued the attack ; the paper was seized again, 
and on the 27th of January the Pitocureur-General 
applied to the Assembly for leave to follow up the 
seizure by proceeding against M. Proudhon ; but this 
incident was a trifle to what followed. We have 
faitlifully shown that all the supposed advantages of 
tlie Revolution of February had gradually been abro- 
gated, and that France, in its reaction, had come back 
to the regime of Louis Philippe and the Prefet of Police. 
Three laws survived : — the abrogation of the punish- 
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ment of death for political offences ; universal suffrage ; 
and the right of holding clubs and banquets. Every 
man was interested in the first and second. The third 
was considered dangerous to society, incompatible with 
the maintenance of order, and threatening to the State, 

M. Senard, ex-President of the Chamber and ex- 
Minister of the Interior, having been voted reporter 
of a commission named to examine the necessity of 
urgency upon a projected law against the clubs, ap- 
peared at the tribune almost instantaneously, armed 
with his report. It was a moment of intense excite- 
ment. M. Senard declared, that " the Commission 
were adverse to the proposition of urgency," adding 
these words : " The Commission do not observe in the 
general state of Paris, nor in the explanations furnished 
by the Minister of the Interior, sufficient motives to 
induce the Chamber to suspend their deliberations in 
order to examine the question of the clubs." The 
Mountain were in ecstasies; and, behold now the 
change in men's minds ! M. Odillon Barrot, the father 
of the banquets, the resuscitator of hberty — ^its guar- 
dian, its shield — ^rushed to the tribune — ^for what? 
To advocate the necessity of closing the clubs — ^a pre- 
lude to the more extended act of prohibiting the 
banquets.— 

" The Government," said M. Barrot, " has thought 
it requisite that the clubs should be closed; if the 
Assembly is not of our opinion, our responsibility will 
at least be diminished, and placed under your pro- 
tection." 
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In vain was all the eloquence of this great lawyer : 
he was unpopular in the extreme ; but he stood, like a 
hero, unmoved by all the vituperations and abuse 
which the low-minded of the Mountain showered upon 
him. Amidst perpetual interruptions he finished his 
speech, when Ledru RoUin occupied the tribune. He 
maintained that the projected law was a direct violation 
of the constitution. Such was the general tenour of 
his speech, which was finished by a proposition that 
occasioned considerable alarm, amidst the furious wel- 
comings of his party. Ledru Rollin placed on the 
bureau of the President a demand of censure on 
the ministers for having proposed this violation of 
the law. 

The ministers were beaten on this important question 
by 418 over 342 votes, — ^by no means a disreputable 
majority. 

The revolutionary papers excited the people by the 
violence of their articles, and even addressed the Na- 
tional Assembly, protesting, with all their energy, 
against the attempted coup d'etat, and caUing upon 
the members to support Ledru Rollin's motion in 
regard to the accusation of ministers. 

" Paris is tranquil," was the telegraphic despatch to 
the provinces ; but that active officer. General Chan- 
garnier, inspected the diflferent barracks of the metro- 
polis, and examined the arms, and satisfied himself 
that the soldiers were quite ready at a moment's warn- 
ing, night or day ; an inspection which did more to 
Keep Paris tranquil than all the circulars of the 
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Minister of the Interior, or recommendations of the 
Prefet of Police. 

At this moment another circmnstance arose, tending 
to augment the apprehensions of the timid. One 
Colonel Aladenize, a chef de bataUlon of the Gai'de 
Mobile, and one of the persons compromised with 
Louis Napoleon at Boulogne, and who also shared his 
captivity, visited General Changamier, and protested, 
in his own name and in that of his comrades, against the 
modification which the Grovemment contemplated in 
regard to the Garde Mobile, — which was, a reorgani- 
zation of that corps, but reducing them from twenty- 
four to twelve battalions. M. Aladenize spoke his 
mind rather too freely, whereupon Changarnier, with 
the promptitude which distinguishes him, instantly 
ordered the Colonel to be arrested. The fact was, that 
General Changarnier was informed that a mutinous 
spirit had been manifested by this young guard. He 
sent for all the senior officers ; he told them that " he 
had learnt with profound regret that the officers were 
endeavouring to foment this mutiny, and that they 
had given permission to a great number of the men to 
concentrate themselves in the Carre Marigny, so as to 
be ready to attack the Elysee. The cause of this was 
the proposition of the President of the Republic in 
reducing the battaUons, which was done to reconcile 
the interests of the army with those of the Guard 
Mobile ; that it was impossible to allow the officers of 
the Garde Mobile to retain a superior rank to their 
comrades in the army; and that justice furthermore 
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required that the pay of the one should not be superior 
to that of the other. There are four of you concerned 
in this ; you are arrested, and you will be sent to the 
Abbaye." 

Aladenize was one of the four ; and, in his reply, he 
became so violent, that Changamier quietly rang his 
beU. The officer of the guard entered with twenty- 
five men. " Do your duty," said the General ; " arrest 
that man, and take him instantly to prison." 

The three others, with great respect, addressed the 
General. " I believe your word of honour, and I with- 
draw your order of arrest. Return to your stations, 
and maintain order and submission to the law ; and, 
above all, remember I am surrounded by fiEtithful 
troops, devoted to me and to the obedience of the law, 
and I promise you that whoever displaces the pavement 
of Paris shall never live to replace it!' 

It was fortunate for Paris and the President that 
Changarnier held the command he did : the Red re- 
publicans feared him more than all the Government 
put together. 

The Republic was now in danger of another most 
serious disturbance. The Mountain party had put 
forward a very hostile proposition in their accusation 
against the ministry, "^signed by fifty-two of the most 
ultra republicans. It ran thus : 

" Considering that the anti-republican policy of 
the ministry manifests itself by an act levelled at the 
rights of the citizens and the foundation-stone of the 
sovereignty of the people : 
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" Considering that the right of meeting is a natural 
right — a political right, written and declared in the 
constitution of the French RepubKc : 

" Considering that by the projected law, presented 
yesterday, the 26th of January, for the suppression of 
the clubs, the ministry have rendered themselves cul- 
pable of an act which is a flagrant violation of Articles 
8 and 51 of the Constitution : 

" Considering that the ministers are responsible for 
their acts, according to Article 68 of the Constitution, 
the undersigned representatives of the people demand 
that the ministers may immediately be accused, and sent 
before the High National Court to be judged, in con- 
formity with Article 91 of the Constitution." 

All these circumstances combined did not shake the 
resolution of the President ; he was resolved to main- 
tain his ministry. If it came to a hostile demonstration, 
he was sure of Changamier and the army ; and when 
the Council of Ministers met, and informed him of the 
vote of the Assembly, he replied, " I see no reason 
to alter or modify my views ; the Cabinet may reckon 
upon my firm and persevering support." 

On one side were loud murmurs, declaring the Con^ 
stitution violated ; on the other, the firm, unflinching 
resolution to continue in the proposed course, and to 
maintain order. A month had scarcely elapsed, and the 
President, elected by such an overwhelming majority, 
found his situation precarious, and his bed no bed of 
roses. Soihething must be done, for discontent was 
fast gaining ground ; and, on the 29th of January 
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we were once more startled by the sound of the rappely 
which, froin its energetic beating, promised some 
serious affray. Paris had been alarmed;. the opposi- 
tion of the National Assembly to the Government 
in so grave an affair as the closing of the dubs, the 
discontent of the Garde Mobile, and the determined 
violence of the Socialists, as manifested at their dube 
and banquets, occasioned much apprehension. 

The troops of the hue and the National Guard 
obeyed the summons with alacrity. Sentinels were 
posted at the corners of all the streets. The Place de 
la Concorde became again the concentrating point ; in 
every direction were troops and National Guards. 
Paris was again a camp. We were not slow to visit 
the scene ; but, to our surprise, we found no enemy. 
There were some few blouses^ as usual, idhng about ; 
but we saw no savage men, and we heard no firing. 
A report was spread that barricades were up; but 
the report was unfounded. The President, properly 
accompanied, rode to the different points. He was 
well received, with the usual " Vive la Republique/* 
" Vive Napoleon," and, now and then, " Vive TEm- 
pereur ;" but although drums beat and troops defiled, 
marched, countermarched, lancers thundered along 
the streets, and old women invented histories, yet not 
one enemy was discovered. It was a coup d'etat, — 
nothing more or less. 

The next day the following was affiched : — 
" Citizens of Paris, — 

'' We called the National Guards to arms. We 
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called them to maintain order, which was threatened 
as in the days of June, by the same enemies. 

" The intentions of these men are not changed ; 
what they wish is to prevent the establishment of a 
firm and honest Government. 

" What they require is continued agitation, anarchy, 
the destruction of property, and the subversion of all 
principle. 

" To give a pretence for this revolt, they declare we 
have violated the Constitution, and that we wish to 
destroy the Republic. This is an infamous calumny. 
The Republic can have no firmer support than in those 
who endeavour to preserve it from all those excesses 
with which evil-minded people confound that form of 
government. The President of the Republic has sworn 
to respect, and he will have respected, the Govern- 
ment. The past conduct of his ministers can warrant 
no suspicion, and they cannot give a greater proof of 
their sincerity to republican institutions, than by the 
energy with which they are resolved to repress all 
disorder. 

** Inhabitants of Paris, it is not sufficient that society 
is strong ; it is requisite that the force should be seen. 
Let all good citizens, then, assist the Government in 
repressing all disorder. It is the Republic — society 
itself — which is the foundation of all jibwer, and it is 
this that the disturbers of the peace wish to destroy. 
Let every one do his duty, and the Government will 
not fail in theirs. " Leon Fauchbe.' 
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In the Chamber M. Odillon Barrot infonned all the 
sceptical, that the Government had discovered a plot 
by which the Garde Mobile were to be seduced lix)m 
their allegiance, and, in order to strike a sufficient 
terror, they had shovm their force. 

It was a lame excuse ; to colour it^ several insig- 
nificant arrests were made, and public confidence was 
thus shaken by the very power which ought to have 
ensured its tranquiUity. On the 31st of January^ the 
National Assembly decided that the accusation against 
the mim'stry should not be entertained at all. The 
motion of Ledru RoUin was negatived by 458 against 
250 votes. 

Thus we leave the subject : — ^the President not over 
popular — the Government hated, and Changamier 
dreaded — the Republic retaining the fire beneath the 
ashes which concealed it — ^parties opposed — ^a rancour 
of castes engendered — public credit unrestored, and 
confidence far from re-established, and we ourselves 
convinced, that no civilized nation which has been great 
under a monarchy, and where an aristocracy has been 
created, can ever become enamoured of a republic^ 
where everything is proposed to be levelled, and no- 
thing appears supported. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

New YeaT^s Bay in Paris — The Presidenfs reception at the 
Ely see — Review of the State of France in the year 1847 — 
Be/brms in the Papal States — New constitution granted by 
the King of Sardinia — Insurrections in Italy — Revolt of 
Sicily — State of Affairs in Prussia — Hungarian struggle for 
independence — Insurrection at Vienna — Abdication of the 
Emperor of Austria — The Frankfort Parliament — War be- 
tween Germany and Denmark — General Review of the state 
of Europe. 

The First of January, 1849, at length dawned upon 
France, — a day of universal rejoicing, which was ren- 
dered more attractive by the fine weather. This is a 
day of great ceremony, as well as of presents. It is 
customary to send to every acquaintance a card ; and 
it seems also a day when every man, woman, and child 
is to be seen upon the Boulevards. We find noticed 
in our diary, — "The streets were crowded, but by 
quite a different population from that which formerly 
swelled the living tide of human nature. This was a 
mob. The gaudy dresses of former New Year's Days 
had given way to humbler toilettes. The blouses were 
numerous. Here, as usual, might be bought most 
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things for a trifling value, and these trifles found the 
readiest buyers." And we find a French author giving 
a similar description. — " Paris is very animated. A vast 
number crowd the streets, and there are many car- 
riages moving about. The Boulevards are encum- 
bered with hucksters. A great number of new year's 
presents were bought ; but they were presents of very 
trifling value."* 

The President received the principal officers of state, 
the foreign ministers, and the superior officers of the 
army, &c. The report of the proceedings, so exactly 
similar to the ceremony during the monarchy, is thus 
officially given : — 

" The President, siUTOunded by his ministers and 
the marshals of France, with General Changamier and 
a brilliant stafi*, — wearing the uniform oiageneraV^ (he 
had promoted himself since the review) " of the National 
Guards, and wearing the grand cordon of the Legion 
of Honour, with the star of that order, received the 
principal officers of State, &c. He stood in the centre 
of the magnificent salon on the rez-de-chausaeey a 
little in advance of the marshals of France, with his 
head uncovered. The members of the diplomatic 
corps were all in full uniform. The Pope's nuncio 
passed first ; then followed the English, Spanish, and 
Belgian ambassadors, the ministers of Holland and 
Sweden, and the Charges d' Affaires of other countries." 

It was the nearest approach to royalty we ever wit- 
nessed, and, contrasting it with receptions by the Pre- 

* Dumas. 
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sident of the United States, we coiild not fail to re- 
member the words of Lafayette, that " France desired 
a Republic with a Ung at its head." We could not 
credit our eyes, when we saw the exact regal display 
which we had witnessed a thousand times at the 
Tuileries : the palace alone was different. The gorgeous 
display of attendants — the magnificence of the costume 
— ^the general appellations of rank (prince, duke, &c.), 
made us ponder over the absurdity of one article of 
the Constitution, which swept away all diflFerences of 
rank, caste, and titles, and which was virtually abro- 
gated in the palace of the President. 

From the first of January we consider the RepubUc 
to exist merely in name ; and as our review of the his- 
tory of the French Revolution was to terminate with 
the election of the first President of the Republic, we 
will take a retrospective glance at the movements 
occasioned by the uncomfortable repose of this Titan, 
badly buried under Mount iEtna. 

Throughout the whole of 1847, a series of misfor- 
tunes followed this unhappy country ; — unhappy, we 
term it, because there is no stability of character in its 
population. They are as easily excited as depressed ; 
they never calmly consider the cause or the effect ; they 
rush headlong at a conclusion, which they term an 
advance of civilization, never suspecting that the most 
refined country in Europe may occasionally stumble 
into barbarism. The famine of 1847 had been severely 
felt in France. The money crisis in England had a 
reaction across the water. The finances of this great 
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couutry had gradually been assuming a more ominous 
appearance, and that which a celebrated financier* has 
lately predicted will fall upon England, began to mani- 
fest itself in France ; in fact, the finances of France had 
become nearly irretrievable. On the other hand, 
scandals and crimes had startled the more sober of the 
Parisians, and poverty and floods had scared the pro- 
vinces. The suicide of Bresson had given rise to sus- 
picions not at all congenial to loyal minds. The awfiil 
murder committed by a duke, and the inconceivable 
idea entertained by some, that he was allowed to 
escape out of France — although well known to have 
died of poison— excited the lower orders. We have 
heard it steadily affirmed that the duke is alive at pre- 
sent, and all attempts to convince the retailer of such 
absurdity were fruitless. Even the insanity of Mortier 
assumed a national importance. 

The whole of France seemed alive with indignation 
when the conviction of M. Teste brought to Ught the 
iniquity of the minister, and discovered, like Banquo's 
ghost, many — many other shadows, too dark to be 
investigated. Almost all governments are corrupt. A 
certain rust, the long record of time, must occasionally 
form upon the wheels of every State ; but detection is 
a crime, and M. Teste was ruined. 

These events rather weighed upon the public mind, 
and reform became the cry. As in our own country, it 
was demanded in the shape of an extended franchise. 
It was not only supported by the son of the King, but it 

* Guriiev. 
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was lu^ed upon his Majesty by men who foresaw the 
gathering storm. He was deaf to all applications, 
and resisted it. We have ventured to remark upon 
the banquets in a former part of this review. The 
thunder-cloud broke in February, and the Titan shook 
Europe in its convulsions and agonies. 

The Pope had led the way in reform. He had 
made great, perhaps salutary, administrative reforms, 
and, too eager to be popular, he had opened the prisons. 
A reforming Pope was a curiosity ; and one who modi- 
fied to a great extent the ecclesiastical sway at the 
Vatican, was too generous of his gifts of freedom to 
people who little comprehended the benefits. The 
granting of a senate to the States, and creating a mu- 
nicipal council, was an immense advance, and one cal- 
culated to inspire every confidence in the generosity 
and love of proper constitutional freedom in his Holi- 
ness. The French Revolution was soon reacted at 
Rome. Within a fortnight a republic was declared ; 
and the Pope, after the murder of his minister. Count 
Rossi, deserted his capital, and was deposed from his 
temporal sway. Foreign intervention, long afterwards, 
restored his capital to his nominal authority, whilst 
France dictated her terms, and kept possession of the 
Holy City. 

In Sardinia, the King began this ominous year with 
a new constitution. He, also, had created municipal 
councils, and had made a commercial league which 
he intended to embrace all Italy. The French Re- 
volution animated his refractory subjects with a most 
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hasty disposition for misnamed freedom. A general 
rising took place, and those questions, which in quieter 
times had been the subject of calm meditation in tiie 
cabinet, were now abruptly determined upon by insur- 
rectionists. The King was forced to yield to that 
which he could not successfully oppose. The rabble 
and the rioters ruled the State. The word war was 
not pronounced, but a conflict with Austria succeeded 
the internal commotion. The King at first was 
popular from his victories, but soon fell into the oppo- 
site extreme when his reverses were evident. Radetski 
prevailed. The result of a sanguinary campaign was 
the return of Radetski to Milan. That city had re- 
volted within a month of the French Revolution, and 
the Italian pretender was forced to yield to terms 
which were afterwards designated a " heavy necessity.*' 

The King was betrayed, and a short halo of military 
renown was folio v/ed by a hasty abdication. 

Throughout all Italy insurrection and rebellion oc- 
curred. The success in France, with the ever-men- 
tioned prophecy of Napoleon, " That in a certain time 
all Europe would be republic, or Cossack," made the 
weak adhere to what was called the popular party, and 
somewhat checked the courage of those who dreaded 
to be in the minority. Those who did not oppose 
stood inactive ; if they did not swell the numbers of 
the insurgents, they gave no increase to those who were 
wise enough to profit by the past, and who preferred a 
positive certainty to a hypothetical possibility. 

Early in this cven^^^fnl voar wVier ninnnrnrs and 
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demagogues stood face to face, the fertile island of 
Sicily was in full insurrection. She demanded the 
constitution of 1812. Ruin, and war, and desolation 
followed the first outbreak. The infamies practised in 
Catania, the murders and the massacres at Messina, 
will long be remembered in that island. England and 
France mediated, and, to the promise of a thousand 
ameUorations, Sicily again became subject to the King 
of Naples, and Naples itself, having risen against its 
monarch, had extorted a constitution. The promises 
of the monarch were not implicitly believed. His whole 
State was in a most menacing attitude. The insur- 
rection of Naples was put down, but not without a 
lamentable loss of life ; but, more fortmiate than his 
brother of Sardinia, the King maintained his tottering 
crown, and lived to shelter the Pope. 

From trifling events come the most awful of catas- 
trophes. The Milanese insurrection was a riot about 
cigars ; and the French Revolution, a quarrel about a 
banquet. It is true that, in the last-named country, 
railways and deficient harvests had led the way to 
insolvencies and idleness. Starvation was staring the 
poor in the face ; and want is but a bad counsellor. 

In Prussia great disorder existed. The King had, 
by his vaciDating conduct, fallen in public estimation. 
He was forced to summon a new parliament, which, 
after having granted, he as suddenly baffled by a pro- 
rogation. The movements of the Titan were soon 
communicated to Berlin ; and, in a fortnight, all was 
rebellion, anarchy, and confusion. Now, indeed, the 
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surface seemed universally raffled ; the strong gale of 
insurrection began to move the mountain waves^ and 
the flood of discontent was overspreading the continent. 
The King of Prussia neither rose with the storm, nor 
elevated his people. He humbled himself, and some- 
what debased the other. He yielded for the present ; 
and the civic guard, which was to protect the demo- 
cracy, gave but a poor specimen of their integrity, 
when they allowed the arsenal to be taken and plun- 
dered. Time, patience, a state of siege, and a new 
parliament, maintained the monarch on his throne ; 
and the ocean of discord, however agitated below, 
appeared in serenity and smoothness on its surface. 

The Magyar aristocracy ^ at the opening of the Hun- 
garian diet, demanded a separate constitution firom 
Austria. Here the insurrection assumed a different 
featiu'e. The revolt was fostered by the rich, and 
supported by the great. Men of the highest rank 
were eager to emancipate their country ; and the word 
" liberty" was used in a far different sense from the 
insensate ravings of Louis Blanc. An oppressed na- 
tion may rise to resume her liberty. The great and 
noble struggle of this country will never be classed 
hereafter with the mad exhibitions of France. Kos- 
suth and Bem will live in Hungarian history, whilst 
Georgey's name will be subject to many animadver- 
sions and suspicions. 

The hardships suffered, — the brilliant victories 
achieved, — the tremendous efforts made, — will give a 

erlow to this insu^rnction whirb othftr '^onntries wil| 
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never obtain. It is no sin to struggle for indepen- 
dence. The nobles of Hungary, who took part in 
this great national manifestation, never contemplated 
the absurdity of a cook for a president, or an assassin 
for a member of its government. Their request was 
not inconceivably ridiculous. They never contem- 
plated hurling a king from his throne, and levelUng the 
prince with the chimney-sweeper ; there was a certain 
dignity in their request, and great glory in the struggle. 

It failed; but only through the intervention of 
Russia. That power felt the danger of her own posi- 
tion. A successful insurrection on the borders might 
lead to others within the kingdom ; and it is well known 
that those of that vast empire who have travelled 
through or inhabited free countries, look forward with 
some hope that a convulsion may yet overthrow 
tyranny, and allow the slave to shake off his shackles. 

In Vienna scenes of blood and murder were 
enacted. The Minister of War, Count Latour, was 
hung; a dreadful and devastating insurrection suc- 
ceeded. The Emperor was twice driven from his 
capital, and the mob became the rulers ; but a reaction 
was yet to take place. In vain those who suddenly 
elevated themselves to power, riding as it were on the 
fear of the moment, endeavoured to maintain their un- 
steady positions. Radetski prevailed. Jellachich and 
Windischgratz soon led the non-Germanic subjects of 
the Empire against the ruffians and miirderers of 
Vienna. The contest was short ; and humanity was 
vindicated with the arms of " barbarians." 
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But, although restored to his capital and his king- 
dom, the Emperor of Austria, disgusted with the 
scene, which everywhere led to bloodshed and rapine, 
resolved upon abdication. Long previously, that able 
statesman who had for years been the type of the 
then existing system, — the veteran of diplomacy, — ^the 
cautious upholder of court honoiffs and dignity, Met- 
temich, was a fugitive. A few days were sufficient to 
crumble the edifice he had so long supported ; and he 
escaped the impending ruin. His fate, had he re- 
mained, would most certainly have been the same as 
that of Count Latour ; but he knew well the evil 
disposition of men's minds when once moved to great 
national insurrections ; and he prudently retired, 
before he was rudely ejected. 

On the 2nd of December, 1848, the Emperor, Fer- 
dinand the First, abdicated ; and the crown descended, 
by the consent of the Archduke Francis Charles, 
upon the brow of his son Francis Joseph, who was 
in his eighteenth year. 

The proclamation of this yoimg sovereign was a 
masterpiece of composition. After declaring his 
advent to the throne, he says : — " Convinced of the 
necessity and of the worth of liberal institutions, in 
accordance with the spirit of the times, we enter with 
confidence the path which ought to conduct us to 
salutary reforms and the reinvigoration of the monar- 
chy. It is upon the basis of liberty, upon the basis 
of the same justice for all people of the Empire, and 
the equality of all citizens in the eye of the law, as 
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well as by the assistance of the representatives of 
the people in perfecting the law, that the country 
will rise regenerated, powerful by its past grandeur, 
and more so by the new force which it will acquire. 
It will become an edifice not to be shaken amidst the 
storms which surround us, — a vast habitation for peo- 
ple of "diflFerent origins, which one paternal tie has 
imited for ages under the sceptre of our forefathers. 

" We are resolved to maintain the splendour of the 
crown and the integrity of the monarchy ; but we are 
also ready to admit the representatives of the people 
to protect our rights, hoping, by divine aid and the 
good harmony which will be established amongst our 
people, that we shall ultimately succeed in uniting, in 
one body of the state, the various peoples and races 
subject to our monarchy." 

With these hopes of rational liberty to be given to 
his subjects, and surrounded by the most able generals 
and statesmen, with an army faithful to the crown, 
and with the firm resolve to crush all civil war and 
restore order and confidence, this young prince 
ascended the throne. The proclamation, although 
reserving the rights of the monarch, was far more 
liberal and repubUcan than the French constitution. 
We see here France and Austria moving in the same 
direction ; the one as a repubhc, the other under an 
hereditary monarchy. Civil war was still raging in 
each country. Time will show which people mani- 
fested the greater sense ; and time will alone show 
which people will first arrive at those rational 
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liberties which constitute the glory and support of a 
country. 

Another monarch, who had become somewhat ridi- 
culous in the eyes of Europe, and who would have 
sacrificed his crown for a wanton, now pronounced 
an ignominious abdication. The King of Bavaria de- 
scended from his throne. 

The whole of Germany now was revolutionized ; 
(md the most extraordinary bubble of modem times 
was puffed up at Frankfort. In this marvellous 
government, consented to by the various sovereigns 
of Germany, a kind of imperium in imperio was 
manufactured. It seemed, for a moment, the will of 
the German people, that all Germany should be under 
one central government. There was a parliament 
which was no pariiament ; a constitution which could 
have no effect outside the walls of Frankfort; an 
administration without power ; a state without an 
exchequer ; a government without control. But* it 
existed in name, until a few months showed the folly 
and inefficacy of the cumbrous monument of continen- 
tal imbecility. The Emperor of Austria withdrew his 
subjects — members of the Frankfort Parliament, — 
which fell into perilous difficulties, and was treated 
with so little respect that one of its members was shot 
for treason by the imperialist conquerors of Vienna. The 
King of Prussia opposed all its laws, and ventured to 
govern his own country. Hanover showed herself dis- 
contented ; and the bubble biurst, showing only, in its 
explosion, the heated air which had inflated it. 
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In the north arose another insurrection — a war of 
races and principles. The battle-ground was in 
Schleswig-Holstein, between the Danes and the 
Germans. The death of the King of Denmark was 
the signal of the commencement. The friendly inter- 
ference of other nations led to a temporary calm ; but 
the rancour remains, and the Holsteiners are yet dis- 
contented. 

The Titan had not turned in vain. Never before 
did Europe behold so strange a scene. There was 
fighting, and bombarding, and cannonading every- 
where ; but there was no war ; — that word seemed 
feared. War is bankruptcy, and bankruptcy is revo- 
lution ; but revolutions had not led to any progress, 
excepting, indeed, as far as ruin was concerned ; and 
everywhere might be seen the ravages of this monster ; 
whilst Naples, Catania, Messina, Paris, Vienna, Prague, 
Frankfort, Rome, and Buda had tarnished their repu- 
tations by assassinations, murders, rapes> rapines, and 
slaughter. 

This, forsooth, by the socialists of France is termed 
fraternity, and the progress of civilization ; but if its 
causes lead to the sad necessity of shooting one thou- 
sand five hundred people, brothers in the fraternal 
sense, and of imprisoning nine thousand,— of keeping 
capitals in a state of siege, with the right to suppress 
the press and imprison, untried, the editors, we really 
caimot see any progress made but towards barbarism 
and tyranny. 

There were countries which looked on unmoved, 

VOL. II. z 
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although much alarmed by this great oonvulBion of 
Europe. The people of Belgium, who well knew the 
value of tranquillity and order, who had grown rich by 
peace and powerful by unity, were the nearest to the 
earthquake and the first to resist its shock. The 
French had calculated that their bond of union, — 
the same language and almost the same character, 
— would have induced the Belgians to rush into 
similar extravagancies and crimes as themselves ; 
but the Belgians soon saw the desolation which fol- 
lowed the first declaration of the Republic. Instead of 
finding the rich and the powerful take the reins of 
government, and conduct the vessel of the state 
through the storm, the railways were encumbered with 
fugitives. Men fled as from a pestilence. The honesty 
of the State was doubted, by the increased export duty 
paid on gold ; and a Provisional Government formed 
of so contaminated a body convinced the Belgians 
that it was far better to keep on steadily in their thou- 
sands of manufactories, to cultivate in peace their fer- 
tile fields, to see riches spring firom industry and con- 
tentment from employment, than to johi the rash 
pioneers who were to cut out a new civilization, who 
iiad jumped headlong into an unfathomable gulf, and 
who proved their civilization to be barbarism by their 
selection of people chosen to guide the rest. Nothing 
gave more umbrage in France than the steady loyally 
and persevering industry of the Belgians. 

Hanover resisted the shock bravely ; and Holland, 
that steady, mercantile coup^n^. was unhiul; Trifling 
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disturbances, such as occur at all times in all states, 
gave a momentary alarm. Hanover was for the mo- 
ment obliged to join and assist at the inflation of the 
Frankfort bubble, but cautiously retired the instant 
an opportunity occurred. 

In another country, the king of which dates his 
honours from the first French revolution, whose father 
was a soldier of the Empire, and whose just rule 
gained him the esteem of the people by whose choice 
he was elected, and who transmitted the same devo- 
tion of the Swedes to his son — a child born of revolu- 
tions, —peace, tranquillity, order, and loyalty were pre- 
served. No sudden insurrection threatened to hurl 
Oscar from his throne ; but, firm in the love and respect 
of his people, he looked calmly on the convulsions which 
were overturning thrones, levelling all distinctions, and 
fruitftd in all atrocities. 

The behaviour of Russia was still more remarkable. 
She looked on, armed for any emergency, — as yeli keep- 
ing true to the long promise of non-intervention ; ap- 
plauding all victories, and bestowing orders upon all 
generals who were successful in the cause of order. 
Her hundreds of thousands stood in battle array. The 
first effects of the revolutions were produced. Men 
began to be ashamed of the cowardice which had led 
them to yield, without resistance ; a European reac- 
tion occurred. The young Emperor of Austria applied 
to the Czar, the troops of the Emperor rushed to his 
assistance. The Hungarian revolution was extermi- 
nated. Venice was compelled to surrender ; and six 

z2 
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weeks were sufficient to restore a partial order and 
tranquillity ; whilst the assistance, so promptly given, 
enabled Austria to control Piedmont, and hold out 
a promise of efficient assistance to the Pope. 

But of all the pirouettes of absurdity and treachery, 
none can parallel the behaviour of France at Rome, 
— unless, indeed, it is considered that the election of 
Louis Napoleon is a proof that Prance no longer re- 
quires repubhcan governments in Europe, and the ele- 
vation of the nephew of the Emperor be regarded as a 
return to monarchical institutions. 

If France desired a republic in Europe, how can her 
behaviour at Rome be defended ? By what right — 
by what solicitation did she send her army to Civita 
Vecchia? And even allowing the absurd plea put 
forward, that it was to protect the person of the Pope, 
upon what principle of justice did revolutionary 
France, who herself had aided and abetted the revolu- 
tion at Rome, now advance to crush it ? She had no 
excuse Hke Russia, who was bound by treaties to 
Austria, and who was herself in danger ; besides which, 
the Emperor never advanced a soldier until France had 
broken through the non-intervention set forth in La- 
martine's elaborate broderie to the diflFerent courts of 
Europe. 

It is reported, that when France meditated this false 
and perfidious expedition, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs communicated to the diplomatic agent of 
Russia, in France, her intentions ; asking if such an ex- 
oedition would be favourably viewed by the Emperor. 
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The answer was in the afl^mative, adding at the 
same time, that " any movement calculated to restore 
order in Europe would be viewed with satisfaction by 
the Czar." 

The next day the order for the embarkation of three 
thousand five hundred men was given. They em- 
barked, sailed, arrived. 

The arrival was the direct intervention. The Rus- 
sian diplomatist now waited on the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and mentioned the intended intervention of 
Russia in behalf of Austria. The minister was startled 
at this, for he was shrewd enough to see, and to know, 
that conquerors have always some object when they 
assist their friends. He calmly remonstrated, but it was 
too late ; the Russian diplomatist answered, that " as 
his Sovereign had made no objection to the interven- 
tion of France to restore order in the Roman States, 
it was quite impossible that France could object to the 
same course being pursued by Russia, in behalf of 
Austria ;" adding, " When the object is effected, the 
imperial troops will be withdrawn." 

Here is the difference between these great powers. 
Russia keeps exactly to her word : no sooner is the 
object obtained, than she reUgiously adheres to her pro- 
mise, and withdraws her troops ; but France, after hav- 
ing trampled upon a sister republic, after having pursued 
a course diametrically in opposition to the circular of 
Lamartine, and which kept other nations from inter- 
fering with the internal disputes of France, refuses to 
withdraw her troops, dictates the most extravagant 
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terms to her mother, — for she calls herself the eldest 
daughter of the Church, — occupies the capital of her 
Holy Parent, interferes in all the internal arrangements 
of the Pontifical States, and had a Governor of Rome 
and a Prcfet of Police near the Vatican. And be it 
here remarked, that the President states in his letter, 
iu justification of his omission to vote upon this sub* 
ject, that he did so because he apprehended some 
danger by the intervention. 

M. Thiers, in his speech on the 13th of October, 
1 849, thus defends, or attempts to explain, the French 
intervention. — He contended, that " the expedition was 
necessary, first, for the interest of France ; secondly, 
for the interest of Christianity ; and, thirdly, for Italian 
liberty. It was the interest of France that Austria 
should not be omnipotent in Italy; the interest of 
Christianity required that the Pope should be inde- 
pendent ; and the conduct of France had proved that 
the liberty of Italy had nothing to fear from her inter- 
vention. The constitution of France provided that 
' France respects foreign nationalities, as it ifitends 
making its own respected. She undertakes no wars 
from views of conquest, and never employs her forces 
against tlie liberty of any nation.' Had France gone 
to Italy to suppress Italian liberty, and that of the 
Romans in particular ? Facts spoke loudly enough to 
render the reply easy." M. Thiers is right ; facts do 
speak loud enough, and we have placed the question in 
its ])ropcr light. The excuse of Austria is a mere pre- 
tence. France required some pimntasmaporia to excite 
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the French, and draw them from the consideration of 
their own state : that was the French interest. Chris- 
tianity never suffered. The Pope still maintained his 
ecclesiastical authority, and was only shorn of his tem- 
poral power — as was Louis Philippe. And Italian 
liberty, — that is, if the French call their own republic 
a state of liberty , — ^was crushed by the invading army 
of peace and fraternity. 

It is said that a bloodthirsty minority ruled Rome. 
The proof is exactly to the contrary; for, by the accounts 
of the French General himself, he was led to believe, 
when he left Civita Vecchia, that the majority in Rome 
would open the gates to their dear masters. What 
happened ? The majority, if majority there ever was, 
imitated the example of the new defender of the French 
policy, and saved, not the State, but themselves ; — and 
with a friendly army outside, and a majority inside, 
they admitted the authority of the Government, and 
never made a struggle to prove their power. 

The Roman RepubUc, when the French army in- 
vaded it, was as good a government, and as much 
accepted by the people, as the Provisional Government 
of France was under the sway of Arago, Lamartine, 
Barbes, Louis Blanc, and Albert. 

We have since seen the siege of Rome compared to 
the best exploits of the Emperor ; but we fearlessly 
avow, that M. Thiers' explanation is a mere tissue of 
words, the real objects of France being to give a 
military glory to the Republic, and to obtain a most 
dangerous ascendancy in Italy. 
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" After the services," says M. Thiers, " rendered 
the Pope by the French army, France has a right to 
entreat the Holy Father to adopt means calculated to 
satisfy his people, and to recommend him to achieve such 
reforms as would reconcile the Romans with the pon- 
tifical sovereignty." Has France a right to dictate a 
code of laws, and force her legislative enactments — ^tbe 
Code Napoleon — on any nation ? We admit frankly 
the beauty and the efficiency of the Code Napoleon ; 
we acknowledge it the most perfect code of l^islation 
in existence ; but we deny that France has a right to 
force it upon any independent power, and we assert 
the attempt to be as tyrannical as it is unjust. If 
Prance withdraws her army, it will be seen in a fort- 
night if pubUc opinion is not suppressed at present, 
and if the majority of the Romans incline to the 
temporal sway of the Pope. 

The nations of Europe looked on in surly silence. 
There was not one rich enough to go to war even for 
the Pope ; — ^but Spain, whose national credit is past 
ridicule, showed her determination to protect also 
the person of the Holy Father, and sent troops she can 
ill afford to support, which troops might shortly be 
required to support order by another bloody triumph 
at Madrid. 

The whole of Europe, with some few exceptions, 
had, by the sad example of the French, been revolu- 
tionized ; and conmion sense, once more clothing her- 
self in some rcactiouary courage, again asserted her 
nroper dominion. Wdl, indcjud, has it been remarked 
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by the leading journal of Europe,* that " the names 
of Blanqui, Raspail, Huber (a journeyman tanner !), 
Barbes, Flotte, &c., have become ominous and ridicu- 
lous : ominous from the moment there is not courage 
enough to resist them ; contemptible the instant that 
society dares to look them in the face and defy them. 
In the declaration before the High Court of VersaiUes, 
Citizen Huber, whom the Revolution disinterred from 
the living tomb where he had passed fourteen of the 
best years of his life, spoke of Citizens Marrast and 
Buchez (both of whom had been Presidents of the 
National Assembly), the two heroes of the Hotel de 
Ville, with a tone of familiarity only existing between 
brothers, or friends from infancy upwards, and as if 
that familiarity had never for a moment ceased ! Yet 
even Huber rejects, with indescribable scorn, the 
friendly relation which the former President of the 
National Assembly would still fain keep imbroken ; 
and, in the face of a crowded and astonished court, he 
treats M. Buchez with supreme insult, and applies to 
him the vilest epithets." 

What signifies a closer examination ? They were all 
insurrectionists, all disloyal subjects ; — the success of 
their cause hallowed it, and from traitors they became 
a government. Had they failed, they would have 
dangled on a gibbet, or filled a sack with their heads. 
They succeeded, and became Presidents of the National 
\ssenibly of the most civiUzed people on the earth ! 

We cannot refrain from adverting here to the 

♦ See the Th?i€8, 14th October, 1849. 
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Chartist demonstration of 1848 ; a kind of insignifi- 
cant offshoot of the French Revolution. The press 
alarmed the nation by warning it of the treasonable 
intentions of the misguided men who made the 
attempt, and their schemes were ultimately entirely 
demolished by the keen ridicule of the Times. Then 
every man and boy came forward to defend the 
Crown, and maintain not only the law and the Govern- 
ment, but also the law of civilized society, of property, 
and of family. Here, at a moment's warning, men 
left distant lands to swell the numbers of the defenders 
of the Crown. The aristocracy, the commoner, the 
respectable housekeeper, and the coal-whipper, came 
forward, in honest fraternity, to put down disorder, 
anarchy, and confusion. 

The ranks of the chartists were increased by some 
fomenters of discord from France, whom pity, and 
contempt, and national hospitality, saved from the 
gallows. Two hundred thousand people assembled 
in a few hours. The Spartans used whips to frighten 
their slaves ; the English, strong in the honour of their 
cause, used sticks to scare the rioters. Here might 
be seen the now President of the French Republic 
with a distinguishing mark on his arm, and a stick in 
his hand, under the orders of Major Waller, parading 
Regent Street, and with the honest heart of a just man 
joining those who were resolute to prevent plunder, 
rapine, and revolution. We believe Louis Napoleon 
averse to any such excesses, although such were his 
stepping-stones to power, and, perhaps tr imperial 
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lionours. Here in close array marched together the 
peer and the honest peasant ; — each took his just turn 
of fatigue ; and, when the day arrived, the firm, reso- 
lute behaviour of these defenders of order avred the 
multitude of chartist imbeciles, and the evening closed 
in upon London as quietly as the day had dawned. 

In this happy country, where rational Uberty is well 
understood and appreciated, no hundreds of thousands 
of bayonets are requisite to protect the Legislative 
Assembly during its discussions ; no appeal is made 
to the soldiers to drag to prison a poor, weak, unde- 
fended woman. The army are kept aloof from all 
trifling disturbances ; the respect of the law becomes 
a sure guardian of its efficacy, and a policeman, with 
only a short stick, will arrest a criminal in the midst 
of his associates, and take him to his prison, well 
knowing that every man by whom he passes will assist 
him in the execution of his office, should necessity 
require assistance. In France, the law is ridiculed 
until bayonets become its guardian, and freedom is 
declared to a nation under the shelter of a park of 
artillery. In this country, the slightest violation of 
the liberty of the subject becomes the theme of every 
guardian of our rights in the public press, and the 
Government of the country continually stands in a 
court of justice, of which public opinion is the judge 
and the press the executioner. 

In republican France, we are told the press is free ! 
There is not a day that papers are not seized merely 
by the Prefet of Police. The French fought for the 
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blessed right of dining together and talking quietly 
over their woes and misfortunes — their wants and their 
wishes ; — ^but not unfrequently the company, before 
they assembled, were invited to stay away, as the 
Prefet of Police could not allow the banquet ! 

Well did M. Dumas say, " What must surrounding 
nations think of us ? If they are friendly, they will 
pity us ; if enemies, they will despise us." This we 
can boldly assert, that amongst the higher orders of 
the French, England has advanced in their estimation 
by her firm resolution to put down all insurrectionary 
movements; and whilst she hospitably receives and 
shelters the sovereigns who ai'e hurled from their 
thrones, and forced to seek shelter in a foreign land, 
she extends with equal liberaUty her shield of pro- 
tection to the more unfortunate victims who, led for- 
ward in insurrection by false promises, are, in their 
turn, obliged to seek a foreign asylum. In this 
country, the dethroned king, and the traitor who 
dethroned him, become equally protected by the law ; 
and, whilst we respect fallen dignity, and pay a just 
meed of merit to the sovereign, we do not visit upon 
the traitor the hiss of merited contempt. 

We trust republican France will profit by this 
example; and, if she carefidly reviews her last two 
years' history, she will find, in her progress of civiliza- 
tion, that she has fallen from comparative Uberty into 
slavery — and from honour into contempt. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

The condition of Prance before the Revolution — State of its 
Finances — Disastrous effects of the Revolution — Statistics 
of the Commerce of France for the year 1848 — Future 
projects of France — Position of Public Men — Change 
desired by all parties — English and French systems of Law 
compared — Conduct of the upper classes at the Resolution — 
The probable course of events in France — Remarks on the 
character of the French, 

We now proceed to review, ourselves, the year 1848, 
as regards France. We have before borrowed from 
an article in the limes. " France had witnessed, or 
rather had failed to witness, an extraordinary develop- 
ment of socialist clubs and publications during 1847. 
Her finances had become irretrievable '' Hence, a 
growing distrust of the monarch who ruled over that 
-great country. 

But during his reign we find France assuming 
increased power. Her navy had Become the source of 
alarm to the timid in England. A pamphlet, written 
by the Prince de Joinville, had caused an unreasonable 
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dismay ; and the press resounded with the cry of " our 
wooden walls in danger ; and invasion by steam/' 
Admirals of great renown had even been tinctured 
with the epidemic apprehension ; and it was currently 
asserted that nothing was so easy as to invade England. 
It was quite forgotten in the argument, that it might 
be very easy to get to England, but excessively difficult 
to leave it again. A nation of twenty millions of 
people may become too hospitable to an invading army 
of fifty thousand men. 

In regard to her progress in war, the difficulties 
thrown in their way by that credulous fool, Abd-el- 
Kader, had given many occasions for the French to 
display their military genius. It was predicted that the 
generals of Algiers would one day rule the destiny 
of France, and we have seen the prophecy realized. 
France was, at the beginning of 1848, respected 
abroad and powerful at home. If we contrast the fol- 
lowing, we shall see that our own position was not so 
bright or so imposing as that of France at this epoch. 

" As for British interference, if it has cost no blood it 
has gained no laurels in this crisis of glory and of shame. 
Too late in Switzerland, puzzled in Sicily, ridiculous in 
Northern Italy, and insulted in Spain, without any appa- 
rent means of reconciliation or redress, it is not a very 
potent element in the existing situation of European 
affairs. It is better, however, to be ridiculous than 
mischievous, unless, indeed, we are haply both."* 

If this position is true, France was powerful in 

* Times, 1st Jannary, 1 849 ; in i^« rpvi^w n" ^ P *.8 
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1847. The loan she had contracted was quite suffi- 
cient to maintain her credit ; and, like other nations, — 
England for example, — she might have continued to 
borrow and borrow, until, resembling Holland, she 
should be obliged to raise a new loan every year to 
pay the interest of the former ones. States do exist, 
like individuals, in want of funds ; and Spain and 
Portugal are great proof that nations may survive, 
provide armies for foreign intervention and for the 
suppression of internal discord, yet be in a perfect 
state of insolvency and bankruptcy ! and even in that 
situation find adventurous speculators to supply their 
necessities at rather an advanced rate of interest. 
Austria was in far greater difficulties than France; 
and she realized a loan at no very exorbitant price, 
considering her desperate state ; but not a soul would 
look at a loan when that republic sounded the ground. 
It is of no use blinking the question. Steady govern- 
ments do not like republics ; and France has already 
experienced the truth of this position. 

It is true France had suiBfered from a famine, and 
had had a visitation of Providence in the terrible 
inundations which caused excessive distress ; but she 
could rise superior to all misfortunes of this kind, 
from her multitudinous resources and the elasticity of 
her commerce. The Revolution occurred. In a 
month the whole of France seemed to have given up 
all thoughts of industry, to worship the plaster figure 
of liberty and the republic, stuck up in the Champ 
de Mars. Useful occupations were forgotten by the 
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sight-loving people of France. Fete succeeded fete,— 
demonstration, demonstration ; and men and women 
laughed and danced over the volcano of insurrection. 
In the mean time, the foreigners, who had contributed 
so much to increase the wealth of Paris, began not 
slowly to disappear, — ^but hastily to depart ; bridges 
were demolished, stations burnt, railways broken up, 
and a certain necessitous expense incurred without 
one farthing to meet the difficulties. 

The public funds fell about 45 per cent. A general 
bankruptcy succeeded. Some great houses, like 
Rothschild's, Mallet's, and Hottinger's, alone resisted 
the shock. The Exchequer soon began to diminish. 
Paupers became affluent ; and every hungry republi- 
can said this was the moment to liquidate his debts 
by promises, and enrich himself from the coffers of the 
State. A new tax was imposed ; and the disappointed 
republicans refused to pay it. It was collected in many 
parts of France at the point of the bayonet. The 
proprietor of houses was unable to pay his taxes. The 
farmer could not pay. The manufacturer could not 
pay. Credit was gone, and money was concealed. 
Many melted down their plate, and were glad to save 
something from the wreck ; whilst Paris, formerly 
the resort of all nations and the focus of all fashion, 
became, in a week, a city of paupers, crowded and 
encumbered by blouses, and musical only in her streets, 
to the cheering airs of the " Marseillaise " and the 
" Chant du Depart." We have seen France tumble from 
her proud pre-eminence, without one insisting hand. 
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We have seen authority usurped, and men stamped 
with the brand of infamy. Contempt and crime be- 
came the rulers of the land. 

" But/' says a clever writer,* " there are others still 
more worthy of contempt than those who thus suc- 
ceeded : — ^the majority of the French people, who 
tolerated the domination of such men for a single day. 
It is not possible that there is a single Frenchman, 
who respects himself, that does not feel the blood rush 
to his face, in shame and resentment, when he reflects 
that the wellbeing and the greatness of his country 
were so long put in peril merely that places and wealth 
might be lavished on such men as the Revolution of 
Februa37 dragged from obscurity into daylight." 

With this preface we proceed to give a copy of an 
article in the Conatitutionnel, which the reader will 
remark is derived from official returns ; premising, that 
as revolutions as well as misfortunes make people 
acquainted with strange companions, so they invariably 
make people think of their former prosperity in the sad 
hour of adversity aiid ruin. — 

" Many serious lessons may be derived from the 
' General Table of Commerce of France in the year 
1848,' just published, t by the Custom-house Admi- 
nistration. They show how dearly the working classes 
have to pay for the luxury of revolutions and the 
enjoyment of revolutionary government. How many 
privations, — how much distress of all sorts, do these 
long columns of figures reveal ! 

♦ A correspondent of the Times. f October, 1849, 

VOL. 11. 2 A 
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" The general commerce of France, which embraces 
all the intercourse with foreign comitries, whatever be 
the destination of the goods exported or the origin of 
those imported, turned, in 1848, on an official value of 
2,015,000,000 francs, being a decrease of 599,000,000 
(nearly twenty-foiu* millions sterling !) or 23 per cent. 
on the results of the preceding year 1 ! 

" As regards the special commerce, which only con- 
cerns the merchandize imported for home consumption, 
and the national goods exported — ^a trade which more 
directly interests the French, — ^the decrease is still 
greater; the special commerce of 1848 amounted to 
1 ,390,000,000 francs, which exhibits a fiEdlmg off, as 
compared with 1847, of 26 per cent. The sum of 
1,390,000,000 francs, which represents the total 
amount of the special commerce, is thus divided : — 
Imports, 556,000,000 francs; and exports, 834,000,000 
francs. 

" The difference, as compared with 1847, is 48 per 
cent, as regards the imports, and 6 per cent, as regards 
the exports. 

" This decline of 43 per cent, (or nearly one moiety 
of the imports) attests the sufferings experienced by 
the manufacturing industry. It is a known fact, that 
the goods imported chiefly consist of raw materials, 
which are manufactured in France. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the imports of silk have fallen from 76,000,000 
francs to 38,000,000 only ; woollen goods from 
30,000,000 francs to 13,000,000; oleaginous seeds 
from S4,000,000 franrs t^ 11,000 000: nndrpssed 
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skins from 26,000,000 francs to 16,000,000; un- 
wrought iron from 14,000,000 francs to 6,000,000 ; 
zinc from 5,000,000 francs to 2,000,000. 

" The consumption of colonial sugar has declined 
from 55,000,000 francs to 30,000,000. 

" It would be impossible to calculate all the losses 
which have been consequent on the suspension of the 
industrial movement ; — losses to the manufacturer, 
whose material remained unproductive ; and losses to 
the operative y who barely worked one day out of tuooJ* 
[The writer might safely have said one day out of 
four, at least.] 

'' The exports have sustained a reduction far less con- 
siderable than the imports. ,The difference we have 
shown is only six per cent. 

" The result is explained, on the one hand, by the 
action of the temporary premiums which were granted 
on the exports of the manufactured produce ; and, on 
the other, by the sacrifices the manufacturers imposed 
on themselves, in order to make an outlet for the 
goods which encumbered their magazines. 

" The Exchanges have declined ; viz., by 16 per cent, 
with the United States of America, 16 with Sardinia, 
21 with Spain, 24 with Belgium, and 30 with the 
German Zollverein. The only increase is in the trade 
with England and the Swiss Republic. 

'* The colonial trade has fallen off by 44 per cent., 
and the transit trade has not suffered less. The carry- 
ing of foreign produce across the French territory 
amounted to a weight of 351,000 quintals against 

2 A 2 
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650,000 in 1847, equivalent to a decline of 46 per 
cent. 

" As to the maritime movements of France with the 
colonies and with foreign countries, it has declined 
from 3,146,000 to 1,995,000 tons, equivalent to 27 per 
cent. The foreign flag, however, has suffered to a 
greater extent than the French. 

'' In concluding this sad enumeration, we may state 
that the produce of the customs duties was in 1848 
less by 48,000,000 francs, than in 1847. The colonial 
sugar figures for 19,000,000 francs; woollens for 
4,000,000 ; unwrought iron for 3,000,000 ; coffee, 
for 2,000,000 ; oUve oil for 2,000,000, &c. 

" In Paris, alone, the falling off of the customs re- 
ceipts was nearly fifty per cent. !" 

So ends this sad enumeration. It ought to be copied 
carefuUy, and placed under the pillow of every man in 
France, and prompt him to dream of the inordinate 
folly he had either forwarded or permitted. 

If the finances of France were " irretrievable" before 
the Revolution, the loss of 599,000,000 francs, with a 
greater expense than formerly still going on, would 
become a considerable millstone to swing round the 
neck of a floundering republic, which not even the 
Bank of France could save. 

Throughout the whole of this trying year, when 
folly upon folly was committed, and one error seemed 
like opening the way for a succession of mistakes, 
one establishment in France ^tood pre-eminent for 
wisdom — the Bank *^^ Frnn.^i Tt. is ^mD0S5»iHle to do 
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sufficient credit to the administrators of this great 
establishment, and to Count d'Argout, its governor. 
The whole of the operations were conducted with a 
prudence, foresight, and integrity, which will for ever 
place the Bank of France foremost in all financial and 
remedial operations. It is one star in the bosom of 
the night : it saved the credit of the Republic, and gave 
an honest appearance to dishonest men. 

Amongst the thousand works written upon this 
Revolution, we have not found one which has in reality 
probed the wound and found the just extent of mis- 
chief; and when the storm burst, the wisest man 
shook his head and declared no person could foresee 
the termination of this evil. Time, however, has dis- 
pelled some of the clouds which darkened the horizon, 
and we are now, perhaps, enabled to judge with some 
degree of accuracy. 

That France will, for a long period of years, be 
subject to these internal commotions, is beyond a 
doubt. " A house divided against itself cannot stand," 
nor can a nation. To imagine that France will remain 
a republic, is just as absurd as to imagine that Eng- 
land will become one. The very letter of the Presi- 
dent to one of his ministers, in which he refers to the 
Constitution of the famous Abbe Sieyes, shows that he 
himself apprehended that he was to be a puppet put 
up for the moment, and undermined at discretion. 
Ten thousand rumours were afloat as to the inabiUty 
of Louis Napoleon to govern a great country like 
France ; and it was a common subject of conversation. 
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that as no one wished the Republic, so all were re- 
solved to get rid of it. 

The very means resorted to by the different parties 
to secure the election of Louis Napoleon, became an 
opposition to their various plans. A man elected Pre- 
sident of a Republic by 5,000,000 of votes, was not 
so easily to be cast aside. They had revived a name 
without the genius ; but they had all supported it, and 
unless some Red republican should amuse himself 
with the hope of a pension, like Fieschi and others, the 
President was firmly seated for the moment, and any 
attempt to displace him would have been inordinate 
rashness 

To advance him to the empire would be a greater 
mistake ; for if he married during his imperial great- 
ness, and left a child, another civil war would be en- 
tailed upon France, unless Providence, in her especial 
care of this ungrateful country, took the hen*, as she 
took the Duke de Reichstadt. The very election of 
Louis Napoleon to the imperial dignity would be a 
confirmation of the claims of the first Emperor, and 
would be fatal to the party of Henry V., who then 
could never hope to see this Dieu-donne upon the 
throne. We mention Henry V., because we believe 
that the French are beginning to get a slight dawn of 
wisdom from their accumulated calamities ; and if they 
retiun to a monarchy, they will take the elder branch, 
trusting to a return of the Orleans branch by the 
failure of issue in Henry V. 

The case stands thus, and we de^y the leading men 
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in France to deny it. They have, in the moment of 
alarm, accepted a republic totally uncongenial to their 
wishes — ^their manners — ^their pride. They had not 
the courage, at the commencement, to put down the 
Revolution ; they were, therefore contented to sail in 
the wake of their conquerors, resolved to cast oif the tow 
directly an opportunity occurred. They chained them- 
selves to the chariot- wheels of distress and ruin, and 
were lugged through the slough of discord and disorder. 
They carefully kept aloof from all public meetings ; 
the voice which hushed even the murmur of discontent 
during the monarchy, was now unheard. The advocate 
of banquets and the promoter of reform, both slunk 
away, and left the poetry of Lamartine and the haugh- 
tiness of Ledru RoUin uncontested and unanswered. 
Insurrection succeeded insurrection, until the mihtary 
force triumphed, and a state of siege somewhat aflForded 
security. By this time the former nobility of France, 
now levelled with the lowest of the low, began to find 
that a little courage only was requisite to regain, par- 
tially, their former positions. The orators came from 
their hiding-places. Montalembert had never con- 
cealed himself, — he was always at his post, and by no 
means afraid to speak his thoughts. The National 
Guards had proved themselves firm in their duty, and 
the dictator resigned his power to become President of 
the Council. Then began all the intrigues. At all 
hazards Cavaignac must be displaced. He was made 
unpopular — he was politically ruined. Then came the 
great difficulty — the Presidency of the Repubhc. 
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Afraid of continuing their separated action, the mo- 
derate republican, the legitimist, and the Orleanist 
coalesced ; and, by way of giving some countenance to 
the cause of order, they selected, as President of the 
Republic, a man whom, previous to the Revolution, 
they styled a madman, and whom they universally 
ridiculed and despised. 

That the Republic has not, as yet, restored confidence, 
is evident from the price of the funds, which keep at a 
most ominously low quotation. That at the present 
minute secret societies exist in Paris and the provinces 
cannot be denied ; and that the wish of the majority of 
the French is to get rid of the Republic cannot be con- 
troverted. Some, it is true, say, ** Let the President 
serve his time, and when we have got rid of him we 
can easily arrange the affair." Others publicly ridi- 
cule the Constitution, in which even that versatile 
genius, M. Thiers, allows there are many decrepancies. 
The party of Henry V., the Orleans party, the Red 
repubhcan party, all are desirous of a change ; and no- 
thing but the fear of the lower orders keeps the Re- 
pubhc on its tottering legs. In vain we read that the 
manufacturer has resumed his usual occupations — that 
the workmen in Paris are in full employment — ^that 
the harvest is plentiful — that the discussions in the 
National Assembly are carried on in comparative tran- 
quillity, and with some dignity — that the customs in- 
crease — the year 1850 provided for, and no danger to 
the exchequer contemplated. There is still the low 
mm lum* everywhere ; there is still the ridicule of the 
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Government, — ^the chauge fix)m the republican Citoyen, 
to the monarchical Monsieur. The carriages of the 
nobility are now, as formerly, emblazoned on the pan- 
nels ; the titles of former days are now generally used, 
and everything which marks the aristocratical distinc< 
tions of a monarchy is to be seen in this misnamed 
llepublic. 

Never was there less sincerity, less truth, or less 
practical energy, than in France at this moment. Well 
has it been said, " Where it is difficult to act with 
conviction and with success, men grow disposed to float 
with the current of events, and do nothing ; but that 
timid fataUsm is the denial of the whole art of govern- 
ment and the surrender of national greatness." 

The change must come. France cannot remain as 
she is ; another and another convulsion must succeed, 
and the Republic must fall. But the great danger is 
in the prolonged delay. The ** attendez " of Henry V. 
may be as fatal to him as the lost popularity of Lamar- 
tine or Cavaignac. The longer France remains as she 
is, the stronger will the Republic (such as it is) be- 
come. The higher orders will be a&aid of another in- 
surrection and disturbance of order, and go drowsily 
on, accepting the fait accompli^ until the people — the 
sovereign people — finding the arts and manufactures 
decay, the State impoverished, new taxes imposed, will 
again burst forth, and the strife be more furious than 
formerly. 

To watch the course of events, one would be in- 
clined to beUeve that France is gradually sliding into 
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a monarchy ; and on witnessing the court and parade 
of the Elysee, the stranger would exclaim, " It wants 
but the name, it is in reality a monarchy." But who 
is to bear the uneasy crown on his brow ? Is it to be 
supposed that the President, appointed by 5,000,000 
voices, will quietly descend, to the inuninent risk of 
being again banished, when an appeal to the army 
and the magic of a name and an eagle may give him 
a chance of fiigher honours ? 

What is France now but a military despotism ? and 
what is her prospect of the future? Where can the 
most profound foresight discover a gleam of rational 
liberty ? K she avoids a war, she will have internal 
disturbances ; and if she rushes with blind fury into 
it, the nations of Europe will once more bivouac in 
the Bois de Boulogne. A nation so conspicuously 
divided cannot, for years to come, look to the calm, 
peaceful, and prosperous state which is only derived 
from observance of, and respect to, the law, and by 
the maintenance of a firm government. 

There is in France, besides the present uneasy feel- 
ing, another cause, which will be fruitful in discords 
hereafter — " the subdivision of property." In fifty 
years' tune Ledru Rollings wish will be accomplished, 
and there will be hardly a man in the Republic worth 
thirty thousand francs a year. The acres of ground 
will be allotted to each man in small proportions ; he 
will have no capital to increase or improve it ; and as 
each succeeding generation becomes poorer and poorer, 
discontent will become more prominent. 
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We cannot but view the present state of France with 
most suspicious eyes. We are as confident as of 
our existence that a republic — ^that is to say, a de- 
mocratic repubUc— cannot exist in France; and she 
will experience the certainty that others entertain the 
same opinion when she is again obliged to soUcit a 
loan. Capitalists will hold back until they see the clouds 
cleared away and more serenity on the horizon. The 
French people are very different from the English. 
Every man in France is a pohtician ; every man be- 
lieves himself perfectly qualified to rule the state ; they 
are the vainest of all God's creation ; they beUeve them- 
selves, as may be traced by all their speeches, the most 
civilized people on the earth, although it is impossible 
to walk a foot in Paris without bein|p aware of the 
barbarous indelicacies and indecencies at every step. 

If a high state of delicacy, arising from moral con- 
viction, is a proof of civilization, France is lamentably 
behind other countries. It wHl be asked, " Has she 
nothing good ? " Yes, indeed, she has many supe- 
riorities over almost every country in the world ; and 
gladly do we do her justice. In the first place, the 
Code Napoleon is the most concise practical legislation 
in existence. A very small volume contains all the 
laws, criminal, commercial, civil, &c., and so well ex- 
plained, that the commonest understanding can com- 
prehend them. The Enghsh Statutes at large would 
puzzle the wisest head ; and when an Act of ParUament 
is framed, it requires a lawyer to interpret it. 

In France, no parent roUing in riches and rancour 
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can deprive his own flesh and blood of a part of his pro- 
perty ; nor can he, by that barbarous notion, that " a 
man may do what he likes with his own," leave his 
children paupers; or, if one has ofiended him, and 
become vicious, can he keep him so by denying the 
means of subsistence, and thereby force his child to 
continue in the evil way he has pursued. It would not 
require a great exertion to name one old miserable 
creature who, having improved a fortune obtained from 
his wife, and which fortune amounted to two hundred 
thousand pounds, left his son twenty pounds a year I 
The law ought to prevent this ; and here the Mus- 
sulman and French law is far superior to that of Eng- 
land. The registration of purchased property is, again, 
a great safeg||jrd to the purchaser, and a source of 
considerable revenue to the State. 

The collection of taxes in France is economical and 
efficacious, whilst in England it is expensive and un- 
certain. The French system is the most simple that 
can be imagined ; and the inhabitants are saved the 
eternal annoyance of continual visits. Every person 
receives an invitation to pay his taxes ; the whole is 
embodied and calculated upon his rent. He goes to 
the bureau in his arrondissement ; the receipt is ready \ 
he pays, and there ends his annoyance for one year. 
It is a reform which would save more than half the 
reductions proposed by patriots. 

The French law concerning societies is so very far 
superior to the Joint Stock Act, that it has at last be- 
come the subject of parliamentary disf^nsaion. These 
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and many others might be transplanted with great 
advantage. 

The blessed Republic was to make a clean sweep 
of all obnoxious laws, and leave France the model of 
nations ; but, alas ! that very Republic became so 
desperately poor, that it was obliged to raise the price 
of passports to pay the French minister his salary, 
thereby defeating their own ends, for it impeded the 
disposition to travel ; and the annoyance ^ and tjrranny 
of which a man was subject became an aggravated evil 
when he had to pay for it. The searching trunks and 
portmanteaus at every town where a travellef stops is 
another curse ; but the French are the easiest people 
in the world in that respect — the " Enfin que voulez- 
vom ?'* is the outlet of all their bile. 4I 

Every remark of this nature is justified from the 
knowledge that the French nation seems destined 
never to profit by example. Their first revolution might 
have taught them the necessity of sincere love of the 
law and respect for the sovereign. If that splendid 
work by Allison is to be credited, not more than six 
or eight hundred men began and carried on the Reign 
of Terror ; and whilst heads were flying off at every 
moment, and every cruelty imaginable practised, no 
counteracting six hundred men could be found to unite 
to prevent the destruction of two millions of people. 
Crime, and murder, and tyranny, and slaughter found 
adherents firmly and resolutely bound tc^ether ; and 
out of a population of about seven himdred thousand 
people, poor loyalty, virtue, religion, and patriotism 
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could not muster a force sufficient to arrest the fatal 
tumbrels on their way to the guillotine, and rescue the 
richest and most virtuous blood of France. Calmly 
and cowardly the French awaited decimation. We 
have been told by those who well remember those 
days of horror, that so accustomed did the ear become 
to the fall of the axe, that ladies — we are wrong, 
citizen- women — ^walked in the garden of the Tuileries 
and never turned round to witness the execution or 
remarked on its barbarity. 

How near were they to this in February 1848 ? 
Had not Lamartine opposed himself bravely and man- 
fully, the red flag would have become the national 
colours of France; and we are much mistaken if 
Ledru Rollings projected reign of terror would not 
have succeeded. In that awful moment, of what use 
was the National Guard, — a guard composed of house- 
holders, shopkeepers, gentlemen ? Could they not have 
said, " We will benefit by the example of the past ; 
toe mil take our places now as defenders of the State, 
and separate this senseless rabble, like chaff before 
the wind "? No, no ; there they stood, — and at this 
moment we can recall the scene to our remembrance, — 
there they stood, leaning on then* useless muskets, of 
which, in their morning's parade before the King, they 
were so proud ; there they stood, wondering what was 
to come next. No whisper of loyalty passed from one 
to another, — ^no bold leader stepped forth to risk his 
own life for his country's welfare, doing as did one 
gallant captain on the 1 5tli of May. who nrarcd on his 
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men, and, taking on himself the command when the Go- 
vernment failed in its duty, very shortly ejected the 
intruders from the National Assembly. They looked 
at each other with a sort of stupid dismay, thousands 
and thousands of them lining the streets, and com- 
manding every outlet ; but when a few foolish boys, 
singing the revolutionary Marseillaise, and bellowing 
the " i}a ira'' came on, they passed, without one effort 
to arrest their progress ; and that comfortable tableau 
of national losses was the consequence. 

As they began, so must they now continue ; they 
have planted the seeds of discord in their soil, and they 
must reap the ruin which will spring from them. The 
day is not far distant when a change must be effected. 
The country will pass from slavery to tyranny, from 
tyranny to the empire ; and, going the usual round, 
will, after many painful struggles, return to a monarchy. 
Then will commence again the regicidal attempts; 
and, for years and years to come, the great country of 
France — ^the Titan badly buried under Mount JEtna — 
the leader of civilization — ^the promoter of the arts 
and sciences — will be a prey to discord, anarchy, and 
confusion. 

The lucid intervals between those fits of insanity 
will be too short to cure the patient. In the breast of 
a great part of the community the weeds of sociaUsm 
are fast increasing ; with the Red repubUcans the work 
of propagandism progresses -* the legitimist still sees 
before him his beloved monarch on the throne, and 

* We give the reader a alight idea of the feelings of the socialists 
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looks forward to the just reward of all his patient 
sufferings from usurpation and revolution; and, last 
of all, arc those who have long been accustomed to the 
loaves and fishes of office, — ^who cajoled the King in 
his power, and deserted him in his difficulties. And 
what is to resist this accumulating insubordination P 
A name ; the army ; and a few republicans. The 
name has already seen that he is tolerated, not 
respected ; the army, which stood firm in June, after 
the insults heaped upon them by the gamins of Paris, 
the real rulers of the Provisional Government, may 
be inclined to support the President; and the few 
republicans will act. 

Can any one believe that such men as Mole, Mon- 
talivct, Falloux, Dufaure, and Viviennes, are converted 
to republicanism ? Is it probable that the Grammonts, 
dc Guiches, Noailles, and hundreds of other great and 
illustrious names, — and those who bear them now are 
well worthy of the honour, — is it probable that they 

in the following song, which was adapted to a very favourite tune, 
and commonly sung : 

" Chers compngnons, tons ces rdactionnaircs 

Sont Ics brigands que nous pendrons bientot ; 
Vrais montagnards, montrons-nous sanguinnires^ 
Dans le combat ue soyons pas manchots. 

Drin, drin, etc, etc. 

" Un jour vicndra oil le socialisme 
Dc son eclat courira Tunivers ; 
Tons ces reacs le tniitent de sophisme, 
II faut aller leur raettre T^e Tenvers. 

D"iK drin, e*** , etc.'' 
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will quietly resign their rank, titles, and position, to 
be humbled into an equality with MM. Flotte, Flocon, 
Blanqui, or others ? * No ; there is the stream of 
pure blood of royalty in those veins, and, sooner or 
later, they will see a king on the throne, and a proper 
aristocracy to stand between him and the people. 

Is it possible to place any confidence in M. Thiers ? 
We acknowledge him a man of great talent and sur- 
passing elocution ; but we remember him one moment 
upholding Louis Philippe with all his energy, and the 
next day causing his throne to totter under him. 
" Has he not," says a writer of great eminence 
amongst his countrymen, " passed his life in pursuing 
a political chimera, as absurd as the most whimsical 
Utopias of socialism, but much more stained toith 
personal interest?'' Let the Revolution of February 
bear witness how little reliance can be placed in him. 

How, then, we ask, can this harlequinade republic 
stand ? Where are the men to support it ? In whose 
hands is the Government now ? " We must keep 
order for the present ; we must allow commerce and 
confidence to return; but we will never allow the 
Republic to consolidate itself." Such are the expres- 
sions we have heard a thousand times ; and we have 
answered, " You have committed a, series of follies and 
absurdities, and your last was the election of a Bona- 
parte to the presidency." 

We do not mean to utter one word of disrespect 

* Imagine a government in England composed of Messrs. 
Rooney, Mooney, Duffy, and Tuzzle ! 
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against liTUiis \a[K>Ieon : he has aa yet fulfilled all hu 
proiiii.scs, the fiornan war excepted ; aad that b^aa 
bffon: he wiM elected. Ffe has shown himself a hiave 
arirl ^rallant man in the dav of trial. There ia no doubt 
he niif^ht liave l)een an eiii{)errir ; but as yet he has 
eiirberl hi^ ambition, if such ambition exists. All 
around him is a cjiiicksand, and the popularity which 
(^ave him 5,000,000 of votes would pass from him in a 
.Hin^^le (lay. We are w<;il aware that a certain penon, 
very hi^h in the state of France, remarked, only one 
monlh after the eler:tion, " If the election was to take 
place now, instead of 5,000,000 of votes the President 
would not have 500,000." 

Siieh is tlie fleeting popularity of France : an idol is 
raised to be worshi|)ped a moment, and then hurled 
into insij^iificance. it is the common character of the 
country, — no one can bear mccess in another. We 
1earn<;d the expression from a peer of France, and we 
b(;lieve it is founded on fact. Instead of supporting 
the su(;cessful, tlie first act is to cut the foundation 
from under him, and endeavour to supplant him. 
I'lvery l)od} may rise in a revolution. Very few come 
to Mi<; surfiuM; in sound fi^ovcrnmcnts, but those quali- 
fnrd, from their station in society and their education, 
to f^ovcrn the State. 1 fence the cause of those eternal 
elian(((;s and discontent in France, which lead to insur- 
rection, ruin, and [)enury. And is this not to be 
n^f^retted by all J{uro|)e, as much for the insecurity of 
repose as for the loss of phjasure ? Who is there amongst 
us wh(» has not <iolifrl»*ed liimself in the spl^'idid city 
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of Paris ? Wta) is there who has not witnessed, and 
is happy to bear witness of, the charms and the ele- 
gancies of French society ? Where is it possible to 
find women more elegant and refined, or men more 
polished or talented? Here, indeed, the ready wit 
dazzles by his quick perception of things around him, 
and gives to the air he breathes a light, exhilarating 
charm ; whilst genius invents, and, with a grace of 
language and volubility of utterance, conveys her 
wisdom to the listener. We remember this proud 
city, but a short space of time since, the resort of all 
the nations of the earth ; — ^her hoiises occupied ; her 
theatres crowded ; her splendid walks and shady 
gardens frequented ; her thousand equipages, with the 
heraldry of nobility emblazoned; her court adorned 
by the presence of the great and the bright eyes of 
the beantifol ; the city herself, the mart of European 
riches, the resort of the afiiuent, the idle, the extrava- 
gant. We have seen this great country steadily pur- 
suing her march of aggrandizement, by conquest 
abroad and increased naval power at home. One 
breath, which concentrated the gust of the hurricane, 
swept it arway, and left but desolation ftnd the reign of 
bk)uses. Recovered partially fi-om the terrific squall, 
again we witness the elasticity of the French tettiper : 
we see the country rising through the dark clouds 
which yet surround her ; and we sincerely pray she 
may rise again the ornament and irtrtructor of Europe. 
But prayers and protestations are vain, unless the 
nobility and upper classes of French society unite, 

2b2 
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uii(i, Imckcd as tliey would lie now by the well-diK- 
posod, iind, above all, by the National Guard, who 
are htiii suflieieritly Hrx)rehc;d to fear the fire of 
insiirreetioii, either maintain the prcHcnt govennneiit, 
or return again to legitiniaey ; but nplit, dividcil, and 
dis(ront<Tited an th(;y are now, nothing can flourish, 
nothing ean become firm and fuiiid. 

The gr(;at mistake of the eh;ction of Napoleon was 
tlie kind of l<;gitimaey it giveH U) tho name, and the 
resijrn;rtioii of a party that was f|ui(;tly intt^rrcd. If 
Ihe Presiihrnt eontinuc^s his kind, afiiiblc, finn, and 
conKtifiitionai behaviour, he will make many Hinci^n; 
friends and gain a great aH(;(;ndaney. This will only 
uu-nttihr. tin; Hoiieitufh; of the otherH ; and although wc 
havf; tlie liigheHt reK|H*x;t for the OrhfauH family, and 
b(;liev(; Kineen^ly they are true, loyal, wcll-wiHhora of 
their country, yet we are not inclined to lielicve that 
Huch men as tin; Princes ch; Joinville, Nemouni, or 
Auniale will allow themselvcH to sink into insigni- 
iicaiice, or consent to spend their liven in exile. 

The return of l/)uis Philip[H; to the throne of Frances 
we believe; t(K) ideal an (;x[K.*ctation for any Frenchman 
to entertain ; they have so utUrrly ruined his repu- 
tation, and his hasty flight without resistance and 
without a struggle has m thoroughly disgusted bis 
gn;at(rst admirers, that h(; u(;ed never Ifxik towards the 
throne of France. Hut h(; has sons res[)ect(*d and be- 
loved, and the crown of France may yet )m) under 
their protection until tin? ('ount de Paris is of age. 

Tlur fatiil mi vh«''»t lit. iiini ivct Frmure ^a hail 
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as the sure symptom, as in yellow fever, of approach- 
ing dissolution. The return to labour has been occa- 
sioned by stem necessity ; the state of siege was too 
vigilantly observed to allow the slightest agitation to 
gain ground. Men talked of shooting down all their 
brothers, as gamekeepers destroy pheasants when their 
master is about to give up the manor ; and not an 
article of the slightest tinge of socialism ever passed 
without bringing the writer before a court of mis- 
named justice. But in a country like France, so torn, 
so dismembered, we have ever seen that, whilst the 
surface is calm, the current is running rapidly below. 
If there was agitation, there would be immediate re- 
pression, and the hydra-heads would be cut off as fast 
as they grew. But slowly will the discontent arise. 
Even the President cannot repair the shattered edifice 
— nor can he fill the exhausted exchequer. 600,000,000 
deficit must be somehow supplied; and the very 
words, " New taxes — ^more taxes/' will be a signal of 
discontent and insurrection. 

The forty-five centimes additional tax was not easily 
collected ; nor has it been as yet collected; although 
the military were employed in the obnoxious task; 
and when further oppression takes place, from the ne- 
cessity of increased taxation, then will be the moment 
of murmurs loud and deep — for money must be raised 
and the finances must be recruited. Perhaps we may 
see France blessed with an income-tax, which, like our 
own, will remain for years and years a heavy weight 
upon industry. 
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The French, when quiet, are industrious. Every 
man is more or less a soldier ; the dresses of the chil- 
dren show the partiality of this nation for the game of war. i 

The great Napoleon could never rule France in peace. 
The Napoleon of Peace tried it for seventeen years ; 
but his reign was one great day of danger. No sooner 
had one projected assassination faUed than another was 
attempted ; and throughout the whole government of 
Louis Philippe, there were emeules, warning insurrec- 
tions, and discontent. A state of siege or a state of 
war seem the only chances of internal quiet. A trifling 
military success repays them for all grievances ; a new 
ballet will draw public attention from politics. Throw- 
ing the theatres open to the public has generally been 
found a good remedy against discontent. 

It is marvellous that the French, who are the live- 
Ikst, lightest-hearted people on the earth — a people 
who seem to exist only for pleasure — should be so 
slow in profiting by experience. It is not so long 
ago that two millions of people lost their KviBS by the 
guillotine, or other fantastical improvements in the art 
of destroying life ; and yet this awful decimation of 
the aristocracy has not cemented a friendly union 
amongst the descendants. Instead of manfally resist- 
ing the storm, they withdrew from the contest, and 
left the lower orders in full possession of the field. 

It is much easier to check insurrection, than to alter 
a form of government ; but directly the match is ap- 
plied to these excitable people, they seem to lose all 
powers of reflection, and either swell the numbers of 
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the discontented, or leave them unopposed. The 
reason is obvious, and the reason remains, and will 
remain. For instance— -arrived as we are now to the 
Consolidation of the RepubUc, by the fulfilment of the 
constitution in the election of the President, we might 
reasonably expect a restoration to order, a return of 
confidence, and the maintenance of public credit. 

The whole population of France seem by one accord 
to have accepted this form of government, and they con- 
firm their former adherence to it by giving the President 
five millions of votes. This would lead any man, not 
conversant with the French and the afiairs of France, 
to say, " It will continue. The RepubUc will last ; the 
country are one and all in favour of it ;" but it is ex- 
actly the reverse. The legitimists, however much their 
chief may say, ^' AttendeZy' are aware, irom experi- 
ence, that to allow the Government quietly to settle 
down would not forward their views. They see how 
Lamartine waited too long, and Cavaignac waited 
too long, and they trust that Bonaparte will wait too 
long. In this they may be disappointed; but one 
thin^ is certain, that to gain their end, they must, 
somehow or other, get rid of this namCy which they so 
foolishly supported, unless they conscientiously de- 
termine to uphold it. It surely would have been easier 
to get rid of the Precedent, if, instead of five millions of 
votes, he had only received two millions and a half. 

The royalists contributed to place the puppet which 
now they all fear. They begin to see, in the quiet, 
determined, steady manner of the President, the reso- 
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latiou of that man to maintain the trust confided to 
him. They know that the army, generally speaking, 
are faithful to him, and would gladly advance him to 
the Imperial dignity ; and unless the royalists, com- 
bined, can muster a force of public opinion which 
shall counterbalance the physical force of the army, 
their case is desperate. They must now show that 
the President has acted unconstitutionally ; and the 
Roman affair will be the cause of the first separation 
of the President from those who have appw^ntly sup- 
ported him. They must unsettle again the country ; 
and we should not be the least surprised to find, that 
rather than allow things to remain as they are, the 
royalist party will borrow a little support from the 
Mountain. Nothing will satisfy these gentlemen; 
they are as discontented with the Republic as it is, as 
the royalists ; and, gloss it over how they may, they 
cannot deny this — that the royalists are as anxious 
for a return to monwchy as the Moimtain are to 
avenge their friends, and have a republic with a deeper 
tinge of red in it. 

The steady, staimch, loyal behaviour of Changarnier 
is a check upon any movement; and long will the 
republicans remember his saying, when the National 
Assembly refused to grant him bis salary, allegiug, 
as a reason, that the command of the army and the 
National Guards was a violation of the law : " Well, 
gentlemen," he replied, with a smile, " you may rely 
upon it, that if you attempt another rising, I will ne6 
you down gratis." 



